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THE DOGMA OF THE NEGATIVE 


By Howarp R. Patcu 


“28 Anfang war die Tat.’* The 
universe is a great material 
fact, and behind it lies no intelli- 
gence. Goethe was shrewd enough 


to see that if genius is to have com- 
plete freedom in interpreting expe- 


rience, the world must have no 
meaning of its own settled in ad- 
vance. One must never be com- 
mitted to anything. If there had 
been a God, He would have been 
wise enough never to indulge in a 
form of self-expression which must 
later be cancelled. We know how 
men love to proclaim their own no- 
tions as the general creed of all the 
wise. What joy would there be for 
the intelligent man in telling us 
what only intelligent men may be- 
lieve, if the scheme of things has 
already been arranged, and if it has 
determined in advance what human 
insight may discern? How embar- 
rassing it would be to discover that 
our ancesters have anticipated our 
wisdom! If life is to be happy, the 
egoist must have scope to declare 
everybody else wrong. 
1At the beginning was action. 


“Am Anfang war die Tat.” Ac- 
tion preceded even idea. If there 
had been a God, He would have 
looked upon His creation and won- 
dered if it was good. Indeed He 
would have continued to wonder 
with each change, and the romantic 
age of wonder would have been 
everlasting. Thus did the maestro 
of the nineteenth century raise his 
baton for the first theme, which the 
violins and cellos took up, and the 
drums sent in reverberation to the 
bass viols and the wind intruments, 
to the flutes and fifes and penny 
whistles, and even to the triangle 
and the saxophone and the klaxons. 
It is the hymn of the mechanist, 
proclaiming death to supernatural- 
ism in all fields—in art, philosophy, 
and religion. Onward, Christian 
soldiers, onward — but it doesn’t 
matter much where! Let us make 
this world a better and a happier 
place, since we are sure of no other. 
Let us study the physical well-be- 
ing of man, since we know nothing 
of what used to be called the spirit. 
Let morality be a question of diet 
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or thyroxin. Optimism is healthy; 
let us celebrate the brighter side 
of things, our own achievements. 
In lieu of deities to worship, let us 
praise the age in which we live, and 
make the test of all values their 
novelty or, as we humbly call it, 
their modernity. 

Perhaps the chief distinction of 
our own day is a frank willingness 
to rejoice in the modern era as the 
age of enlightenment. The past has 
seldom had a prophet who held the 
conviction that in his day the world 
had scaled the cliffs of darkness and 
error and finally had reached the 
full sunshine of truth. On the con- 
trary, the prophets of the old world, 
urbanely or not, have been given to 
scolding. The lash of the Greek 
and Roman satirist for contempo- 
rary follies we know. Dr. Coulton 
has gathered together a concatena- 
tion of the sayings of medieval 
writers who castigated their own 
times. Volume after volume of this 
pitiless criticism Dr. Coulton has 
collected and published, almost 
single-handed, although he some- 
times seems to call in the use of his 
teeth. The Scandinavian seer was 
named a “scald”—a word which 
seems to be related to “scold.” The 
Aufkldrung in Germany was only 
an incident. The seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries are full of 
satirists, who, to borrow from cur- 
rent lingo, took pleasure in “pan- 
ning” their fellow-citizens. But in 
the nineteenth century another note 
is heard. “Bliss was it in that dawn 
to be alive.” The doctrine of prog- 
ress is preached, with emphasis on 
the assumption that every year or 
so the mind in the making is made 
a little better than a year or so be- 
fore. “In the twentieth century 
you can’t believe in delusions,” they 
tell us, despite the fact that appar- 
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ently you can think practically any- 
thing, and still be an Aldous Hux- 
ley or Freud or Bertrand Russell or 
Dr. Potter or an Aimée Macpherson 
and butter your bread. 

Youth, however, is freest from 
the obsessions of the past. The cult 
of childhood in nineteenth century 
romanticism gives us the general 
reverence for youth to-day. Tired 
old age tries its muscles in a few 
preliminary scampers, and then 
turns longingly to youth to open up 
new roads. Youth movements send 
parades through our streets; plays 
are staged where the young rebel 
puts to silence her conventional 
parents; faculty-student confer- 
ences allow youth to dictate the col- 
lege curriculum for next year. 
When the modern Alice takes a 
swallow from the bottle labeled 
modern science, she sees herself 
getting smaller and smaller so that 
she can crawl through any rabbit- 
hole and escape all moral reproach 
for pettiness or weakness; when she 
drinks from the bottle containing 
the fine liquor of modern philoso- 
phy she gets bigger and bigger, un- 
til she raises her head higher than 
the stars, and reaches realms un- 
known to Cicero or Plato. She is 
free from all the rules of perspec- 
tive up there where the winds of 
Einstein blow. Nowadays her 
champion is the white knight of the 
department of religion if she will 
have him. His helmet is benevo- 
lence; his lance is social service. 
He carries a mouse trap with him 
in case any ideas happen to be run- 
ning around loose, but he still has 
trouble keeping on his horse. For 
the modern Protestant church, like 
father in Potterism, keeps chang- 
ing its religion. The Duchess 
doesn’t spank the baby any more, 
but the poor child turns into a pig 
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just the same. And Alice is ter- 
ribly bewildered by the Cook, who 
keeps on putting pepper into the 
soup until there is nothing but 
stimulation left in it. The Queen 
may bawl lustily “Off with her 
head,” but the authorities nowadays 
are only a pack of cards. What is 
the point of the whole game any- 
how? a spade that is a spade, two 
clubs in New York, two hearts that 
beat as one this week-end, or three 
diamonds doubled? 

The other day a colleague of mine 
stopped me for one of those grum- 
bling conferences that take place be- 
tween classes when two or three in- 
structors meet together and pa- 
tience wears thin. “These students 
of mine,” said he, “have no real in- 
terest in anything they do! They 
read a play,.and they don’t care 
whether it’s a tragedy or a melo- 
drama; whether it’s a comedy or a 
farce. Of course they try to re- 
member which it is for purposes of 
the examination. But they don’t 
honestly care a rap whether they 
know after that!” We have all had 
the experience of watching a class 
of students take notes. Give them 
a proper name or a date, and down 
it goes in the notebook. Dictate an 
outline. Down it goes, complete. 
Create a phrase that you like, and 
they catch it and save it for base 
purposes later. For the substance 
of their education, for the essential 
spirit that takes shape in names 
and dates and phrases, how much 
do they care? The answer is found, 
I am afraid, in what they say and 
do when they are free from rou- 
tine. 

Our foreign students complain to 
us about the level of conversation 
in the dormitories. No longer can 
we count on the average student 
reading and rereading Dickens or 
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Thackeray; identifying a quotation 
from Shakespeare or the Bible; or 
seeking out the best in music or the 
other arts. It is an older genera- 
tion that supports the concerts and 
the opera. College students make 
themselves more conspicuous in 
Pullman cars and night clubs than 
in art galleries. What is the for- 
mat chosen by that popular maga- 
zine College Humor? Tell me where 
is fancy bred? The student whose 
conversation is interesting is ac- 
cused of being pretentious. Indeed 
she probably is pretentious (like 
the poor girl who takes seriously 
the advice of the Spoken English 
Department, and improves. her 
speech). In the Middle Ages stu- 
dents thronged to Oxford or Paris 
or Salerno to hear a noted scholar 
lecture and get a degree; to-day 
they go to get the degree as far as 
possible without listening to the 
lecture. 

The reason, perhaps you say, is 
that the lecture must be dull. That 
thought, I may answer, has oc- 
curred to us before. So we have 
dressed up our talks with all the 
garnishing of wit of which the poor 
academic mind is capable. The 
fact is that those medieval lectures 
were not thrilling in the modern 
sense. One cannot see Albertus 
Magnus or Thomas Aquinas per- 
forming like some of our modern 
lecturers, getting the monkey to 
turn an intellectual somersault or 
stick out his tongue in an epigram 
just for the sake of a penny. The 
point that is really clear is that 
many students to-day do not care 
for the stuff of which education is 
made. I am dealing primarily with 
the arts. What the lecturer says in 
praise of great art is what, they as- 
sume, he is paid to say. It is what, 
they remember, they must write 
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down in blue-books at examination 
time. But for their own entertain- 
ment, when day begins, they turn 
on the radio and get cheap music. 
All during the day they like the 
rhythm of the tom-tom. At night 
they dance to music that Negroes 
and savages find sympathetic. The 
word culture has no meaning, ex- 
cept as an outworn sealskin coat of 
the eighteen-nineties reminds us 
that gentility may turn shabby. 
Standards of all kinds are not mere- 
ly on the defensive; they are unim- 
portant. Why should one ask for 
the best when the easier and cheap- 
er will do? There may be some 
social distinction in going to see the 
plays of O’Neill; but there is fully 
as much social precedent nowadays 
in going to see the Follies. 

There are several explanations 
of this phenomenon. One is that 
the world in general nowadays feels 
no obligations to art—except for 
other people. We do subscribe to 
art exhibits, art galleries, civic bet- 
terment, but we do it as we indulge 
in the luxury of social service—for 
other people. The normal and 
healthy American does not enjoy 
good art at home half as much, I 
fear, as the European peasants who 
will seek it out in the galleries and 
at the opera. Social uplift in 
America should begin at home. 
The young person who comes to 
college is profoundly influenced by 
the values she finds her mother and 
her father cultivating. In this point 
she is extremely shrewd. She 
knows quickly enough whether her 
parents care most for the satisfac- 
tions of art or for a socially decent 
inebriation from other causes. The 
poor moth-eaten college instructor 
(if he’s a beginner) may issue a 
valiant appeal to the student to read 
Smolletit or Thackeray for fun; but 
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what is the student to think if she 
discovers at home that her mother 
finds greater gain in taking to Ger- 
trude Atherton? Why celebrate the 
classics, if, as a matter of honest 
fact, their function is fulfilled on 
the library shelves? What books in 
your library do you look at and 
what books do you read? Where 
once conversations carried the 
flavor of a line from Vergil or 
Horace, or even a Biblical phrase or 
two, modern quotation is at best 
second-hand—it’s an old echo re- 
quoted. In general, quotation has 
gone out. 

It may be contended that much 
of this charge is unfair—that the 
reading of the general public, and 
so of our students, has improved of 
late. That, I think is partly true. 
The best sellers of to-day may in- 
clude Willa Cather and Sheila Kaye- 
Smith. The book that is borrowed 
nowadays is less likely to be some- 
thing by Elinor Glyn than a juicy 
morsel of D. H. Lawrence. But the 
change does not go deep. There is 
no marked improvement in a sense 
of values—no general turn for re- 
freshment to the really great clas- 
sics. Readers often seem quite un- 
aware that, after all, rich charac- 
terization has been practically un- 
known since Dickens and George 
Eliot, or perhaps Meredith and 
Hardy, and that writers to-day, ex- 
cept perhaps Sigrid Undset, offer 
only mannikins on which they hang 
the fashions of their own ideas, in 
pretty slazy material and with no 
backs. One finds some critics seri- 
ously comparing O’Neill’s trilogy on 
Electra with the work of Sophocles. 
Years ago Shaw was half in earn- 
est, I suppose, in his disparage- 
ment of Shakespeare. Who now 
reads Milton or Dante or Lucretius? 
Where are the roses of yesteryear? 
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Who now reads Goethe? In spite of 
a brief flurry of interest in literary 
style, as a poseur may take a fancy 
to a bit of real jade, and in spite of 
the fine craftsmanship of a few ex- 
cellent writers, the old sense of 
values seems to be gone. In the 
eighteenth century in England the 
average person read Homer; in the 
nineteenth, like as not, he read Hor- 
ace; now the best we can do is to 
pass around some contraband edi- 
tion of Petronius in translation. 

In America we are particularly at 
a loss. In this country we have no 
great monuments of the past to 
stare us in the face and rebuke us 
for our shallow memories. Abroad 
there is still the eloquence of old 
buildings or old ruins; the towers 
of Oxford, the majesty of Notre 
Dame de Chartres, the spaciousness 
of Vézelay,—everywhere one may 
find the dignity of art proclaimed 
beyond all denial. Here we must 
rely on lantern slides and discus- 
sion, usually lantern slides with 
discussion. Now an important part 
of experience at Chartres, for ex- 
ample, is the silence that should go 
with it. There is a vast turmoil of 
lectures in America on art, but the 
Lord is not in the whirlwind. Re- 
cently we have learned the impor- 
tance of the pauses in some of 
Shakespeare’s plays. The triumph 
of classical or medieval art is partly 
when it is unaccompanied by argu- 
ment. “Therefore ye soft pipes, 
play on!” How often the American 
college professor descends to be- 
coming a hawker of his wares! 

It is true that to-day in this coun- 
try we are working hard to create 
backgrounds, but how often we do 
it in the Hollywood style. The 
Greek temple is now a bank or a 
railway station. Our furniture is 
antiqued. A little Romanesque 
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motif is thrown at a skyscraper, 
and stretched like molasses candy 
to fit its new setting. With all due 
respect to what modernism has 
done for our offices, our factories, 
our rugs, I cannot feel that it gives 


us good backgrounds. It leaves 
something out. 
We return, therefore, to my 


original question: what is the rea- 
son for this loss of a sense of 
values? Because of the advance of 
science in our day, must art de- 
cline? Have we been trying too 
steadily to live by bread alone? 
Mrs. Gerould once wrote a very 
shrewd and entertaining book in 
which she observed that science has 
“given us unapprehended vistas 
down which to stray—only, strictly 
speaking, it forbids the straying.” 
The moment the layman’s imagina- 
tion begins to profit, she remarks, 
“begins to get real exhilaration 
from scientific discoveries, it con- 
tributes something unwelcome to 
science. Science has its own stern 
value; in the end we are all pro- 
foundly affected by its gains in the 
field of fact. One’s quarrel is not 
with science as such, but with sci- 
ence as demanding an intellectual 
and spiritual tyranny. After all, 
she points out, “You cannot deter- 
mine the value of a Velasquez by 
putting your finger on the pulse of 
the man who is looking at it; or the 
value of Amiens Cathedral by regis- 
tering the vibration of his internal 
muscles.” 

All this is with reference to what 
Mrs. Gerould calls the extirpation 
of culture in our midst. Science 
may be a cause, but not, I believe, 
an inevitable one. It becomes a 
cause only when it establishes in us 
an attitude toward life based solely 
on its own premises—that is to say, 
the attitude of inquiry as opposed 
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to that based on positive conviction. 
When men talk of science as the 
sole guide of life, they are leading 
us to the sort of reductio ad absur- 
dum we find in Mr. Joseph Wood 
Krutch, who theoretically at least 
would have it that love is only a 
biological fact and tragedy a petty 
incident. If man is merely an ani- 
mal, all our fine doings to represent 
his dignity collapse and become ab- 
surd. 

But the tendency represented by 
Mr. Krutch is only a symptom. 
There is another force at work in 
the modern destruction of the sense 
of value, and that I shall attempt to 
make clear. I shall call it the dog- 
ma of the negative. It moves in 
scientific circles, but in many other 
realms as well. It draws a little 
sustenance from popularized sci- 
ence, but it feeds in other fields as 
richly. It may be defined as the ag- 
gressive assertion of a negative con- 
clusion where evidence really is 
lacking—it is the argument drawn 
from silence by one who will not 
listen; it is the revelation made 
when the oracle has a cold and its 
voice is muffled, and the priest still 
wishes to be impressive. 

Let us take the problem of mir- 
acles. Here a good modern is likely 
to assume that “no intelligent man 
any longer really believes” in mir- 
acles. This is certainly not true. A. 
E. Taylor and Etienne Gilson are in- 
telligent. A new religion has been 
founded on the theory of the mirac- 
ulous, not in the west, but (of all 
places) in Boston. Science has gone 
far enough to record some miracles 
as fact, although its explanations 
differ from that of the devotees—it 
speaks of “mind cures” and “auto- 
suggestion” and the like to explain 
them. At Lourdes in France there 
are on record, with I understand a 
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proper apparatus of affidavits, cer- 
tain cures for which “mental sug- 
gestion” is not a sufficient explana- 
tion. I am also told that certain 
distinguished scientists recognize 
their validity. But some of us will 
say no! the universe isn’t like that— 
miracles destroy natural law and de- 
base our idea of God, Who would 
hardly break His own laws in such 
a capricious way, and so on. But all 
this is founded merely on our own 
presuppositions. There is much to 
be said for miracles. They imply a 
dynamic, creative universe, a God 
Who transcends law. The fact is, 
men do not want to believe in mira- 
cles because the doctrine unsettles 
their notion of the stability of 
things. The very stones cry out. 
Men want to feel that the mechani- 
cal formula always works, and that 
some day they can discover what 
the formula is—indeed that they 
may be the ones to make the dis- 
covery. They cherish the negative 
dogma and establish their cult. 

A striking and truly American 
example of this is the way in which 
Mr. Bruce Barton in his retelling of 
the New Testament has altered the 
miracle. of the water and the wine 
at the marriage of Cana in Galilee. 
In his version of the episode for 
our good middle class mind, he says 
that when the wine gave out, Our 
Lord—a master of courtesy—or- 
dered the men to fill the jugs with 
fresh cold water. Then all the 
guests, equally polite, said as they 
drank the cold water, “Ah, Thou 
has kept the best wine until now.” 
How utterly pathetic that is! You 
recall Chesterton’s comparison of 
the Episcopal Church with black 
coffee, of skepticism with clear cold 
water, and of Catholicism with 
wine? “Thou hast kept the best 
wine until now!” It is profoundly 
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symbolic of religion in this country 
to-day. The modern thinker sur- 
veying a miracle smiles with the 
look of special privilege: “Of 
course,” says he, “you and I know 
that the water didn’t change to wine 
in those jugs.” We know, don’t we, 
that St. Francis was wrong, St. 
Thomas Aquinas in error, St. Te- 
resa of Avila deluded; all the great 
martyrs cheated and only waiting 
for Tyrrell or Fosdick or Bruce 
Barton to clear the air! They have 
no wine. Vinum non _ habent! 
Woman what have I to do with 
thee! They still have no wine, and 
never will have as long as the cen- 
turies of cheat and disillusion go 
on. 

So the dogma of the negative has 
its power. As it does its work, like 
a scapel removing this sense of 
value and that, some merciful angel 
drops a little of the oil of poetry 
into its place, and we think we are 
comforted. We lose our belief in 
one thing after another, and poetry 
takes its place. Personal immor- 
tality goes,—in its place, we believe 
that we live in the memories of our 
friends. Said one modern, I cannot 
imagine the mind without the brain, 
and so I cannot believe in immor- 
tality. In his case it was his im- 
agination that was weak. So it was 
with another who in a recent article 
explained that the vast distances be- 
tween the stars had annihilated his 
belief in a personal God. Not even 
in our modern theological semi- 
naries can we be sure that the 
faculty will be theists. In fact, the 
dogma of the negative has gone fur- 
ther; it has challenged those who 
hold a positive faith until now they 
are suspect. The unbeliever is au- 


tomatically in the position of being 
intellectually honest—instead of 
spiritually defective. 


Terminology 
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has shifted so that the unbeliever is 
“advanced,” the believer “reaction- 
ary.” 

Let me read to you from one who 
was a liberal and a modern only 
yesterday. I wonder if in some 
years you have happened to consult 
her pages, representative of what 
the nice people of her day regarded 
as sound. Let me read to you from 
the prophet Mrs. Humphrey Ward. 
She is writing of Richard Meynell, 
red radical young hero. 


“Amid the hush of the crowded 
church Meynell preached the Christ 
of our day.... 

“Not the phantom of a Hellenistic 
metaphysic, not the Redeemer and 
Judge of a misunderstood Judaism, 
not the mere ethical prophet of a 
German professional theology; but 
the king of a spiritual kingdom, re- 
ceiving allegiance, and asking love, 
from the free consciences of men; 
repeating forever in the ears of 
those in whom a Divine influence 
has prepared the way, the melting 
and constraining message: “This do 
in remembrance of me.’ 

“*Of me—and of all the just, all 
the righteous, of all the innocent, 
of all the ages, in me—pleading 
through me—symbolized in me! 
Are you for Man—or for the Beast 
that lurks in man? Are you for 
Chastity—or Lust? Are you for 
Cruelty—or Love? Are you for 
Foulness—or Beauty? Choose!— 
choose this day.’ ” 


A most moving passage. Appar- 
ently the preacher says that all is 
not vanity! Now Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward in writing this very passage 
was busy with the dogma of the 
negative in her own way. She was 
appealing to values that then no 
one had thought of challenging— 

















Purity, Chastity, and so on. But 
what she wanted to do was to de- 
stroy the remnants of Keble and 
Newman in the Church; what she 
called ecclesiasticism and _ sacer- 
dotalism. Liberalism, as Lord Mor- 
ley said, had been dominating the 
world for some centuries. Was it 
going to tolerate this ancient flower 
in its trees? No, let us turn to 
Chastity as against Lust, Love as 
against Cruelty, and other fine 
platitudes. This was in 1911. 
What was the answer of the mod- 
ern world in 1914? What is the 
answer of murder and legalized 
abortion in modern Russia? What 
is the answer of morality in 
America? It appears that for the 
religion of the spirit to function 
adequately, one must live the moral 
life directed by the religion of au- 
thority. 

One more example from Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward will be illuminat- 
ing. This is from the controversy 
on divorce in her novel called 
Marriage-d-la-Mode. Here she 
looked to a liberal and civilized 
America to purge itself from this 
increasing evil. In this novel, Boy- 
son, an American, speaks as fol- 
lows: “ ... it is my country, as I 
hold—or a portion of it—that al- 
lows these villainies. Some day we 
shall get a great reaction in the 
States, and then the reforms that 
plenty of us are clamoring for will 
come about... . I’m ashamed of my 
country in this matter—I have been 
for along time.” This was in 1909! 
“Some day we shall get a great re- 
action in the States!” Is this the 
direction in which American life 
has been advancing? Are we doing 
away with divorce? Not if our 


popular plays in New York mean 
anything. No, we are emancipated 
from all this. 


Only a happy mar- 
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riage is sacramental, we're told. 
And here’s the point—it is difficult 
to see what appeal Richard Meynell 
could use for people who didn’t feel 
as he did about divorce. Purity is 
now pretty much relegated to the 
puritan; and the puritan doesn’t 
seem to be very happy about it. In- 
deed he is often called pathological. 
The dogma of the negative is work- 
ing that way too. If science bids us 
to cherish the life of inquiry, let us 
at least have inquiry—not a nega- 
tive conviction in advance. The 
biologist hath said in his heart there 
is no God. But why do we care 
what he says? He will change to- 
morrow. 

It is no defense for anyone to say 
that negative dogma has its good 
side, and that it frees mankind from 
a mass of superstitions which have 
impeded life and cluttered habits. 
We must observe that it is no 
more than a dogma of faith. If we 
cherish it, we cannot object to other 
people holding positive dogmas and 
showing quite as much aggressive- 
ness as we. Indeed how can we 
quarrel with the Inquisition or with 
Mussolini? Furthermore, while 
other dogmas are based upon a 
sense of value, this as a matter of 
fact is based upon a sense of un- 
value. Its destructiveness should 
make us wary. Can’t we find per- 
haps some evidence of its un- 
validity? When I turn to its fruits 
and observe that all the old- 
fashioned ideas of morality were 
wrong, and the new freedom is upon 
us with its urge to imitate the in- 
habitants of Samoa or Haiti, I 
pause. Before the red gulf of the 
debauch I’m invited to enjoy, I say 
to myself: “Then they were right 
after all—all the great throng of 
cheap young immoralists of the 
past, the great crowd of disheveled 





























and unseemly rebels who defied 
contemporary notions of what was 
right and cherished regard only for 
their own selfish freedom. They 
were right not merely in their de- 
mand for freedom but in their nega- 
tions of moral and religious stand- 
ards.” I cannot help cherishing a 
sneaking kind of admiration for the 
moralist after all. It’s not merely 
that in his ranks I find Milton, 
Dante, Chaucer, and Shakespeare, 
and other great names. But his po- 
sition is the unenviable one of 
standing on a pedestal with all the 
obstinate balance of St. Simeon 
Stylites, and disputing the unargu- 
able question of taste. It’s easy 
enough to break rules; it’s easy 
enough to raise questions; to laugh 
at illusions. But commend me to 
St. Simeon for a real task! No, the 
outlook of the emancipated leaves 
me saddened. I think I shall not 
start for Samoa. 

Our difficulty in modern educa- 
tion is to defend the values we pro- 
claim. That remarkable American 
critic, the late Mr. Brownell, re- 
minded us in his book on Standards 
that after all there are two great 
Commandments: First, love God 
and then, love your neighbor. One 
can love one’s neighbor, and wish 
him well in all sorts of ways. But 
one cannot counsel him to any sort 
of moral or spiritual betterment un- 
less one loves God too. For as Mr. 
Brownell makes clear, without the 
first Commandment, _ standards 
cease to exist. In such a case your 
notion of beauty is as good as the 
next man’s, and beauty itself is 
relatively unimportant except as it 
gives pleasure. What pleases the 
tyro most is for him the highest 
form of art. Growth in apprecia- 
tion is impossible if there is no bet- 
ter and no worse. Why write care- 
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fully if the crowd is happy with 
easier production? Why choose a 
nobler subject if nobility is only a 
matter of your feeling or mine? If 
human character is a mechanical 
affair, in which moral responsibility 
plays no part, let the theater have 
its melodrama or farce. The ex- 
altation of poetry is only a part of 
the general swindle if exaltation 
means nothing deeper than in- 
creased pulse and respiration. 
Ludwig Lewisohn in a recent 
book called Expression in America 
sees this point and maintains that 
art can flourish only on the basis of 
religion. But will any religion do? 
Only in so far, I suspect, as it ap- 
proximates the truth. A feebly hu- 
manitarian creed will produce only 
an art that contributes to physical 
delight. If the spiritual qualities of 
life are illusory, then they will play 
no real part in the development of 
literature and painting and music. 
I do not, of course, refer to myths, 
which may furnish the properties 
of literature or painting, but to re- 
ligion in man himself. Yet the 
doubter may well ask, what about 
a sense of beauty without religion? 
Beauty abides with us even when 
other values disappear, just as we 
hear talk nowadays about religion 
without God. It is the poetry of the 
New Testament, Mr. Mencken is 
quoted as saying, that melts our 
hearts. But we cannot cherish senti- 
ment long if the meaning is not 
founded on fact. We become senti- 
mental and then we become sour. 
For the man to whom the sense of 
beauty is merely a sublimation of 
the erotic, art is inevitably de- 
graded. Religion cannot hold the 
hearts of men without God; for vir- 
tues which are only accidental, in a 
universe founded on chance and the 
mechanical, cease to be real. I im- 
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agine that some skeptic may say 
that the virtues of man give God 
meaning; but without any founda- 
tion in the scheme of things, virtues 
like unselfishness, hope, purity, 
love, are idle follies of the ca- 
pricious. “Be with us beauty for 
the fire is dying!” Scramble round 
after the remains of nobility! Cul- 
tivate our gardens assiduously! For 
there is a cold wind coming that 
permits no song. I cannot but 
think that the lover of beauty be- 
trays himself when he denies the 
existence of God. 

But some will say, we have our 
religion, haven’t we? Our younger 
generation are fed on it. It is a 
faith in physical well-being, and we 
gather for a celebration of its ritual. 
The more Evangelical variety ap- 
pears in the temples of the cinema, 
perhaps singing together in grand 
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however, of one man who gets up at 
six in the morning, takes setting- 
up exercises, a bath, breakfast, a 
horseback-ride, a swim, lunch, a 
nap, golf, a bath, a boxing-match 
at the Club, a shower, dinner, and 
then, after a little bridge, to bed. 
This is High Church. The finest 
ritual I have discovered, however, is 
that about which Professor Phelps 
discourses in As I Like It. Says he, 
“Incidentally I will pass on to my 
readers a valuable health hint com- 
municated to me by Mr. Santayana 
who received it from a Roman phy- 
sician. On getting up in the morn- 
ing and before going to bed at night 
and at any other time walk around 
the room blowing. Blow exactly as 
if you were trying to extinguish the 
light of an obstinate candle. Do not 
inhale first and then blow; blow 
and you will have to _ inhale, 


chorus “Just a gigolo.” I know, whether you want to or not.” 
—_ rrr 
PATIENCE 


By JOHN BUNKER 


“Patience conquers all things.” 


—St. Teresa. 


ATIENCE the strong, patience the beautiful, 
Walking your quiet ways in steadfastness, 
In steadfastness, in loveliness, in peace, 
Now may I praise you in these dubious days 
Of fretful purpose and infirm desire? 
Nay, how to you may any man give praise 
Who stand in strength, beyond the height of praise 


As still too deep for censure? 
Vain garlands of fair words do I approach you, 


Not to bring 
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But seeking your aidance merely, seeing you are 

The prime foundation bearing yet the lead 

Not only of this vast material scheme, 

Mountain and star, the arches of the world, 

But Time’s most heavy burden of slow hours 

And thoughts and griefs that weight the heart of man. 


And I have need of you! Oh, I need you now, 
Now that I stand, wavering and distraught 

And shaken to the soul, with no help nigh, 

Or, if nigh, not apparent. Is this the hour 

That I foresaw of agony and loss, 

Foresaw and dreaded, and am I that man 

Who even in contemplation shrank from the point 
Of its encounter? How then shall I, 

Weak in anticipation, bear up and suffer 

These present scourges, these whips of instant pain, 
With all my brain ablaze with fiery thoughts 

And my heart cold, most cold? 


I hear dim noises, 
Vague noises of the night, belated walkers, 
A distant train, the chiming of far bells, 
A muffled voice—but oh, no noise, no noise, 
To fit my pain, or it would split the ears 
Of all the world! And still the clock ticks steady, 
Constant and true, sans pause or interruption, 
Steady and patient. Where have I heard that word? 
Patience? Then let this clock teach it to me. 
Most humbly will I learn—tick-tock, tick-tock, 
And so wear out the night, and what’s to come 
Meet with such calmness as the hopeless have. 


But this is weakness, which no answer has 

For the dazed heart, nor any meed of solace; 

And knowing what well I know, that other men 
Have grieved and borne their grief, therefore will I. 
Perhaps on this strange hour I yet may build 

A tower of refuge, or from this central crisis 

Of passionate recollection and no tears 

Extract my proper medicine, who knows? 

So, Patience, come, and give me of your strength 
To bear and murmur not, stand and not weaken, 
Since sorrow is only noble, nobly borne... . 


Grave grandeur, I salute you and embrace 
And here proclaim you keeper of the gate, 
You and your brother, Courage, to the end. 








By EbitH M. 


cratic American lips should 
have first appraised him and in the 
right way—too. Queer, but re- 
freshing and not at all incongruous. 
Was it in Trieste or Fiume or 
Ragusa? At one of those three—so 
I believe. An untidily sketched 
background of narrow slimy streets, 
dim-lit houses, much wine and 
more gambling. Indifferent food— 
eaten hurriedly. Men and some- 
times women, who were found in 
those streets, always seemed in a 
hurry—just as though bent on some 
alluring and unreachable escape. 
And those, who none too conscien- 
tiously scraped grease off heavy dis- 
colored pots and pans, also hurried; 
threw about their dirty frayed 
towels and bits of gritty yellow 
soap, waged a regular war of haste 
on cutlery and crockery. Things 
smashed. They’d joke or swear or 
stay woodenly indifferent. And 
went on hurrying. 
Except him. ... 
The  blue-shirted red-bearded 
Greek of a boss would ruminate: 
“Hurry—he does not. Yet he 
washes well. Hates dirt. Gets 
more work done than most of them. 
Of course he is wasted here. See 
him . . .”—the Greek’s sense of dra- 
matic values was almost Helleni- 
cally keen—“carry that load of food 
upstairs. See his biceps. Why— 
anyone else would bend his shoul- 
ders—carting that load. Not he. 


oe that genuinely demo- 


Wish he would cut his hair or trim 
his beard. Fierce red—are they not? 
Redder than mine. 


And look at 
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ALMEDINGEN 
that chest. A boxer born—not 
made. Think he might make a for- 


tune at Stamboul or Cairo—What? 
Eh? No go in him! None at all! 
Slow, thorough. Like to sketch 
him, eh—Signore? You would not 
get him in the working hours, 
though! Would not slack—not 
he!” 

The Greek went on _ talking. 
Liked it. Some listened. Some did 
not. Others would shout across the 
low-ceilinged crowded eating-room : 

“Hey—you—Lento! Show a 
trick with your muscles — will 
you?” 

Il Lento ignored them. Went on 
with his dish-washing, his tray- 


carrying, solemnly, yet indiffer- 
ently. 

Il Lento! Well—the nickname 
answered some hidden musical 


quality in the man—but did not ex- 
plain much else. That coarsely 
limned environment could not ex- 
plain him either. 

The Greek paid wages and de- 
manded work. No more. It would 
not have troubled him if some of 
his men had a convict’s record 
behind them. He saw to it that 
they’d steal as little as they could. 
He trusted none of them. 

“Ask them questions! Why 
should I? I leave lies to women- 
folk! You’d get nothing but lies 
out of them. Here to-day! Off to- 
morrow!” 

Il Lento arriving one sultry Au- 
gust day, stayed right till Easter. 
His slowness and sureness—most of 
all his well-nigh perpetual silence 
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—had carved him a niche at the 
Greek’s. 

One morning they urged him to 
hurry. 

“Twenty clean plates, Lento! In 
less time than it would take you to 
click your heavy tongue! Twenty 
rum sailors in the place—all of 
them hungry! So hurry—you— 
nephew of ten dirty pigs.” 

Abuse left him cool. He went on 
with his job —his dark blue eyes 
pensive under their bristling red 
eyebrows, his unkempt beard all 
but fringing the greasy sink. 
Mouth shut. Indifferent. Went on 
working—much in the manner of a 
man hating his job and yet trying to 
make the best of it in the least ob- 
trusive way possible. His mind 
was not merely latticed against the 
greasy coarse environment of food 
refuse and the companionship of 
evil-mouthed dish-washers. His 
mind was shuttered, jealously, se- 


curely. 
“Hey, Lento, cart the soup in!” 
Twenty steaming  well-filled 


bowls on an enormous tray of 
heavy brass. The arms—stripped 
to the elbow—did not seem to no- 
tice the weight. The big head, 
thrown well back, Il Lento walked 
into the smoke-fouled eating room. 

Twenty men, sour-faced, sailors 
all, blue jerseys, white caps, twenty 
bearded red-faced men, surlily, si- 
lently awaiting his service. 

He began the accustomed ritual, 
balancing the huge tray on his left 
arm, doling out one bowl after an- 
other, remote, indifferent. 

Then the atmosphere—charged 
with nothing more than very ordi- 
nary, albeit keen, hunger, changed, 
drifted into a current of hostility. 

Such a detail as that! Such a 
trivial detail to cause a change of 
this kind. Nothing but a remark, 


uttered by a sailor to his right-hand 
neighbor, and Il Lento’s service 
came to a dead halt. 

“And who are you all?” he de- 
manded in their own language, 
which he had hoped never to hear 
again. 

A sailor cut him short. 

“Go on with your serving and 
keep your lip to yourself.” 

Two minutes later they stared at 
the half-laden tray, banged right in 
the middle of the table. The slam 
of the door still rang in their ears. 
They shrugged, wooden spoons 
clutched in their betarred hands. 

“Ps-sht! Thought we should not 
meet any of that scum here! A 
White Russian officer washing 
dishes for a dirty Greek! Insolent! 
Ah, well—we shall pay him out.” 

They drank their soup hurriedly, 
noisily. 

In the pantry Il Lento bent over 
the huge sink—his big hands sur- 
prisingly idle. He had not realized 
at the moment how the very idea of 
sack and, possibly, subsequent star- 
vation, left him untroubled. But 
his thoughts eddied round and 
round, a fierce rebellious turmoil of 
them. Dates among them—led 
their maddening dance . . . 1917- 
1919, 1921, 1922—and so on right 
to this Eastertide of 1929. Dish- 
washing, scavenging, stevedoring, 
street-sweeping, everything, any- 
thing. Unusual places. Remote 
places. Obscure, isolated. A huge 
map was etched in II Lento’s 
memory—always securely  shut- 
tered against any intrusion of his 
kind. What a map—North India— 
Borneo—Java—the Philippines — 
Tasmania and South Australia— 
Swerving round on to the African 
coast — Northwards —right into 
Egypt — Cairo — Algiers — Europe 
was blurred on the map. Hardly 
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any Europe for Il Lento through 
those checkered bitter years.. West- 
ward, always Westward. Had 
tramped through the Andes, had 
roughed it in the lesser known 
towns of Colombia and Brazil. Had 
weathered many a crimson storm in 
Mexico. His arms had won him 
what few things he needed. And 
then sheer bad luck tethering the 
freedom of his uncharted ways— 
incredibly arrogant in the teeth of 
so many servile tasks he could not 
but accept. Il Lento gritted his 
teeth. That rogue of a Dutch cap- 
tain—sailing from Rio, capturing 
his, Il Lento’s, service by a lying 
promise of a job in the Straits and 
leaving him stranded in Europe— 
on the Adriatic coast—within such 
a dangerously easy reach of the 
Dardanelles—that damning outlet 
to the Black Sea. 

The Black Sea! He remembered 
the Crimea bitterly enough. The 
sailors would have supposed he 
would remember the Crimea as the 
arena of a vast military defeat. I 
Lento’s thoughts were different. 
His memories unwound themselves 
in threads of rich warm color— 
white and rose marble—purple 
oleanders, dark-green cypresses 
cradling a house on the shore, a 
milky pearl pendant laid on a bed 
of emerald velvet. Cool shady 
rooms. Schumann’s __barcarola 
floating—silver music across the 
silver evening sea. And a voice 
gliding through the open window. 

Il Lento jerked himself up. The 
big hands became busy. Soap and 
brush and ungenerously tepid wa- 
ter. Now for his filthy rag of a 
towel. His mind worked as swiftly 
as his hands—for once. He’d do 


worse than slip to the quay in the 
evening. A boat—bound anywhere 
—except that continent of Europe 
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which was a stifling prison to Il 
Lento. 

From the walled-in pantry to the 
eating room was a distance of some 
two minutes. The hubbub of 
sailor’s voices could not disturb II 
Lento. 

They talked. They wondered. 
They planned over their chipped 
mugs of questionable rum. 

“A ‘white’ officer! Aim higher, 
boys! Not with all the swagger on 
him!” 

“Well—one of those damned 
princes or counts—then! Not the 
first of their kind to turn a dish- 
washer either!” 

“H—m—” ruminated the spokes- 
man. “Wait a second! Boys—I’ve 
got a plan. We said we would pay 
him out—did we not?” 

“We did,” they chorused. 

“You leave it to me, boys!” he 
banged a wooden spoon on the 
table. “Hey, you—boss—come in 
here.” 

The Greek stood at the door sus- 
piciously. He had no great liking 
for these Communist fellows. 
Would see to it that they paid their 
bill before leaving their seats. He 
had been out—doing his big mar- 
keting—had no idea about Il 
Lento’s outburst. 

“What is the _ trouble?” he 
growled—“Rum bad? Good enough 
for the likes of you—lI reckon. 
Well?” 

“Rum nothing—” gestured the 
burly spokesman and leant across 
the table, his cheeks bulging, red- 
dening, almost merging into the 
scarlet muffler on him, “Come 
nearer—boss. Shut the door. We 
have a joke to burst on you. We 
come from Russia—see?” 

“No need to tell me that,” mut- 
tered the Greek. 

“Well—then—” the sailor licked 
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his lips,—“Know that big dish- 
washer of yours—” 

“In my service—” cut in the 
Greek,—“Works well enough! 
What of him?” 

The sailor narrowed his eyes. 
Spoke in an important whisper: 

“What of him—boss? Why—no 
common dishwasher he! Know 
that?” 

The Greek shrugged. 

“Maybe—” he clipped his words, 
—*Might be the Shah of Persia for 
all I care. Can wash the dishes— 
though!” 

“You don’t see the point, boss—” 
urged the Russian. 

“You just get to it, and I'll see 
it all right!”—snapped the other. 

The sailor crossed his arms. 

“That giant is a Grand Duke— 
boss—” he _ said impressively. 
“Trust us to know the kind.” 

“Well—” the Greek shrugged— 
“If he were the Czar—what of it?” 

“Listen—we have been on his 
tracks for years—see? Keen on 
getting him—we are. Care to have 
a pocket well lined, would you?” 

“Depends on the lining,” tempo- 
rized the Greek. 

“Gold?” 

“Let me see the color of it.” 

“Nothing easier—” the _ sailor 
flaunted a few gold coins out of his 
tobacco pouch. The Greek’s eyes 
sparkled. 

“Well—get on with the idea.” 

“We want him!” urged the sailor. 
“Now—don’t you look so doubtful! 
We are banking on no mistake. He 
is Grand Duke George—the Czar’s 
own cousin.” 

“He has told you that?” broke in 
the Greek. 

“Not half. Carries a birthmark. 
And other things. Some of us here 
knew him all right in the bad old 
days—eh, boys?” he swung round, 


demanding an affirmation which 
came readily enough in a muffled 
chorus. 

“So—want to get him—you 
do—” ruminated the Greek. “Easily 
said! I can’t ship him off like a 
sack of wheat.” 

“Send him with an errand to the 
quay after sunset! Trust us with 
the rest.” 

“No funeral of mine that—” 
leered the Greek,—“‘What about the 
money?” 

The spokesman rose. 

“T’ll get the skipper to send one 
of the mates ashore after dinner,” 
he promised pompously. “Mind 
you, don’t play us foul.” 

“Me? Not likely—when there is 
good money in the offing,—” the 
Greek backed to the door. 

“So long—boss.” 

He answered: 

“So long—you 
bowed very low. 

All laughed except the scarred- 
faced spokesman. 

“No joke, boys. I’d known all 
along. Did not mean to tell you. 
He is that. Knew him in the 
Crimea. At Alupka he lived—like 
a king—with his Grand Duchess.” 

His words swept them into in- 
coherence. 

“Real—then! Why—” 

“The Ogpu did try to get him,” 
continued the spokesman. “No 
worry, boys—they will. remember 
our service. He is the very last im- 
portant fellow among the whole lot 
of them.” 

“But the skipper...” 

“Oh, I shall make him part with 
the money all right.” 

They rose to their feet—heavily 
—uncertainly. Moved to the door. 

Outside the eating-room entrance 
—on a crazily-pillared porch—an 
obviously American skipper stood, 


scum—” and 
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thoughtfully puffing at his pipe. 
The sailors trooped past him, the 
spokesman shoving into his elbow. 
A terse oath in English left the 
sailor satisfied. 

“He might have heard—that 
American pig,” he muttered to him- 
self, as they threaded their way to 
the quay along an unsavory tor- 
turous by-lane. “But all safe on 
that point. Does not understand a 
word of our language—sure thing.” 

And in the long flag-stoned pas- 
sage between the eating-room and 
the for once deserted pantry, II 


Lento stood—still, irresolute, al- 
most bored. 
“Queer! I had thought the man 


was bluffing. And now—lI suppose 
I might escape—though the chances 
are I might not. Well—” 

He leaned against the wall more 
than a little wearily. Life began 
tiring him with a vengeance. It had 
been too crowded for more than ten 
years. His muscles carried strength 
out of all proportion to the energy 
in him. He whistled softly. 

“Beggared — exiled—homeless — 
unknown. I’ve starved often, but 
I don’t think I’ve stolen once. I 
could not wring the boss’s neck. 
Nor could I go and drown myself. 
Might go into hiding—for a little 
while. But he knows and he won’t 
rest till he has screwed some money 
out of my plight. Well—then— 
why worry—at least, not till after 
dinner-time.” 

Il Lento pushed open the heavy 
door of the now quiet eating-room, 
cleared the long table slowly, paus- 
ing now and again, scrambled to- 
gether empty, sticky rum-mugs, 
greasy soup-bowls. Then raised 
his unkempt head, as the outer 
door opened. 

The tall spare American skipper 
took the pipe out of his mouth, gave 
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the all but startled dishwasher a 
keen look, entered the room and 
shut the door behind him. 

Il Lento bent over his laden tray, 
spoke in his immaculate Italian: 

“Early dinner not served till 
twelve, Signor. Shall I bring you 
some coffee or... ?” 

“Coffee be damned—” answered 
the skipper—‘Apologies! But I 
shipped a cargo of wheat and wine 
from Odessa in 1912 and got into a 
tangle with the Custom authorities 
on the Crimean coast. A matter of 
clever bribe I was too dense to 
a 

Il Lento’s face remained impas- 
sive. 

“I got help from some one near 
Alupka and shipped clear. From 
some one I could not even thank— 
properly—and I reckon—” 

Il Lento spoke not a word. 

“Sure—you remember—Sir. I 
guess I’ll stop right here. She’s go- 
ing to-night—bound for North Af- 
rica and later—I’m taking her fur- 
ther out East—I’ll welcome you on 
board, Sir. Four o’clock—way off 
the main quay—” 

“You are a great gentleman— 
Sir—” his English came to him 
rather slowly,—“I appreciate it. 
But there are two reasons which 
make me refuse your generosity. 
First—I should hate to get you into 
trouble—I have hardly any papers 
on me...and...and...” he 
faltered slightly—‘I do mean to go 
on keeping my present position— 
you understand?” 

The skipper’s gray eyes glinted. 

“Come as a steward. [I'll drop 
you at any port—if you like. Il 
shan’t let on. As to the papers, no 
trouble at all. This is a rummy 
place all right. Ill wangle some- 
thing. Dead easy. Well—coming, 
Sir? Four o’clock.” 
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Il Lento thought hard. 

“I am glad to accept, Sir.” There 
rang a very great dignity in the few 
words of thanks he added. 

The skipper stepped back onto 
the porch. At a distance he saw 
the wiry spare Greek — ambling 
along—a flask of wine under each 
arm. As he plodded on to the 
porch, puffing and panting under 
the load, the American grinned. 

“Guess that dishwasher of yours 
would make an easy job of it. 
Where did you pick him up, Mis- 
ter? A great gentleman, eh?” 

The Greek leered cunningly. 

“Too much of it—to me liking—” 
his English was not too bad. “Sure 
—will sack him one day. Too big 
pride on him. And slow—” 

“Good luck to you,” clipped the 
American, and went his way. 

Inside, Il Lento, having dusted 
the tables, suddenly stopped near 
the inner door. His eyes fell on a 
municipal notice. Rather, on the 
signature at its foot. 

“Never knew he was the city gov- 
ernor here,” murmured II Lento. 
“Well—he would have helped, of 
course. He could not but remem- 
ber. But, somehow I am glad it will 
not be him. This American is dif- 
ferent. Thinks of that small per- 
sonal service in the dead long ago. 
This makes it easier.” 

The Greek was in the room. Now 
Il Lento felt that his presence car- 
ried something unhealthy, green 
and slimy, almost reptile-like about 
it. 

“Well, Lento—back to the pan- 
try. I shall want you to do a job or 
two for me in the evening. No—no 
—no need to sweep under the table. 
Go to your dishes.” 

And Il Lento went—as usual— 
without any hurry on him. He 
felt he ought to have swept under 


the table. So many crumbs under 
it—here, there and everywhere. 
But he was glad to leave that slimy 
presence. 


The early dinner hour came and 
went. An unusually crowded hour. 
Il Lento worked hard, his sinewy 
arms bared right up to the shoul- 
der, his leonine head bent over the 
greasy, steaming, sudsy sink. The 
heat began mustering its strength. 
So they flung open the pantry door. 
The rattle of cutlery, the hubbub of 
voices, came through down the pas- 
sage. The air reeked with garlic, 
potatoes fried in dubious oil, shell- 
fish and fat sausages soused in pep- 
pered tomato sauce. II] Lento stood 
his own platter on a ledge near the 
sink, ate it standing, his palate al- 
most indifferent to the coarse over- 
seasoning. 

And suddenly the hubbub 
dropped. There fell a_ sinister 
hush. Down the passage a pantry- 
man ran, threw his dirty towel on 
to the floor, shouted to the big man 
still busy at the sink: 

“Slack it, Lento. Come on. They 
have got the boss—” 

Reluctantly enough II Lento fol- 
lowed his fellow-worker into the 
eating-room. He saw an over- 
turned table, a threatening official 
group of green-uniformed men 
kneeling over something on the 
floor. Except for them, the vast 
room was empty. The Greek’s 
clients were too wise to curry trou- 
ble with authorities. And _ the 
Greek, his coat in tatters, was liter- 
ally pinned into a corner, his dark 
face gone the color of ripe sage. I 
Lento heard him stutter: 

“But — Signore — Signore — have 
pity. I swear to you—I am only a 
poor Greek—I am a miserable inn- 
keeper. Will you bring ruin upon 
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me—I swear I know nothing—I 
never buy it—I never sell it—I— 
| = 

“Be silent,” thundered one of the 
uniformed men, “No—wait a mo- 
ment. Do you know cocaine when 
you see it or do you not?” 

“I do, but... ” stuttered the 
Greek. 

“Then hold your tongue. Keep 
your hands on him, Beppo. No 
need to search the house. This evi- 
dence is quite sufficient.” 

Il Lento came nearer. There— 
on the floor—lay a small white pile. 
He looked at it steadily over the 
heads of the still kneeling officials. 
He remembered a detail. He want- 
ed to smile. The Greek—banking 
on his thirty pieces of silver—con- 
fronted with this! 

Seconds fled. The Greek was 
whimpering in his corner. And II 
Lento kept still—thinking his own 
thoughts. Suddenly he remem- 
bered. The garden in the Crimea— 
the slim young girl—as yet his 
bride-to-be. Her voice: 

“George — not all the imperial 
blood in you would make me love 
you. But because you are—such a 
great and simple gentleman.” 

He dug his nails hard into his 
calloused palms. Oh, the utter 
shame of that pleasure in him at 
seeing his betrayer humbled into 
dirt and disgrace. Il] Lento took a 
step forward, coughed slightly: 

“Signore, I have come here as a 
witness.” 

“What?” one of the officials 
swung round, appraised the green 
baize apron, the soapy bare arms, 
the upkempt beard. 

“What evidence can you give?” 

Il Lento cleared his throat. 

“I was serving some sailors with 
soup this morning. I remember 
one of them opened a bag of this 
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stuff—” his right thumb pointed to 
the white pile on the floor. They 
were sailors from—an alien ship. 
I think he never noticed he had 
spilled it, Signore. I have been with 
my master for nearly eight months. 
To the best of my knowledge he 
does not traffic in cocaine. I attest 
it.” 

“You call this evidence?” the of- 
ficial sneered at him. “Well—we 
do not. What is your word worth 
—anyway—a common dishwasher 
and are you not a foreigner at 
that?” 

Il Lento’s deeply tanned cheeks 
ran crimson. Of course, what use 
a dishwasher’s evidence to these 
people. Yet he had begun. Could 
not draw back. This was not done. 
Half-measures—shoddy, pitiful. 
Helplessly he glared round the 
room, saw the municipal notice on 
the wall. Yes—but stake this for 
the sake of a potential Judas. Oh, 
no. Il Lento clenched his hands 
harder and harder. No, he could 
not go to such lengths. Lay bare 
his misery and shame and all the 
darkness of twelve exiled years. 
Oh—so ran his mind in a thousand 
eddying tumults whilst his lips 
moved very slowly: 

“A dishwasher’s word is no use to 
you, Signore, but there is one man 


_in this city who would be ready to 


accept that word.” 

“Your master, no doubt?” they 
flung at him  contemptuously. 
“Take care—we might rope you in 
as his accomplice.” 

Il Lento crossed the room, raised 
his left hand, rested it against the 
signature at the foot of the munici- 
pal notice. 

“This is the man, Signore,’ he 
said quietly. “The Governor in 
this city would never doubt my 
word.” 
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“What—a Royal Duke?” they all 
but shouted him down, but II Lento 
stood his ground. 

“I do not want to threaten—’” his 
calmness carried even more convic- 
tion than his actual word—‘“but I 
am prepared to say—there may be 
consequences unless you take my 
message to the Governor. Here it 
is.” 

For the sake of a whimpering 
crouching man in the corner, Il 
Lento parted with the one and only 
treasure he had kept from the great 
wreck. The huge stone may have 
made the officials waver in their 
contempt. Or it may have been 
the brief message Il Lento scrawled 
then and there on the back of a dis- 
carded bill. Or—most likely—it 
was Il Lento’s own attitude which 
made everybody in the room forget 
the green baize apron and the soapy 
bare arms and the unkempt red 
beard. Il Lento standing there, 
sure of himself, a little sad, more 
than a little bored, almost—but not 
quite—wishing he had not gone to 
such lengths. 

And the officials argued that the 
city governor—reputedly a demo- 
cratic freak, would not bear much 
malice for their acceding to a mad 
request of an obvious lunatic. 


They left the inn well guarded— 
they went—taking the heavy signet 
ring and the scrawled message. 
They never came back. 


At five o’clock the same after- 
noon a merchant steamer under the 
American flag was cutting south- 
wards along the Adriatic. In one of 
the deck cabins the skipper sat, ap- 
praising his giant of a guest. 

“And you went and staked every- 
thing to get that rogue out of a mess 
he very likely had a finger in?” 

“Sir—” Il Lento gestured—“It 
would have meant a great deal to 
me if the Governor had behaved dif- 
ferently. But, he understood my 
incognito and promised not to break 
it. So there was no real sacrifice 
made. Please God I shall never see 
Europe again and nobody will 
know. As to that rogue of a 
Greek” —he shrugged his huge 
shoulders—“I only hope it may 
teach him to refuse all unworthy 
winnings in the future.” 

The skipper whistled. 

“You are a Grand Duke, Sir,” he 
reflected, “but—you are also a great 
gentleman.” 

He did not understand why his 
guest’s big eyes grew almost 
dimmed—just for a brief moment. 
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By MICHAEL MONAHAN 


EADER, wouldst thou know 
of a place where thou mayst 
enjoy complete rest of body and 
mind, cessation from worry and 
care, a species of anticipated Nir- 
vana, while yet savoring the sweet- 
ness of essential life—then come 
with me to Aix-en-Provence. The 
discovery of this charming little 
city (the little cities, you should 
know, are the most pleasurable in 
France) was I believe, all things 
considered, my happiest fortune in 
Provence. 

For this there were several rea- 
sons. In the first place, Aix is a 
good ways off the beaten path of 
travel, i.e., not directly in the lo- 
cust track of the tumultuary tour- 
ist, Cook—or otherwise conducted. 
Do not confound it with Aix-les- 
Bains, French cities of resort being 
our particular aversion. Also, the 
Syndicat d’Initiative hath not yet 
estranged it from its native virtues 
nor corrupted the admirable can- 
dor of its people. I cannot imag- 
ine a sharper difference than that 
existing between the Avignonnais 
and the Aixois. Both French and 
Provengals, they are as antipodally 
unlike in certain traits, heretofore 
indicated, as foreigners. I do not 
wish to be invidious; Tros Ty- 
riusque mihi nullo_ discrimine 
agetur; but truth before all, is our 
motto. Aix then is one of the cit- 
ies I love in Southern France, and 
I am bound to record here some 
tokens of my affection, that he who 
reads may perhaps profit by them. 

Aix is the most ancient of the 
Roman colonies in France; 


very 


near the city Marius fought his 
great battle with the Teutones and 
the Cimbri (the Aixois having no 
Roman monuments to speak of, al- 
lude to it as an event of yester- 
day!). She was a Royal city under 
the Visigoths and the Angevins, 
flourished peacefully under the 
good René, bore a part in the re- 
ligious wars, and was long the seat 
of a Parliament, just but distin- 
guished for severity. Aix suffered 
from the excesses of the Revolution 
and was deprived of certain civic 
dignities. Discrowned but not de- 
graded, she now lives in proud 
meditation upon her glorious past, 
not without a prudent regard to the 
present and a hopeful thought of 
the future. 

Aix is an aristocratic city, with 
nothing of the parvenue about her; 
aristocracy is of her blood, of her 
very essence. She is silent, dis- 
creet, avoiding the réclame, betray- 
ing herself only by the stigmata of 
long rooted nobility and the proud 
reserve of her ancient houses. 
There is to be seen or felt in Aix 
less of what we call vulgarity than 
in any French town of my ac- 
quaintance,. 

This exordium may assure the 
reader of my good faith. Let us 
now proceed to back it up with 
some particulars. 

Aix is proud and with good rea- 
son of her Cours de Mirabeau, a 
wide handsome street, deeply 
shaded with plane trees, adorned 
with fountains and lined with 
noble houses of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Several 
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of these hétels (residences) are his- 
torically interesting; all are no- 
table for their massive architec- 
ture and sculpturings, not often 
emulated in our time. The famous 
Puget, seventeenth century artist, 
designed not a few of them. 

At No. 3, ancient Hédtel des 
Princes, Napoleon, First Consul, 
stopped on his way to Paris. It 
is related that a lady well known 
for her strong republican principles 
called on him and presented him 
with a crown of laurel. The First 
Consul, whose republican inclina- 
tions were then considerably on the 
wane, politely accepted the gift and 
sent it down to the kitchen as a 
souvenir for the landlady. Pope 
Pius VII., afterwards prisoner of 
Napoleon, and Maria Christina of 
Spain, were also guests at this 
hotel. 

Charles IV. of Spain lodged at 
No. 27, Mille de Montpensier and a 
Spanish royal heir at No. 38. More 
interesting than these royalties, the 
Princess Borghese (Pauline Bona- 
parte) often tripped in and out of 
No. 20, carelessly intent perhaps on 
a little flirtation while her brother 
rocked the world. 

No. 19 rue Gaston de Saporta is 
memorable for that Louis le 
Grand sojourned there during one 
month—a time of great perturba- 
tion, no doubt, for the Aixois. It 
is a large house with grand stair- 
cases; one imagined le Roi Soleil 
(the King Sun) ascending or de- 
scending, followed by a crash of 
courtiers exuding a profuse incense 
of admiration. Epitome of human 
vanity, consummate flower of a bad 
system, who can help hating or be- 
ing interested in le grand Mon- 
arque? 

Rue Vauvenargues No. 26 recalls 
the famous philosopher; rue Court- 
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eissade No. 5 the poet Malherbe. 
Incidentally, at the Church of the 
Madeleine there lies buried the 
young girl Rose Duperrier whose 
early death drew from the poet 
these famous lines: 


“Et Rose, elle a vécu ce que vivent 
les roses, 
L’espace d’un matin.” 


“So Rose, a flower this life adorn- 
ing, 

Lived the space of a rose—one 
summer morning.” 


Mirabeau remains the hero of 
Aix, indeed the town seems rather 
over-anxious to appropriate him 
(he has a striking statue at the 
Palais de Justice). One is shown 
the house of the Marignane family 
(No. 8 rue Mazarine) which had the 
honor of receiving him as a son-in- 
law. The local legend has it that 
Mirabeau fearing rejection by Mlle. 
de Marignane, bribed a chamber- 
maid to admit him secretly to the 
house at an unseasonable hour; 
upon which in scant attire the bold 
Riquetti exhibited himself at a win- 
dow, thereby drawing a great crowd 
in front. Only marriage could atone 
for such a scandal, and accordingly 
the pair were joined a few days aft- 
erwards at the Church Saint-Esprit, 
where the register is still to be 
seen. 

I went and stood under the win- 
dows of the house in the rue Maz- 
arine, unchanged since Mirabeau’s 
time, and with so narrow a passage 
way that very few people could have 
gathered there. This is the neces- 
sary “grain of salt,” otherwise the 
story hangs well. As everybody 
knows, the marriage was an unhap- 
py one, and the pair lived together 
but a short time. Mirabeau re- 
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mained of pluralist tendencies in 
regard to women. 

A remarkable feature of several 
old mansions are the Cariatides in 
front supporting a balcony or por- 
tal. Scarcely less notable are the 
massively constructed doors, vari- 
ously sculptured, attached to many 
of these houses. To the aristocratic 
Aixois “his house was his castle,” 
as to the Englishman; it is plain 
that much wealth was needed for 
the building of these grand houses. 

Along the Cours de Mirabeau one 
will find some good restaurants, 
with the cheerful spectacle of peo- 
ple dining in front, in the open air, 
enjoying the excellent food and 
wines provided; more than all with 
that cordial happiness, best gift of 
civilization, denied to us Americans 
by our inherent barbarism, which 
we mistake for a proof of moral su- 
periority! One seemed to be in the 
very sweet of life as one sat there 
during the afternoon or evening, 
sipping Vouvray, forgetting that 
there was ever a New York or a 
newspaper or a stock-ticker, en- 
joying the luxury of stilled nerves, 
absorbing peace in great draughts, 
lulled by some near-by fountain— 
la Fontaine d’Eau Chaude, d’Eau 
Froide, de Quartre Dauphins, de La 
Madeleine, etc.—where is there not 
a fountain in Aix, immemorially 
celebrated for its waters? O Aix, 
thy name is truly Anodyne! 

I was glad that Aix has no monu- 
ments‘ to speak of, at least nothing 


ilf the reader be not, like so many persons, 
affected with altitudophobia, I urge him to 
visit the Tour de l’Horloge (Clock Tower) ris- 
ing amid a quaint square environed with old 
houses and furnished with a tall fountain 
(Aix has as many fountains as squares). This 
Clock Tower dates from the time of the Comtal 
government (thirteenth century) and to ascend 
it, no difficult feat, is to touch hands with 
antiquity. At the first story, statues of the 
Four Seasons appear in regular succession on 
the facade. 
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to be exploited or “restored,” and 
one was therefore free of the an- 
noyance inseparable from such 
things; being always in good hu- 
mor with the place and its cour- 
teous, unexigent people. Yes, it 
was a dream, those ten days at 
Aix; would I might sleep and live 
it over again! 

My hotel, the Sextius (named 
after the redoubted Roman Consul 
Sextius Calvinus who founded Aix 
123 B. c.) was the exact opposite of 
the Hétel des Papes (the “Litho- 
graph”) at Avignon. I had a beau- 
tiful room, so quiet that it seemed 
like sleeping in a well; meals, serv- 
ice, everything unexceptionable, 
including the rates, which would 
have moved my Czxsarian friend of 
the Lithograph to jump up and bite 
the paper from the wall! One can 
only hope that the “new travel,” 
with the tourist agencies and the 
syndicats, may not corrupt the Sex- 
tius and fire the now contented 
Aixois with an ignoble greed of 
gain. 

At the Hétel de Ville you may in- 
spect the Bibliothéque Méjanes 
(library), a very rare collection of 
books and manuscripts, illuminat- 
ed texts, incunabula, bindings of 
the master relieurs, etc. You are 
allowed to examine a “Book of the 
Hours,” said to have been illumi- 
nated by the good King René him- 
self—no more, I dare say, than my 
friend Elbert Hubbard illumined 
those books which he sent forth as 
having been done “in the manner 
of the Venetian.” Evidently René 
had a hand in every christening, 
though he was not the father of his 
people, in the sense imputed to 
Henri Quatre. Aix cherishes his 
memory after five centuries. One 
is glad to see his jolly statue by 
David d’Angers on the Cours Mira- 











beau, holding in his hand the 
muscat grape which he introduced 
into Provence. René was some- 
thing of a poet, and he presided 
over the Court of Love, since poetry 
and the tender passion usually go 
together. He was of prudent car- 
riage himself, for a King, and is 
credited with a treatise on morality. 
One sees the tomb of his natural 
daughter, Blanche of Anjou, in the 
cloister of the cathedral Saint-Sau- 
veur; but such “accidents” were 
inevitable to royalty. 

I have written more than enough 
to point out the charms of Aix, and 
to justify my preference for her 
among Provencal cities—in nowise, 
however, to the disparagement of 
Nimes. It remains only to add a 
word on her Museum of Fine Arts, 
in some sort her peculiar and dis- 
tinguishing claim to notice. 

The Museum of Aix ranks first 
among similar collections in 
Provence by the artistic merit, rich- 
ness and variety of its treasures. It 
has a certain cachet of distinction 
which no other museum in the 
South may rival. Among eminent 
critics and connoisseurs, Mérimée 
has borne testimony to its com- 
manding claims. The illustrated 
catalogue of this museum is itself 
a treasure. I can but regret that 
my space permits only a short men- 
tion of works that solicit the ad- 
miration of all lovers of art. 

Sculpture: Remains of a trophy 
commemorative of a victory won 
by the Gauls over the Ligurians. 
Unique and of extraordinary inter- 
est. Greek—The Galatian Soldier; 
The Bacchante, ornamenting one 
face of a tripod, an exquisite work 
first signalized by Mérimée; per- 
haps the pearl of this collection. 
Busts of the Gallo-Roman period. 
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Portrait of Henry IV. (Henry of 
Navarre). Portrait of the artist 
Puget by his pupil Veyrier. Two 
masterpieces by Houdon: bust of 
the celebrated Cagliostro, and one 
equally striking of Bailli de Suf- 
fren. 

Paintings: The Kiss of the 
Muse, Trillie. The Pilgrims at Em- 
maus, Jacopo du Ponte. Portrait of 
a Man, Rubens. St. Paul and St. 
Anthony, Teniers. Ecce Homo, Mo- 
rales. Madonna, Carlo Dolce. Por- 
trait of a Young Man, portrait of 
Himself, Rembrandt. Fine por- 
traits of eighteenth century, includ- 
ing work of Van Loo, Largilliére, 
Latour (portrait of le Duc de Vil- 
lars). The Triumph of Galatea, 
Greuze. The Continence of Scipio, 
Vien. Arlésienne, Raspal.  Por- 
trait of Mirabeau, Boze. Jupiter 
and Thetis, Ingres. Prisoner of 
Chillon, Dubufe. Galley of Cleo- 
patra, Picou. Portrait of Pompone 
de Bellievre, Champaigne. Jesus 
Insulted, Du Jardin, a painful but 
arresting study. St. Louis, Bishop 
of Toulouse, attributed to Giotto; a 
work of great value. 

Besides the Cathedral Saint-Sau- 
veur, the churches of Aix, St. Jean 
de Malte, La Madeleine (with the 
lovely “Preachers’ Fountain”), St. 
Baptiste contain some rare works 
of art illustrated by such names as 
Veronese, Van Loo, Mignard, Mar- 
rot, Borrochio, Fromentin, Serre, 
etc. 

It will thus be seen that this lit- 
tle city offers all that is necessary 
to one’s artistic culture, favored as 
it is by an environment peculiarly 
sympathetic and well-nigh unique 
in Provence. In fine, changing a 
little Dick Steele’s phrase, really to 
know Aix is to have acquired a lib- 
eral education. 








THE MAN WHO MADE SURGERY SAFE 


By KENNETH R. PARMENTER, M.D. 


T an age when most boys are 

deciding to become policemen 
or sea-captains, Joseph Lister had 
informed his parents that he de- 
sired to be a surgeon. Since the 
Quaker family of Lister were plain 
country people out of Yorkshire, ar- 
riving in London to become tobac- 
conists, watchmakers or wine mer- 
chants, it would be interesting to 
know where the surgical tenden- 
cies of this boy originated. 

We do know, however, that on 
April 5, 1827, when Louis Pasteur, 
who discovered germs as a cause of 
human disease, was but five years 
old, Lister, his most famous fol- 
lower, was born into a happy and 
favorable environment. 

His parents possessed vision, un- 
usual education, and culture. Like 
all true Quakers, while not oppos- 
ing healthful recreation for their 
children, they impressed upon them 
the seriousness of life and taught 
them to combine instruction with 
play. Work was considered sacred, 
and no time was to be wasted. 

Perhaps the seemingly narrow 
Quaker existence in this deeply re- 
ligious family aided in developing 
the talents so characteristic of the 
great surgeon—singleness of aim, 
attention to detail, and capacity for 
work. 

Intelligent beyond his age, Lister 
quite early showed leanings toward 
science; but his father who did not 
approve surgical interference with 
nature, discouraged the idea of his 
entering medicine. Later, as he 
noted the persistence of these tend- 
encies, he withdrew his objection, 


insisting, however, that the boy first 
receive a thorough training in gen- 
eral education. 

Young Lister was fortunate in 
having a parent who was not only 
a business man of considerable 
means, but a student as_ well. 
Hence, during the years of prepara- 
tion he never lacked for money, and 
the father, anxious for his son’s 
success, was ready to advise and 
suggest. To a young man of ambi- 
tion and character, freedom from 
financial anxiety was but an incen- 
tive to better work. 

At that time medical students en- 
tered the hospital wards during the 
first year, and had a much closer 
association with their instructors 
than to-day. Wrapped up in his 
work, Lister early began experi- 
ments which later led to his studies 
in surgical inflammation. Having 
a Quaker roommate considerably 
older than himself, he made few 
student friends, and studied so hard 
it brought on a severe nervous 
breakdown lasting for months. 
Fortunately, later as house officer 
in the hospital, he found a more 
cheerful and wholesome existence. 
Much of his shyness disappeared, 
and he entered into the social life 
of the University. Yet his moral 
purity and deep religious faith al- 
ways remained. 

When in 1852 Lister ceased to be 
a student and was elected to the 
Royal College of Surgeons, he left 
behind no reputation for brilliancy, 
but was remembered as a man of 
exact and original observation, a 
searcher after the truth, and a dili- 
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gent and persistent worker. All 
qualities which in after years en- 
abled him first to apply practically 
the germ theory of Pasteur to medi- 
cine, and so make a surgical opera- 
tion reasonably safe. 

Since there was no immediate 
need to earn a living, the young 
physician decided, before settling 
in London as a surgeon, to take a 
month in Edinburgh to be followed 
by study on the continent. But the 
month in the north was destined to 
stretch into seven interesting years, 
during which Lister became assist- 
ant in the clinic, and the favored 
protégé of Scotland’s great surgical 
genius, James Syme. This was no 
mean honor, and brought with it a 
share of the older man’s thirty 
years of valuable experience. 

Well grounded in science and 
surgical technique, Lister’s rise was 
rapid. Assistant, lecturer, he also 
became associated with Syme in his 
private work, with adjoining con- 
sulting rooms. Then in 1856, at 
the age of twenty-nine, he married 
Agnes, daughter of his much ad- 
mired chief. 

As Lister was now a very busy 
man, he was fortunate to have mar- 
ried so helpful a companion; all 
the notes of his vast surgical and 
scientific investigations are in her 
handwriting. 

And again fortune seemed to fa- 
vor this indefatigable worker, for 
but three years after his marriage, 
he was called to fill a vacancy in 
Glasgow and became professor of 
surgery in the University. 

This was an important step up- 
ward, for with so many patients 
_ entirely under his care, he was free 
to develop his own ideas. To have 
more time for research, he did only 
surgery in his private work; a de- 
cided innovation in those days. 
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When the time finally came to 
launch his revolutionary antiseptic 
methods of operating and surgical 
aftercare, this independent position 
in Glasgow proved to him the wis- 
dom of leaving Edinburgh. 


It is difficult to conceive the dan- 
gers of surgery before 1865, the 
year when Lister first applied to 
operations and surgical wounds the 
antiseptic methods of cleanliness. 
Nowadays, we enter a hospital for 
treatment or an operation, expecting 
and demanding an immaculate and 
sterilized operating room. Every 
nurse or surgeon must be dressed 
in a sterilized gown; every instru- 
ment, dressing or ligature must be 
germless and free from danger; 
everyone’s hands covered with 
sterile rubber gloves; and every ar- 
ticle coming in contact with the 
wounds must be absolutely, sur- 
gically clean. Unless some grave 
and inexcusable error in technique 
occurs, the patient has an operating 
wound which is dry, odorless, com- 
paratively painless, and which 
should be nicely healed by the tenth 
day. Particularly, all women in 
childbirth are surrounded by per- 
fect surgical cleanliness. The nurse 
and physician guard the patient 
from infection; the hospital to-day 
is the safest place for the baby to 
come into the worid. 

Contrast such conditions with 
the days before Lister made his 
great discovery. Then the hospital 
was the most dangerous place to go 
for an operation or for the expect- 
ant mother to be confined. It was 
far safer to perform an opera- 
tion in a private house or even 
in a field than in a hospital. In 
those pre-Listerian days, the sur- 
geon and nurses were often a 
menace, innocently bringing to the 
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patient infection and death. To 
the expectant woman, and to all 
wounds they carried germs upon 
instruments, dressings, and cloth- 
ing, and most of all upon their un- 
clean hands. Not only was the pa- 
tient infected during the operation, 
but at every subsequent dressing 
of the wound germs were broughi 
to him from other patients, and 
even from the post-mortem or dis- 
secting room. 

The mortality in surgical and 
maternity hospitals was appalling, 
ranging at different periods from 
15 to 50 per cent, or even higher. 
Sometimes as many as three out of 
every five patients subjected to ma- 
jor operations died, and at times 
nearly half the mothers succumbed 
to childbed fever if confined in hos- 
pital. A large majority of patients 
entering for an operation, instead 
of getting well in ten days or two 
weeks, developed erysipelas, sep- 
ticemia, lockjaw or the dread hos- 
pital gangrene. Rarely did one sur- 
vive this latter process of mortifica- 
tion. 

Pus and stench were in every 
ward and nearly all wounds. To 
heal without pus was almost un- 
known. Often it was necessary to 
close a hospital until the fearful 
epidemic had passed. Indeed, the 
surgeon was helpless to combat 
these diseases. No wonder any 
surgical interference became a 
grave proceeding only to be resorted 
to in extreme need. 

Even when resident house officer 
in the University Hospital in Lon- 
don, young Lister was impressed by 
the frequency of disaster after the 
simplest surgery. The cure was 
usually more serious than the orig- 
inal trouble for which the opera- 
tion was done. Too often the pa- 


tient was doomed from the moment 
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of the first incision; yet in severe 
cases of injury some attempt had to 
be made to save life. 

In Edinburgh conditions were no 
better; everywhere were pus fever 
and gangrene. Though the assist- 
ant admired the work of Syme, his 
father-in-law, how futile such skill 
appeared when the patient suc- 
cumbed in a few days to infection. 

All Lister’s spare time was de- 
voted to the investigation of sur- 
gical inflammation. Often half the 
night was given to microscopic 
study of diseased tissues and secre- 
tions from wounds. Frequently he 
told his students that the man who 
could find the cause of suppuration 
would be the greatest benefactor of 
the age. And later, in showing to a 
student that unbelievable miracle, a 
perfectly healed wound, Lister ex- 
claimed, “The main object of my 
life is to find out how to procure 
such a result in all wounds.” 

As the years slipped by in Edin- 
burgh conditions did not improve. 
Though he continued his investiga- 
tions, became an excellent diagnos- 
tician, and a surgeon of unusual 
skill, defeat too often came in the 
form of the ever dreaded infection. 

When in 1860, Lister became 
Professor of Surgery in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow, a royal appoint- 
ment with considerable honor, he 
came to an abundance of clinical 
material; and his later position in 
the Royal Infirmary, one of the 
largest in the Kingdom, opened to 
him even greater opportunities. 

His eagerness for investigations, 
his clearness and directness in the 
lecture room, and his skillful oper- 
ating, soon won the admiration of 
the students; he became “Chief” 
to them. Stimulated by success 
and the enthusiasm of his pupils, 
he labored early and late to improve 
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conditions in the wards. As the 
months passed and infection still 
stalked through the hospital, a less 
courageous person might have lost 
heart, yet all the time he believed 
that sooner or later the remedy 
would be found. 

One day in 1865, Dr. Thomas 
Anderson, Professor of Chemistry, 
advised Lister to read the experi- 
ments and teachings of the French 
scientist, Louis Pasteur. This in- 
vestigator, after years of observa- 
tion, had proved conclusively that 
disease was caused by living organ- 
isms so small that they could be 
seen only by a powerful micro- 
scope; that each disease had a spe- 
cial kind of germ; that living germs 
were always present in the dis- 
charges from wounds, abscesses 
and sores; that soiled dressings, 
hands and surgical instruments 
were alive with them, and that a 
few were even carried by dust in 
the air. Also that only heat and 
certain chemicals would destroy 
these germs. 

Here was the clue for which Lis- 
ter had been seeking: It was not the 
air as he had always believed, but 
live organisms that caused all these 
horrible diseases. Most French 
physicians had received Pasteur’s 
teachings with skepticism, but it re- 
mained for this man from Scotland 
to grasp their significance. To 
make surgery safe and to prevent 
infection and suppuration, these 
germs must be destroyed. The 
dressings, the instruments, the sur- 
geon’s hands, everything that might 
come in contact with wounds made 
either by the surgeon or by acci- 
dent, must be freed by chemicals 
from these microscopic living 
germs. Only then would hospital 
diseases cease. 

And again it was Anderson, the 
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chemist, who came to the rescue. 
He suggested to Lister who was al- 
ready experimenting with various 
chemicals, that German creosote, or 
carbolic acid had been found to 
render sewage harmless. Why not 
use it as a disinfectant for wounds? 

Lister decided to try it; and first 
used the antiseptic method upon 
persons with compound fracture. 
Such cases where the bones stuck 
out through the skin were frequent- 
ly brought to the Royal Infirmary. 
With the usual treatment some 
three out of every five died of gan- 
grene, and those treated by amputa- 
tion had a long convalescence com- 
plicated by infection. 

Among those treated by the new 
method was a ten-year-old boy 
brought in with a badly fractured 
arm. The skin and muscles were 
torn and hanging in shreds, and 
three bones protruded through the 
skin. Here indeed was a test at 
hand. Before antisepsis immedi- 
ate amputation offered the only 
hope, with a possible two chances in 
five of recovery. Deciding to risk 
everything, Lister applied carbolic 
acid freely to the skin and lacerated 
tissues, and even to the ends of the 
bones. Then all was covered with 
a dressing soaked in strong car- 
bolic. 

Instead of the boy developing 
chills, fever, and blood-poisoning, a 
miracle happened. None of the 
dreadful complications occurred. 
Slowly and beautifully the tissues 
began to heal. New flesh formed, 
and new skin grew in from the 
sides. No fever, no poisoning, no 
gangrene! 

In our day of clean surgery we 
can scarcely conceive the astonish- 
ment of the nurses and assistants at 
such a result; but we can imagine 
the satisfaction and delight of the 
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man who had labored so long to 
bring this about. 

After only a few trials, Lister was 
convinced in his own mind that the 
end of surgical infection was in 
sight, and that some day nearly all 
wounds would heal without inflam- 
mation. 

Of course not every case resulted 
in a perfect cure. Errors in tech- 
nique were bound to occur. At 
first the acid was used at too great 
strength, destroying some tissue 
and retarding recovery. But one 
by one the mistakes were rectified, 
and the antiseptic method adopted 
not only for accidental wounds, but 
also to prevent infection in fresh in- 
cisions made by the surgeon. 

Despite the skepticism of his op- 
ponents, at the end of three years 
Lister could point to thirty-two 
cases of compound fracture treated 
without infection or death; and out 
of forty amputations only six 
losses; at that time an unheard-of 
record. 

The conditions under which these 
patients were treated fills us with 
the highest respect for the care 
these pioneers must have given to 
detail. Each wing of the Royal In- 
firmary was in charge of a separate 
corps of surgeons and nurses. In 
the wards where the new antisep- 
sis was not used, conditions were at 
their worst, blood-poisoning taking 
the usual heavy toll. Finally the 
mortality became so high that the 
managers ordered the hospital 
closed and the drains and founda- 
tions investigated. 

Only four feet from the entrance 
to the accident ward and a few 
inches below the ground, the work- 
ers came upon an enormous vault 
with hundreds of coffins holding the 
victims of the cholera epidemic of 
1849. Nearby was another vault 
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for the reception of paupers. Here, 
Lister, directing the workers, “came 
upon tiers of coffins and a stench 
too horrible to contemplate.” Also 
adjoining the Infirmary were larg- 
er pits, each holding eighty bodies, 
with a total of something over five 
thousand. And the hospital was 
flanked by yet another huge ceme- 
tery. The Infirmary, amid such 
surroundings, housed five hundred 
and eighty-four patients. 

At this time the antiseptic sys- 
tem had been in effect nine months. 
Lister’s patients were separated 
from the others only by a five-foot 
corridor. Despite this close prox- 
imity and opportunity for infection, 
his wards remained free from hos- 
pital diseases. Not a single case of 
septicemia developed. Such a rec- 
ord speaks volumes for the effi- 
ciency of this new technique and 
nursing service. Lister regarded 
the experience as conclusive. Never 
afterward did his faith in the sys- 
tem waver. 

Yet the fight for clean surgery 
was only beginning. A_ certain 
type of mind refuses to break from 
old-established customs, and for 
months Lister was deliberately mis- 
understood, misrepresented, and 
subjected to the most cruel perse- 
cution. Bitter anonymous letters 
were frequently sent to him. Spite- 
ful attacks appeared both in the 
public press and in reputable med- 
ical journals. Among the worst of 
his accusers was the eminent sur- 
geon of Edinburgh, Sir James Simp- 
son. While his own wards contin- 
ued to be hotbeds of infection, and 
he knew definitely of the remark- 
able results under antisepsis, both 
openly and anonymously he at- 
tacked Lister at every opportunity. 

For a time Lister replied to many 
of these attacks, but finally ignored 
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them and devoted his energy to 
perfecting the system. For all the 
skepticism he had the satisfaction 
of seeing antisepsis adopted with 
great success in Denmark, Ger- 
many and other countries, and in 
Birmingham and other cities there 
came to be faithful followers who 
used the new methods successfully 
and made many improvements. 

In 1869 Lister returned to Edin- 
burgh to succeed his father-in-law, 
Professor Syme. Received with en- 
thusiasm by teachers, students and 
colleagues, he now entered upon 
the most fruitful and prosperous 
period of his career. Each year 
some hundreds of freshmen came 
under his influence. With the death 
of his bitter critic, Simpson, most 
of the local opposition vanished, 
and the antiseptic system assumed 
the position it deserved. 

For a number of years Lister did 
all his operations under his famous 
spray, an invention of his own not 
unlike a huge atomizer, the bellows 
operated by foot power. It was 
dubbed the “Donkey Engine,” and 
filled the air surrounding patient, 
operators and nurses with a fine 
carbolic spray, highly irritating and 
decidedly unpopular. The uncon- 
scious patient alone could not pro- 
test its use. This disagreeable and 
more or less dangerous method he 
finally though somewhat reluctant- 
ly gave up. 

Lister never became an “aseptic” 
operator. It is quite possible that 
had he discarded his somewhat 
vigorous chemical antisepsis, it 
would have resulted in disaster, dis- 
crediting the new system and so re- 
tarding the final appearance of 
clean surgery. According to pres- 
ent day standards, his technique 
would doubtless have seemed woe- 
fully lacking in essential cleanli- 


ness. The efficient modern appa- 
ratus for sterilizing gowns and 
dressings had not yet been perfect- 
ed, and the germ-proof rubber 
gloves for surgeons and nurses were 
not yet in existence. But his ad- 
vance over previous methods was 
such as to allow of no comparison. 


Already surgeon-in-ordinary to 
her Majesty in Scotland, Lister, in 
1871, was called to Balmoral where 
he operated upon Queen Victoria 
for an abscess under the arm. A 
rubber tube, boiled in carbolic, was 
used for drainage,—its first ap- 
pearance in England. This honor 
to Edinburgh’s skill must have 
given the London surgeons food for 
thought. 

Four years later his tour of the 
German hospitals became almost a 
triumphal march. Everywhere he 
was received with the highest ac- 
claim, and the Germans were sur- 
prised to find him, not the autocrat 
they had imagined, but the most un- 
assuming and modest of men and 
still a seeker after truth. 

On his return to Edinburgh, 
Queen Victoria asked him to make 
a public declaration condemning 
the “horrible practice” of vivisec- 
tion. Much to her surprise Lister 
replied that the practice was not 
“horrible,” that the experiments 
were humanely done while the ani- 
mals were under an anesthetic, and 
that he could not conscientiously 
accede to her Majesty’s wishes 
since such experiments were neces- 
sary to deliver mankind from dis- 
ease. 

At the Philadelphia International 
Medical Congress, in 1876, Lister’s 
presence and words paved the way 
for the adoption of antisepsis 
among American surgeons. 

With considerable reluctance and 
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not a little sadness, the following 
year found Lister accepting the 
Chair of Surgery at King’s College 
Hospital, London. While his 
friends urged him to remain in 
Edinburgh, he felt that in London 
there was a mission to perform for 
the new system which he could not 
decline. 

As Pasteur found his theory of 
germs viewed with suspicion by his 
comrades in Paris, so Lister found 
his antisepsis accepted by few Lon- 
don surgeons. Many of them were 
distinctly hostile. At first he met 
criticism recalling the early Glas- 
gow days. Such a reception was 
distinctly depressing to the four as- 
sistants who came down from Edin- 
burgh to a hospital of infected 
wards and a group of unenthusias- 
tic students. But gradually as the 
death rate dropped, and King’s Hos- 
pital became free from septicemia, 
these London surgeons came to be- 
lieve that this man from Scotland 
had something to offer them. 

Even so, for a time some of the 
more conservative and obstinate, 
rather than accept the evidence be- 
fore them, allowed their patients to 
suffer and die from these prevent- 
able hospital diseases. It was the 
younger men who first adopted 
Lister’s teachings. 

On his sixtieth birthday, von 
Bergman in Germany, a firm be- 
liever in the antiseptic method, and 
who went a step farther evolving 
“aseptic surgery,” exclaimed, “I 
have not placed myself in the rank 
of Lister. What I have accom- 
plished has been in the way of crit- 
ical repetition and improvement.” 

When Lister’s teaching returned 
to England, improved by the Ger- 
mans, and combined with aseptic 
technique, the London profession 
accepted it eagerly. They failed to 
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see that the two systems had but the 
one aim—to make operations with- 
out infection possible, and had they 
adopted antisepsis at once, hun- 
dreds of deaths would have been 
prevented, and their patients saved 
from a decade of septicemia and 
gangrene. 

Soon modern sterilizing systems 
and operating rooms were installed, 
new hospitals erected, and surgery 
entered an era of progress and 
cleanliness. 

Lister never accepted these new- 
er methods. They seemed too com- 
plicated to use except in elaborate- 
ly equipped hospitals with their 
staffs of highly trained assistants 
and nurses. He believed asepsis 
not practicable for use in private 
houses. He knew that his own sim- 
pler methods faithfully applied had 
always given to his patients the 
maximum safety, and so clung to 
the antiseptic system to the end of 
his operating days. 

Though Lister was the first med- 
ical man to be raised to the peer- 
age, he considered it but an appre- 
ciation of the work he had tried to 
accomplish, and of no great per- 
sonal honor. The profession at 
large, however, felt the deepest 
satisfaction that finally they had 
received a recognition so long over- 
due. 

At the age of sixty-five Lister was 
automatically retired from King’s 
College, but remained in charge of 
the wards for another season. Re- 
tiring from private practice in 1893 
and going to Italy for a holiday, he 
met the great tragedy of his life. 
At an isolated town in the Riviera, 
his wife died of pneumonia after an 
illness of but four days. He was 
without a nurse and had no English 
doctor to advise him, although the 
Italian physician aided in every 











possible way. The shock to Lister 
was profound, and he became a sad 
and lonely man. 

Fortunately at this time he was 
elected secretary of the Royal Soci- 
ety, and thus met many foreigners 
both at home and during his trav- 
els abroad. This was just the sort 
of diversion he needed, and grad- 
ually he renewed his interest in 
science. 

At the Sorbonne in Paris, on Pas- 
teur’s seventieth birthday, as Lister 
ended his address, bringing to the 
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Master the homage of Medicine, the 
great assembly were profoundly 
moved when Pasteur rose and em- 
braced his illustrious pupil. 

When King Edward was ill in 
1902, Lister was among the con- 
sultants before the operation per- 
formed by Sir Frederick Treves. 
This was among the last of his pro- 
fessional appearances. He died on 
February 19, 1912, recognized by 
his colleagues and by the public at 
large as the greatest surgeon of his 
century. 


“HE IS NOT HERE, HE IS RISEN !” 


- By JOHN RICHARD MORELAND 


HEY laid Christ’s body in a tomb, 
And on the door a seal was thrust. 
They said: Now He will know the gloom 
And the power of death as all men must. 


But as the moon can put to shame 
The night; the sun illume the day; 
His body was a living flame 
Immune to Hell and death’s decay. 


And when friends came with eager feet 
To honor Him with spice and myrrh, 

That His last resting-place be sweet,— 
They found an empty sepulcher! 


For who can stay the birds that go 
Northward when spring flames in the skies? 
Or bind the wild-plum buds that blow 
When April bids them wake and rise! 


And Christ—who is the living God— 
Whose thought makes life to bud and bloom, 
Whose word alone formed sea and sod ;— 


How could they shut HIM in a tomb? 








A POLISH OBSERVER STUDIES EUROPE’S PLIGHT 


By J. J. RoLBIECKI 


OMAN DMOWSKI, one of the 
founders and chiefs of the 
National Democratic Party in Po- 
land, was formerly editor of an in- 
fluential Polish periodical. When 
the first Russian Duma assembled 
in 1906 he entered that body as a 
representative of Russian Poland 
and became the acknowledged lead- 
er of the Polish bloc. In 1917 he 
became president of the Polish Na- 
tional Committee in Paris. Along 
with Paderewski he was the dele- 
gate of the Polish government at 
the Peace Conference of Versailles. 
He was deputy in the Constitutional 
Diet which framed Poland’s new 
constitution, and in 1922 he was 
given the portfolio of Foreign Af- 
fairs. He is known as the author of 
several works on European history 
and diplomacy. In 1931 he pub- 
lished a book, The Post-War World 
and Poland. 

Dmowski takes occasion to re- 
mind his readers of a statement 
made by a Viennese professor some 
forty years ago, that a calamity of 
some kind was impending because 
moral and political progress were 
not keeping pace with technical and 
mechanical advances. The profes- 
sor’s gloomy foreboding, he holds, 
became a grim and frightful reality. 
Like a titanic machine the Great 
War was put into motion, by whom, 
for what reasons, and to what pur- 
pose, no one knows. Once started, 
it could not be stopped until it 
stopped itself, because of the lack 
of fuel and lubricants. The un- 
precedented destruction of property 
brought the Old World to the verge 





of ruin. The economic catastrophe 
staring the world in the face to-day 
has humbled the victors and the 
vanquished. However, the financial 
difficulties of Europe were fore- 
shadowed even before the War by 
the rapid industrial expansion of 
Japan and America, which cre 
surely emancipating themselves 
from the supremacy of Europe. 
The War merely hastened that 


world process. T e2nmie com- 
merce can never vield the 
fabulous profits days 
when the natives weas of 
our globe were willing to exchange 


their valuable possessicns for beads 
of colored glass. Europe’s domi- 
nant financial position was due in a 
large measure to long continued 
commercial exploitation of the rest 
of the world. When the field of ex- 
ploitation became narrower the dif- 
ficulty of maintaining Europe’s 
financial dominance became _in- 
creasingly greater. 

Dmowski lays great stress on the 
fact that the Great War not only 
destroyed millions of human beings 
and colossal wealth, but above all 
that it exhausted the nervous 
energy of the survivors. He makes 
it appear that the oldest cultural na- 
tions of Europe, the Italians and 
the French, as compared with the 
English and the Germans, were less 
affected by this terrible nervous or- 
deal. The physical decline of Eu- 
rope’s population is paralleled by a 
still more noticeable moral deteri- 
oration, intensified by the condi- 
tions resulting from the congestion 
in the large cities and by the con- 

















scious destruction of the spirit of 
religion. One of the most striking 
features of post-war civilization is 
a lack of faith and confidence, a 
want of enthusiasm for great ideas, 
a notable incapacity for strenuous 
effort or sacrifice, and a total disre- 
gard for charity or altruism. There 
are no longer even “noble fanatics” 
or at least they are fast becoming 
extinct. If the moral state of the 
inhabitants of Europe to-day gives 
any indication of what the future 
may bring, it offers nothing but the 
prospect of spiritual and moral in- 
solvency. 

In the opinion of Dmowski the 
most hopeless indication for the fu- 
ture is that Europeans still cling 
tenaciously to obsolete views. 
Their thought has not kept abreast 
of the swiftly flowing stream of 
events, particularly in the economic 
sphere. The Great War gave the 
impulse to the expansion of indus- 
try and commerce in Asia and 
America. This industrial develop- 
ment will continue; it cannot be 
arrested. The volume of European 
exports will continue to decrease, 
and consequently the standard of 
living will undoubtedly be lowered. 
The march of history which con- 
demns Europe to impoverishment 
cannot be stayed; it is irresistible. 
Though poverty existed in the past 
it oppressed only those who were 
accustomed to it, now it extends its 
gaunt hand over those who never 
knew it. The problem is urgent, 
and many leaders have fallen back 
on what appears to them to be the 
only remedy, namely the reduction 
of the birth rate in order to reduce 
the number of unemployed. Dmow- 
ski has no sympathy with such 
views and such projects, on the 
contrary he argues against the as- 
sumption that the decrease of pop- 
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ulation will tend to increase the per 
capita wealth of individuals. He 
holds that the nations which con- 
sciously adopt the program of col- 
lective suicide are even now pre- 
paring to yield their places to oth- 
ers who will wrest from them their 
heritage and eventually supersede 
them. Under the pressure of eco- 
nomic necessity, individuals and 
families are being declassed and im- 
poverished. The time is approach- 
ing when entire nations are going 
to be degraded. Few Europeans 
seem to have grasped the signifi- 
cance of the sweeping changes that 
have come about in the political and 
economic world. 

After the War many diagnosti- 
cians were of the opinion that only 
the financiers could cure the ills of 
the Old World. For some years 
these practitioners seemed, at times, 
to bring temporary relief, or even 
the semblance of convalescence, but 
recently the debilitated patient has 
manifested symptoms more alarm- 
ing than the old. At the present 
moment even the financial power of 
America, which was to revivify the 
world, has been seriously per- 
turbed. Another portentous devel- 
opment, in the mind of the Polish 
observer, is that statesmen of the 
old school have died out, and the 
political destinies of Europe have 
passed into the hands of commer- 
cial travelers whose sole concern is 
to find markets for the goods Eu- 
rope is now ready to produce. 
These new diplomats fondly hoped 
to flood the vast territory which 
was the former Russian Empire 
with the products of their gigantic 
factories. But the Soviets deliber- 
ately and decidedly threw off the 
control of the international commis 
voyageurs and declared war against 
the capitalism of the West. The 
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Five-Year plan has driven the 
drummers almost frantic, for in- 
stead of an extensive field promis- 
ing abundant profits, there now 
looms before them the long shadow 
of a dangerous competitor. Fur- 
thermore, because of the attitude 
of the Soviets on the subject of God 
and religion those financiers who 
themselves once sneered at religion, 
who were the avowed enemies of 
the Church, lent their support to 
the protest of the Pope against 
Bolshevik interference with reli- 
gion. Why? The Five-Year plan 
is the answer. They were perhaps 
unduly perturbed by the proposed 
industrialization of the country 
formerly called Russia. 

Dmowski views world affairs not 
from the standpoint of the Euro- 
pean financier, but from that of an 
historian. He contends that the 
danger to Russia is not from the 
West, but from China in the East. 
A nation of over four hundred mil- 
lion people has entered upon the 
road to progress in the Western 
sense. Chinese material progress 
will eventually constitute a menace 
to all the industrialized countries of 
the world. The future will reveal 
whether the menace will be limited 
to economic competition. Russia’s 
hold on the Far East is weakening 
perceptibly. The time will come 
when Russia’s relations to the Ori- 
ent will attain such importance 
that the rest of Europe will give 
them closer attention. Those who 
have dreamed of dismembering the 
Union of Socialistic Soviet Repub- 
lics, may some day anxiously ask 
themselves the question whether or 
not the Russian bear will be power- 
ful enough to withstand the aggres- 
sion of the Chinese dragon. 

More and more is it becoming 
clear that the destinies of the world 
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Ja- 
pan’s victory over Russia in 1904 
must be regarded as an event which 
upset the entire international bal- 


will be decided in the Orient. 


ance. Many Europeans are still 
unaware of the real significance of 
this fact. While it is true that the 
Russians were defeated by Euro- 
pean arms and European mili- 
tary science, it is a mistake to 
ascribe Japan’s ascendancy to 
Europeanization alone. The Euro- 
peanization of Japan is merely 
external. Nippon is an old nation, 
and ever remains herself.. The 
same must be held of the inhabit- 
ants of the former Celestial Em- 
pire; they will never be European- 
ized. No one knows the Chinese 
better than the Japanese. Dmowski 
relates that when he was in the Far 
East in 1904 General Fukushima 
said of the Chinese: “We have in 
our higher schools a thousand Chi- 
nese, three hundred of them in mili- 
tary schools. They are more capa- 
ble than our Japanese. That is a 
great nation.” Henceforward the 
Far East will play a more promi- 
nent réle in the history of the world. 
Geographically Europe is a penin- 
sula of Asia. Various conditions 
have hitherto prevented it from be- 
coming so politically and cultur- 
ally. What has the future in 
store? 

Since Europe cannot check the 
progressive industrialization of the 
rest of the world it will never re- 
gain the wealth lost because of the 
War. It will not succeed in recon- 
quering all its lost markets, nor will 
it be capable of exploiting other 
countries in the same measure as 
before. Europeans must reconcile 
themselves to a dreary epoch of 
liquidation on a large scale. The 
past does not return. What was 
destroyed, was destroyed irretriev- 














ably. The influence of European 
peoples will be notably diminished, 
especially since the awakening of 
Asia to a new life. The active par- 
ticipation of the great Asiatic na- 
tions in the affairs of the world will 
in all probability be a turning point 
in universal history. The question 
arises on what foundations can the 
future of Europe be organized. 
First of all, Dmowski holds, Euro- 
peans must abandon the moss cov- 
ered concepts and outworn theories 
of an age which has ceased to ex- 
ist. Europe must find new forms 
of life to substitute for those which 
she has outlived. Adjustment and 
adaptation to the situation created 
by the War will demand many sur- 
renders, many sacrifices and de- 
nials, and a courageous breaking 
with the past. Above all Europe’s 
statesmen and politicians must 
carefully avoid the absurdities and 
errors which brought untold woes 
on their fellow men. In spite of 
what Dmowski believes to be the 
logic of the situation, there are cer- 
tain irresponsible leaders who are 
pushing distressed Europe in the 
direction of further internecine 
struggles and toward the same co- 
lossal blunders which plunged her 
into the horrible maelstrom of the 
World War. She must stimulate 
her moral consciousness, revive her 
spiritual forces, and keep the dogs 
of war in leash. Rome and Chris- 
tianity molded European civiliza- 
tion, but unfortunately Europe of 
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to-day is faithless to the ideals of 
both. A return to the respect for 
law and the sanctity of internation- 
al covenants, which should be re- 
garded as moral obligations, one 
may hope will tend to stabilize Eu- 
rope and pacify the minds of its in- 
habitants. 

Such in brief are the views and 
conclusions of one who may be re- 
garded as holding a foremost place 
not only among the statesmen of 
Poland, but among those of Europe. 
Though he has drawn a gloomy pic- 
ture he still cherishes the hope that 
the downfall of Europe will not be 
final; a hope which finds its basis 
in the supposition that the suffer- 
ings of Europe will revive her 
drooping spirit, restore her faith, 
and revivify her moral and intellec- 
tual purposes. Dmowski offers no 
panacea for the ills of Europe; he 
merely analyzes her present state 
and points out that a return to the 
principles of regard for law and de- 
votion to religion offer the only so- 
lution of her difficulties, the only 
sure way out of the impasse into 
which she was led by the skeptical 
and irreligious politicians who 
brought on the World War. Many 
may not accept the author’s conclu- 
sions. They may not be alarmed by 
his gloomy apprehensions, but it is 
consoling to find in the moment of 
Europe’s anguish a leading Euro- 
pean statesman who finds hope for 
the future in a return to the reli- 
gion of Christ. 
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HEN Thomas Jefferson rode to 
Philadelphia to become Vice- 
President, in 1797, he took with him 
some bones from a cave in western 
Virginia, and a manuscript memoir 
upon them. This he read before 
the American Philosophical Soci- 
ety, which in 1799 published it: the 
first study of American fossils by 
an American. 

There matters stood for several 
decades. It is true that the artist 
Peale published an account of the 
“Mastodon, a Nondescript Carnivo- 
rous Animal of Immense Size,” and 
that a society was formed in New 
York which proposed to “examine 
and analyze without cost... every 
fossil substance that may be dis- 
covered or fall in the way of a trav- 
eler.” But the society soon died, 
and the few geologists were much 
more interested in valuable min- 
erals than in “fossil substances,” 
however unusual. 

Then, about 1830, came a change. 
Geological surveys were formed in 
Massachusetts, Tennessee and 
Maryland. The second American 
textbook of geology was published 
—a slender affair of sixty-four 
pages and a map. Jacob Green 
wrote a book on trilobites, fossils 
related to the king crab, insisting 
that they showed nothing as to the 
age of the rocks in which they were 
found. Isaac Lea and Timothy 
Conrad opposed him in their ac- 
counts of fossils from the now fa- 
mous shell-bearing strata of Ala- 
bama and the southern Atlantic 
Coast. 

Finally, in 1836, New York or- 


ganized a Geological Survey,—after 
eighteen years of agitation. On its 
staff were four geologists and their 
assistants—one of whom, a youth 
named Hall, became geologist at 
the end of the first season. Within 
ten years he was chief survivor of 
the Survey, and had embarked 
upon a career that was to make him 
a paleontologic dictator, and one of 
the most admired, feared and hated 
men in intellectual America. 

James Hall was born in Hing- 
ham, Massachusetts, in September, 
1812. His father was a woolen- 
weavor; his mother, a more than 
usually capable housewife. On her 
husband’s small salary she cared 
for five children and a house “on 
South Street in the heart of the vil- 
lage,” and enabled her husband to 
achieve the vanity of a private pew 
in the Meeting House. 

Thus respectability was attained, 
though economy demanded that 
young James be sent to the public 
school. This seems to have been 
no loss, for the grammar master 
was an enthusiastic fellow who 
taught the boy zodlogy as well as 
the three R’s. For many years the 
two corresponded, the teacher act- 
ing as Hall’s critic, and keeping the 
peace by attacking errors of his 
colleagues, rather than himself. 
“We closet naturalists,” he once ex- 
ploded, “like to read the results of 
active observers in language we can 
understand.” Hall apparently took 
the hint. 

By the time he was nineteen, 
James had decided to avoid the 
classics, so nearly universal in his 











day, and secure training in science. 
Hearing of a school founded in 
Troy, New York, by the Patroon 
Van Rensselaer, he decided to at- 
tend it, even on borrowed money. 
He walked from Hingham to Troy 
and enrolled. 

This school, now the Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, was directed 
by Amos Eaton, pioneer geologist. 
In 1816, at the age of forty, he had 
given up law to study at Yale, and 
to tramp through New England col- 
lecting rocks and lecturing in every 
town that held a paying audience. 
The year 1817 found him at Wil- 
liams College, his Alma Mater; his 
lectures went so well that (in his 
own words) “an uncontrollable en- 
thusiasm for natural history took 
possession of every mind, and oth- 
er departments of learning were for 
a time crowded out of the college.” 
In 1818 he wrote a geologic text- 
book; by 1827 he was head profes- 
sor at Troy, where he estimated the 
minimum expenses of a student to 
be one hundred and eighty dollars 
yearly. “Without exact economy,” 
wrote Eaton, “it will cost more.” 

Hall graduated from Eaton’s 
course in 1832, and at once set out 
on foot for the Helderberg Moun- 
tains. There he studied strata and 
collected fossils, returning to Troy 
to awake to the fact that he had 
neither money nor job. With 
characteristic haste he began to 
pack for departure. Eaton, arriv- 
ing in the midst of his efforts, de- 
manded an explanation and hired 
Hall as librarian. 

Thus, at the age of twenty, the 
future paleontologist secured his 
first academic position. He already 
was a Bachelor of Natural Science; 
during the summer, he became a 
Master of Arts; when the fall term 
began, he was associate professor of 
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chemistry. The pay was small, 
and the work included such odd 
jobs as tidying school rooms and 
whitewashing a building. But Hall 
was not afraid to work, and by 1835 
was full professor. Nor did he 
abandon his position: decade after 
decade he was listed as professor of 
geology and mineralogy, and though 
he did not teach, he cherished the 
title. To the scientific world he was 
Professor Hall, and Professor he 
remained. 

Meanwhile, New York had legis- 
lated for a geologic survey, and 
when the state’s funds could not 
provide for it, Van Rensselaer ad- 
vanced the needed money. The 
state was divided into four districts, 
to each of which one geologist and 
one assistant were sent, on a plan 
carefully devised by Professor 
Hitchcock, of Amherst. Yet it did 
not work, and at the end of the first 
season Conrad became paleontolo- 
gist of the survey, while Hall (who 
had been unhappy in the Adiron- 
dacks) became geologist in his 
stead. 

Thus, in the spring of 1837, a 
young man of twenty-five set out to 
unravel the geologic history of 
western New York. It was an enor- 
mous job: ten thousand square 
miles of hills, woods and prairies, 
with few roads. Wiseacres opined 
that Hall might not fail, but that 
he’d make no startling discoveries. 

But they reckoned without the 
strata and fossils. Had the rocks 
been broken, tilted and changed, 
like those of the mountains east of 
the Hudson, there is no way of tell- 
ing how little Hall might have ac- 
complished. But they weren’t: 
they lay regularly and evenly for 
mile after mile—and they contained 
countless thousands of fine fossils. 
Despite the pronouncement of 
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Jacob Green, those fossils enabled 
Hall to trace given beds from one 
creek to another, and to construct 
the record of two geologic ages. 
In 1843, when his final report ap- 
peared, it was based almost wholly 
upon fossils. Petrified shells and 
corals had told the story of a con- 
tinent, and had revealed principles 
on which all succeeding geologists 
must work. To-day, Hall’s is the 
only one of the four volumes result- 
ing from the survey that is regu- 
larly taken from library shelves. 

So important were the fossil 
shells and corals that they outlived 
the Survey, whose existence ex- 
pired with publication of its re- 
ports. But even politicians agreed 
that some use should be made of 
the thousands of specimens, which 
had shown themselves so valuable 
in tracing ages and relationships of 
rocks. A bill was passed authoriz- 
ing a state “cabinet” or museum, 
and a state paleontologist whose 
duty was to write and illustrate, in 
one year, a book upon New York 
fossils. 

The position was desired by two 
men: Hall and Ebenezer Emmons, 
his one-time teacher, and a profes- 
sor in the Medical College of Al- 
bany. Hall had neither job nor 
money, and was trying to meet his 
bills by selling minerals. For a 
time it seemed that Emmons would 
win, but some chicanery in dealing 
with Hall (whom he’d promised to 
aid!) and opposition by Boston sci- 
entists, told against him. When 
the rumpus was ended, Hall 
emerged as paleontologist while 
Emmons was tucked away as agri- 
culturist and professor of obstet- 
rics. Thus began the life-long quar- 
rel between the two, a classic con- 
flict in American geology. 

Even before Hall triumphed, he 
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applied those high-handed tactics 
which on one hand enabled him to 
do vast quantities of work, and on 
the other, kept him forever fighting. 
While the bill authorizing a pale- 
ontologist was still before the 
House, he wrote that he had been 
“close at work for the last year,” 
and had “between 300 and 400 
species figured.” Now, secure in 
his place, he ignored his pledge to 
finish in a year, stopped writing, 
and set out to add to his collections. 
When the year was up he asked for 
more money—and the legislature 
gave it. 

Finally, in 1847, Hall published a 
report: not the one general volume 
that he had promised, but a magnifi- 
cent quarto on fossils of the “Lower 
Strata” alone. It was Volume I. of 
a series in which Hall planned “to 
cover the fossils of all the rocks be- 
low the Coal over the whole United 
States.” Legislators grumbled, but 
he refused to drop the plan. Why 
should anyone remind him of a 
promise he had not intended to 
keep? And who were legislators to 
interfere with the work of James 
Hall? 

So the Palzxontology of New 
York continued, with a second vol- 
ume in 1852, a third in 1861, and a 
fourth in 1867. Finally a legisla- 
ture, willing to be reasonable yet be- 
lieving that there should be limits 
for even Hall, decreed that the 
work should be finished in eight 
volumes. Hall accepted their deci- 
sion—and calmly divided volumes 
into parts and parts into sections. 
When the Palzontology finally end- 
ed, it numbered thirteen fat tomes, 
quarto. 

Again and again legislators 
balked, holding up bills or stopping 
salaries. But less often than one 
might think, for the upstate solon 











who opposed James Hall was in for 
trouble. He faced quarrels in 
committee and opposition on the 
floor; he laid himself open to at- 
tacks by influential and wealthy 
men, and abuse from the affronted 
paleontologist. Hall knew how to 
write, talk and behave faultlessly— 
but he also knew how to denounce 
with the fury of a hard-shell deacon, 
and curse with the vigor of a river 
pilot. Before his attacks rustic 
solons stuttered and blushed, while 
hard-boiled fighters from down- 
state hailed him as a man of their 
own heart. Year after year they 
gave him what he wanted; and year 
after year his demands increased. 
Eventually they exceeded eighty 
thousand dollars for a single year’s 
work on the Palzontology: even 
then, the money came. 

Yet this does not mean that the 
state paid all the bills. Again and 
again Hall became entangled in 
speculation, in order that he might 
get money for work. While doubt- 
ers investigated, found that to de- 
scribe a certain number of fossils 
had cost an uncertain number of 
dollars, and therefore decided that 
the paleontologist was dishonest, 
Hall sold his lands and stocks to 
pay his draftsmen. He was dis- 
honest, but not in the ways that 
lawmakers suspected; and his dis- 
honesties were practiced for the 
sake of his volumes. 

This was the case in his “bor- 
rowing” of specimens. The Palz- 
ontology demanded enormous col- 
lections, and Hall’s collectors were 
instructed to get fossils, not to pon- 
der ethics. If they could not col- 
lect, they were to beg or buy. What 
they could not buy, Hall borrowed; 
and what he borrowed he rarely re- 
turned. Owners wailed and their 
friends protested, but his own pre- 
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cepts met the case. He was the one 
American authority; fossils should 
be his for the good of science. Men 
who talked ethics and let farmers 
keep good specimens were fools. 

Meanwhile, the reputation of this 
weaver’s son went through America 
and Europe. In 1841, the great 
British geologist, Lyell, had visited 
him in Albany, and the foremost 
geologist of the Old World went 
home convinced that Hall was his 
one peer in the New. Each volume 
of the Palzxontology brought letters 
and reviews filled with praise. Hall 
accepted them calmly: his opinion 
of himself so nearly matched that 
of his admirers that he saw no need 
for playing at modesty. 

Acknowledged the leader, Hall 
became critic—with a _ violence 
which once led him into court, there 
to air his quarrel with Emmons. 
In November, 1849, Louis Agassiz 
asked him to help “expose” a 
worthless geologic chart prepared 
for schools by a teacher named 
Forster. So thoroughly did they do 
their job that both critics were sued 
for substantial damages. 

While they prepared their de- 
fense, Forster sought Emmons, and 
with his aid printed a new and “im- 
proved” edition. Hall learned of it, 
boarded the boat which took the 
charts from Albany, and under 
cover of night, got the whole lot of 
them into the Hudson! 

The case against Agassiz was 
called first. By a queer legal twist, 
the trial became one of Emmons as 
a scientist, since the school master 
admitted that his chart would not 
be accepted for the schools without 
a “certificate of recommendation of 
one Prof. Ebenezer Emmons, a man 
of approved knowledge, learning, 
judgment and skill in the art and 
science of geology.” Agassiz denied 
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that Emmons was, or had been, 
such a man—and produced geolo- 
gists to back his claim. 

Day after day, twelve jurymen 
listened to the scientific fireworks, 
doubting sleepily that it made much 
difference whether there was, or 
wasn’t a Taconic System of rocks. 
But they saw that only Emmons de- 
fended it, while eight famous men 
and a mapmaker called it a delusion 
and Emmons a fake. When the 
talking stopped, the jury weighed 
evidence, and gave the nays the de- 
cision. Hall’s case was not called. 

Throughout the rumpus, Hall 
pursued his own career. Having 
thrown Forster’s chart into the riv- 
er, he published one of his own, 
making much money thereby. He 
announced his plan of writing a 
textbook, but forgot it in plans for 
a great American University, with 
himself as professor of geology. 
But the University failed, and Hall 
turned to work for the Geological 
Survey of Canada, and to specula- 
tions in mines and timber. 

Yet he continued the Palzontol- 
ogy. Until 1852, when the second 
volume appeared, Hall did his own 
writing, while Mrs. Hall drew the 
pictures. But as she gave up fos- 
sils for religious duties (both were 
Catholics), the task grew greater 
than he could manage. Assistants 
were hired, and Hall became a di- 
rector of research. 

These assistants were the cause 
of more trouble. During the fifties, 
*sixties and ’seventies, no man lived 
who could work in peace under 
James Hall. At once trustful, sus- 
picious and violent, he had the de- 
fects of a dictator and a child. IIl 
despite his towering body, he was 
forever irritable; quarreling with 
artists and politicians, he released 
his fury as he wished. He abused 
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his rivals in print, punched the 
noses of his servants, and empha- 
sized orders to scientific assistants 
with a loaded shot gun. 

Yet this does not mean that Hall 
was a villain. When his rage 
cooled, his heart was kindly; his 
enormous knowledge was freely 
given to all who knew how to use it. 
He took young men, paid them out 
of his own pocket (I have a collec- 
tion of his personal checks to as- 
sistants) and gave them training 
that they could get in no college. 
He demanded long working hours, 
but he labored with them himself 
from morning till midnight. Even 
those whom he attacked were not 
ruined, for others learned to dis- 
count Hall’s rages. To have been 
hired by him was an honor: if the 
engagement ended in flight or dis- 
missal, nature merely had taken its 
course. 

There have been critics who 
stressed Hall’s conflicts as evidence 
of some inner iniquity; others have 
suggested that he trimmed his sails 
in matters of phylogeny to fit his 
firm Catholic faith. Neither criti- 
cism is just. The psychologic biog- 
rapher who knows some physiology 
could explain most of Hall’s diffi- 
culties—and he was not a man to 
trim for anything. If Hall’s books 
avoid evolution, they do so because 
he saw little in it that deserved his 
attention. His was a type of mind 
familiar among Catholics: a mind 
not inclined toward hasty accept- 
ance of what is new, and much con- 
cerned with sound, factual knowl- 
edge. His innate aversion to specu- 
lation may be one of the essential 
factors in Hall’s change from Prot- 
estantism to Catholicism—but the 
reverse suggestion does him injus- 
tice. 

But if Hall was sincere, and gen- 
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erous with his money as well as his 
knowledge, he was not equally free 
with credit.. The work of an assist- 
ant was his: bought, paid for, and 
published under his own great 
name. Now and then, some special- 
ly able junior received minor credit 
for a book or article, and a few of 
the favored ones were mentioned in 
prefaces. But the books them- 
selves were by James Hall. 

Such methods got vast quantities 
of work done,—yet they also 
marred it. Many a worker, using 
Hall’s volumes, wishes that the au- 
thors had been made responsible 
for their own work, and that care 
had been used in revision. 

Yet few corrections are made. 
Despite errors resulting from a 
method by which one book dragged 
through decades, Hall’s great vol- 
umes are better than many works 
written under easier conditions, by 
less active and troubled men. Their 
excellence is testimony to his abil- 
ity, which was recognized and 
praised even by his enemies. Hall’s 
election as president of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, in 1868, was the 
occasion of true enthusiasm, which 
rarely greets scientific honors. 

Though the passing decades 
made him famous, they did not 
dull his personality. He still drank 
tea while he wrote, slept in his of- 
fice, and dripped candle wax on 
books and fossils during sleepless 
nights. The shotgun hung above 
his table, and a piano stool; when 
short of money, he borrowed back 
some of that which he had paid his 
assistants—and sometimes forgot 
his debts. 

Now and then an official, con- 
cerned with economy, would ques- 
tion Hall’s expenditures; or, out- 


raged by his snubs, would seek re- 
venge. But they no longer caused 
much stir. After half a century of 
independence, the  white-haired 
fossil hunter came to feel himself 
favored both by circumstance and 
by God. Seekers for accounts were 
stopped with testimonials; when a 
regent vowed to have him fired, Hall 
swore but did not worry. Morning 
brought news of the regent’s death, 
and Hall came to his office as usual. 
“Providence generally is on my 
side,” was his comment. 

The veteran scientist died in 
1898, four years after the Palzon- 
tology was completed, sixty-two aft- 
er his first appointment. He had 
founded American stratigraphy; 
had put the study of fossils on its 
feet and kept it there when neither 
universities nor the government 
could do so. At his death he left 
not merely his books and tradition 
of work, but a great state museum, 
fully equipped to carry it forward. 

He had, of course, no real suc- 
cessors. Entering science when 
even New York held bits of the fron- 
tier, he did not leave it until the 
age of factories, suburbs and Sys- 
tem had arrived. Even in the last 
decade of his life, Efficiency had at- 
tacked his methods and sought to 
have him ousted. He fought back, 
and because of the power built up 
through half a century, won. But 
the men who followed him had no 
such advantage, nor were they heirs 
to Hall’s tradition of ruthless yet 
human individuality. Rather, they 
themselves belonged to the new or- 
der, in which scientists (like ma- 
chines) were standardized. They 
filled his office but not his shoes, 
and left him unchallenged as the 
one great genius of American pale- 
ontology. 








THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF THE GOBAN SAOR 


Translated from the Original Irish 


By Enri M. S. O’HANLUAIN 


IV. GOBAN’S SON 


S has been observed at the end 
of the last chapter, Goban now 
had plenty to do and his progress 
was so rapid that in a comparative- 
ly short time he was a master build- 
er himself, recognized as one of the 
first in Ireland, and as able to 
grapple with any constructional 
difficulty that priests or people in 
the energetic years of the seventh 
century, could put before him. 

He had a long train of builders 
with him: we say builders, for the 
English language has no term to 
express the combination of car- 
penter and mason the calling of 
such men implied in those days; a 
train of builders, let us say then, 
and not alone they, but their wives, 
children and laborers, followed him 
to every considerable job he under- 
took. 

Such a tradesman or builder in 
those days was treated in some sort 
as an artist is at the present time; 
only far more liberally. He ranked 
with the nobility and he enjoyed 
every consideration. 

Goban . generously taught these 
men his own hardly-won methods 
of work, though the custom at that 
time was to keep every art a fam- 
ily secret as much as possible. Of 
course he would not have taught 
them all his knowledge, lest per- 
haps they should become as wise as 
himself (though the ancient Irish 
were less selfish in this respect than 
other peoples of the time), but as 


Goban was always learning and im- 
proving his trade and his art, he 
could give a very liberal education 
to his apprentices and they excelled 
accordingly. 

Goban’s fame kept pace with his 
work, until it was acknowledged 
that the former simpleton was the 
most skilled and daring architect 
and engineer in the country. He 
eminently deserved this reputation, 
for the work of Goban and his pu- 
pils is still to be seen all over Ire- 
land, almost defying the ravages of 
time and the great fellow destroyer 
—weather. The care with which 
these old churches and spires are 
built is still a marvel to modern 
builders; for one thing, the joints 
are sometimes so fine that they will 
not admit the blade of a small pen- 
knife; and every other technical de- 
tail is of the same superior finish. 

Tradition still points to such and 
such an old church (as at Kilmac- 
duagh, Co. Galway) as being his 
work, and this folklore is borne out 
by passages in very old lives of the 
saints of the seventh century, such 
as St. Abban and St. Moling (pro- 
nounced moh-linn) of Ferns; but it 
must be confessed that part of this 
fame is rather unenviable; referring 
as it does, to Goban’s exorbitant 
charges; so much so that some say 
his name is a play on words; saor 
meaning cheap as well as wright, 
and thus might be an ironical re- 
minder of the converse term daor, 
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the Irish word for dear or expen- 
sive. 

Be that as it may, he was rapidly 
making his fortune in this manner, 
when he became greatly discontent- 
ed for an entirely different reason: 
Goban had a large family of daugh- 
ters but no son to whom to hand on 
his art; to share all his hardly-won 
knowledge and technical skill. 

Wealth is not everything and 
there are things which even wealth 
will not bring, and so Goban found 
to his great sorrow and annoyance. 
Having to leave home shortly before 
another new arrival was expected, 
he was foolish enough to threaten 
his poor wife with all sorts of pains 
and penalties if another girl were 
added to the family circle. 

Poor Roosheck was heart-broken, 
knowing the determined character 
of her spouse and the loose man- 
ners of the time in a people but 
lately converted from paganism; 
she knew he would do something 
dreadful if his fond hopes were not 
realized. 

By a curious coincidence and as 
if in a protest of nature against this 
slur on little girls, there dwelt at a 
place near Kilgobbin called Rath- 
franney (Rathbhrandhubh), a pa- 
gan chief named Brannu (Brand- 
hubh), who had the same over- 
whelming desire for a daughter 
as Goban had for a son; for all his 
family were boys. It seems a small 
newcomer was expected at Rath- 
franney at the same time as the lit- 
tle visitor at Kilgobbin; and Brannu 
swore high and holy, as pagans do; 
by Crom and by the Sun, that he 
would banish his wife if any more 
sons appeared on the scene; and it 
is sad to have to repeat from the old 
story that there was great lamenta- 
tion and sorrow at Rathfranney in 
consequence. 


But it is pleasant to add that 
everything came right in the end. 
Goban got word in about a fortnight 
to hasten home, that he had a son 
at last, and Brannu nearly went 
mad with delight when he found 
that his new gift from the gods was 
a daughter. 

Goban was very proud of this 
grand intelligence; the great line of 
artists of the Setni would not die 
out; he had an heir to all his knowl- 
edge, all his skill, all his money, 
and all his old stones, mortar, tim- 
ber and rubbish, such as builders 
in all ages delight to accumulate 
around them. 

A great feast was prepared at 
Kilgobbin and you may be sure 
that Brannu and his wife were 
there, besides Christians and pa- 
gans, builders and laborers; all the 
neighbors in fact; men, women, 
and children. 

Goban Og (ogue) or young Goban, 
as he is called by the ancient shan- 
nachies (seanchaidhe) grew into 
boyhood as all boys do, and from 
that into manhood in the same sure 
and certain way, strong and 
healthy; but, alas, for human 
wishes, he did not turn out to be 
very clever; quite the contrary. In 
truth, he was a simpleton, not alone 
in appearance, like his father (only 
more so); but in reality as well. 
He was, alas! what is called a 
half-natural by the people; and 
vain were all Goban’s hopes, vain 
his teaching; young Goban could 
not profit by it. He became a build- 
er of course, but only an ordinary 
one, not the wonder his father was. 

Poor Goban was sorely disap- 
pointed when this state of affairs 
dawned on him by degrees. The 
neighbors, no doubt uncharitably, 
said the Almighty had sent him 
such a dunce on account of his 
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rough treatment of his wife and the 
way he had frightened her and all 
the household in his rebellion 
against the Divine Providence. 
But Goban’s fame and wealth in- 
creased day by day. He raised 
grand buildings the like of which 
had never been seen before. It 
was about this time he started 
building the round towers, and the 
towers of Killala and Kilmacduagh 
which still stand in perfect condi- 
tion after thirteen hundred years, 
are said to be his work. Never 
were such tall and graceful build- 
ings seen before, and the whole 
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country was astonished at this 


grandeur in the House of God. 
Though it must be admitted that 
the Goban was also famous for his 
leisurely way of working and his 
excessive charges. 

Goban, however, cared little for 
fame; he was constantly exercising 
his fertile brain with the problem 
of his son’s stupidity and incapac- 
ity. He never despaired; on the 
contrary he used all his wits and 
made the most of everything, and at 
long last a plan dawned on him by 
which he might in a way make up 
for the great lack in his son. 


V. How Gopan Got A CLEVER WIFE For His Foo.isnH Son 


The remedy the Goban proposed 
for the stupidity of his son was to 
marry him to a very clever wife. 
By this means he hoped to improve 
his son’s mental powers and remove 
the misfortune and sorrow of im- 
becility from the family. 

So one day he said to young 
Goban: 

“You must get married, my son,” 
said he. 
“All 
Goban. 

“You must get married to a clev- 
er woman,” repeated Goban, “for 
you would be better off with a wom- 
an of ability without a shoe or 
stocking on her, than a silly frivo- 
lous person with a fortune, how- 
ever large it might be.” 

“Very good, father,” said young 
Goban, who to tell the truth of him 
was very docile and obedient. “I 
will follow your advice for I know 
it is for my good you speak.” 

The Goban said nothing more un- 
til the following fair-day, when he 
got a sheep skin and gave it to his 
son, saying: 

“Be off with you now to the fair 


right,” answered young 


and sell this sheep skin, but you 
must not sell it to anyone except a 
young woman and be careful to find 
out where she lives.” 

“What price am I to demand?” 
asked young Goban. 

“The price is to be the skin and 
the price of it,” said Goban. 

“I do not understand that,” said 
young Goban. 

“You are to go to Killala,” ex- 
plained Goban carefully, “to-mor- 
row, the fair-day, and you must 
stand in the middle of the market 
place and cry out as loud as you 
can: ‘a sheep skin for sale, a sheep 
skin for sale’; and you are to sell 
it only to some young woman, who 
must give you, the price of the skin 
and the skin itself back into the 
bargain and have a profit for her- 
self after. If you meet with such a 
young girl who will do as I say, 
bring her home with you if you can, 
or get her address, so that I may 
question her and see if she is really 
as clever as such a one should be.” 

“But perhaps she will not come 
home with me,” said young Goban. 

“Nonsense,” said Goban. “Tell 
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her who you are and at least she 
will give you her address.” 

The son asked no more, for he 
was used by this to his father’s 
deep plans, and, though he very 
seldom understood them, he always 
found that they turned out well for 
himself or his parents or for both. 
Most of Goban’s ideas were beyond 
him, but as he had a great respect 
for his father, who was always pa- 
tient with him, he always did as he 
was told and asked as few ques- 
tions as possible. 

Early the following morning, 
young Goban set out for the fair with 
the sheep skin. Standing in the most 
crowded spot, as he had been told, 
he started advertising his wares at 
the top of his voice: “a sheep skin 
for sale, a sheep skin for sale.” 
Everyone at the fair soon knew of 
the offer; for young Goban refused 
to speak to man or boy, but shouted 
to all the girls who came near him 
to come and buy the pelt. 

Some of these to amuse them- 
selves, asked the price, and when 
they heard that the skin and the 
price of it was the purchase money, 
they shouted with glee and thought 
that young Goban had gone clean 
mad altogether. They always knew 
him to be simple, but this was the 
sober limit. But young Goban did 
not care very much, and stood all 
day in the market square, until 
every girl in the place had him deaf- 
ened with questions and muddled 
with haggling, until the night put 
an end to his work, and he came 
home with the skin, but without the 
price of it. 

“Did you sell?” asked Goban, 
when he caught sight of his son. 

“Indeed I did not,” answered he, 
“but everyone, particularly the 
girls, made the height of fun of me 
and my goods.” 


“There is no harm done,” said 
Goban, “we shall try again.” 

Young Goban ate his supper and 
went to bed and dreamt of the sheep 
skin and made wonderful and un- 
heard-of sales in that line of busi- 
ness all night long. 

A month elapsed and another 
fair-day came and young Goban 
went to the fair again and roared 
out from morning to night, “a 
sheep skin for sale, a sheep skin 
for sale,” and to all inquiries from 
prospective buyers he gave the same 
reply, “the skin and the price of it.” 
But it was all the same; everyone 
made fun of him, and he came 
home at night as badly off as he 
had gone in the morning. 

By this time gossip had spread 
the tale all over the place, that 
young Goban, the simpleton, had 
taken leave of whatever little senses 
he ever had, and it was said that his 
father should try and mind his poor 
boy and not let him make a public 
fool of himself every fair-day, talk- 
ing about a skin and the price of it. 

But Goban as usual, treated pop- 
ular opinion with silent and good- 
humored contempt, and thought 
rather gleefully of his own young 
days, when he was the butt of 
everyone’s ridicule in trying to 
learn a difficult trade without a 
master and patent new inventions 
without money or influence. 

So he joked and laughed with his 
son, told him the laugh would be 
on his side yet, and so cheered him 
up that he went off in high spirits 
to the next fair to make a third at- 
tempt. This was the great fair of 
Killala before Advent, when the 
people crowded in from every part 
of the surrounding country; and 
young Goban had a big market to 
find a buyer in (as of course his 
father intended); but it was all the 
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same. Many young girls asked him 
his price, and even haggled and 
bickered for a while, only to turn 
away and laugh at the poor omad- 
hawn (amadan) as they called him. 

At last he was well-nigh exhaust- 
ed, shouting and arguing; telling 
the men and boys he would not sell, 
and hearing from the girls that they 
would not buy. He made as good a 
canvass of it as he could, but at 
length, towards evening, he got 
quite heart-broken and weary, and 
made off home with not one serious 
offer to his credit. 

As he journeyed home, he saw 
a young woman washing clothes at 
the river brink. This bright-eyed 
young lady noticed his melancholy 
and worn appearance and pitied 
him; never very good looking, he 
did indeed present a sorry object 
on this occasion. 

“Hello, boy!” she cried out, 
“where are you going?” 

“I am going home from the fair,” 
answered young Goban. 

“Did you get a good price for 
your goods?” she asked. 

“I did not sell at all,” he an- 
swered sorrowfully; “though I did 
my very best, for there must be 
some way of selling it, or my fa- 
ther would not ask me to.” 

“Sell what?” asked she. “You 
must have been sticking out for a 
terribly big price.” 

“I am selling this sheep skin,” 
said he, showing it to her, “and I 
did not get so much as one good 
offer.” 

“One good offer! And what on 
earth were you asking for it?” 

“The skin and the—price—of it,” 
answered Goban in a low voice, for 
the words stung him—they had 
brought so much ridicule and 


odium on his poor head, that he 
found it hard to utter them. 
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The young lady smiled demurely, 
but her eyes danced in her head like 
shooting stars; she had evidently 
much ado to keep from laughing 
outright, but consideration for her 
companion—the finest quality in 
any lady—restrained her, though it 
would be clear to a more acute ob- 
server than young Goban that she 
had a hard job of it. At last she 
said quietly: 

“Oh! I see now. You are young 
Goban who is gone mad after the 
girls, as everyone says, and is try- 
ing to catch one with your old sheep 
skin.” 

It was now young Goban’s turn 
to laugh, which he did until the 
tears rolled down his cheeks. At 
last he got breath enough to stam- 
mer: 

“Well, I never thought of that be- 
fore; my father was so serious 
about it.” 

The young lady laughed and then 
young Goban laughed, and then 
they both laughed, and felt it was 
a merry sort of old circus, this 
world of ours. 

But young Goban suddenly got 
serious; for he greatly respected 
and feared his father. “Oh! but I 
must hurry home. What will my 
father say, when I did not sell?” 

At that the young lady said gently: 
“I will buy the skin, young Goban.” 

“And give the skin back and the 
price of it?” asked Goban in aston- 
ishment. 

“Yes.” 

Young Goban said not a word 
more. As to the young lady, she 
took the pelt from him and going 
indoors, put it over the big pot or 
cauldron which was boiling the 
pigs’ food. The steam soon loos- 
ened the wool, which she pulled off, 
and returned to young Goban with 
the skin and the price of it. 
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Naturally wool is and always was 
of more value than untanned or 
raw hide. Taking the average, 
there would be about four pounds 
of wool on a sheep skin, worth, say 
about four pence per pound, while 
the bare skin would only fetch 
about one-fourth that sum. 

The wiseacres of the country had 
forgotten the wool and young Go- 
ban’s buyer made a very good profit 
on such a small transaction. 

Young Goban received the skin 
and the price of it with great thank- 
fulness, and went home in high de- 
light, having some sort of shadowy 
idea that the pretty purchaser might 
turn out to be his future wife. 

“Well?” said his father when he 
got home, “how did you get on?” 

“I sold it,” said young Goban. 

“For how much?” 

“For the skin and the price of it,” 


VI. GoBAN AND His 


Goban wished to try his pros- 
pective daughter-in-law further. 
She had shown considerable clever- 
ness in buying the sheepskin, but 
he dared to hope that she might 
prove exceptionally acute and thus 
make an exceptionally good wife 
for his son. But he would like to 
make as sure as possible before- 
hand. 

So he sent an invitation to the 
three girls at Rathfranney to come 
and see him; but that they were not 
to come in the night or in the day, 
with company or by themselves, 
and they were not to come by the 
roadway or through the fields. 

Annie came in the twilight, which 
was neither night nor day; she 
brought a little dog with her, so she 
was not alone, though a dog could 
not be called “company,” in the 


answered his dutiful and delighted 
son. “I was made a fool of at the 
fair again, but I sold it to a young 
woman on the road home.” 

“And what’s her name?” asked 
Goban with keen interest. 

“Annie, the daughter of a widow 
who lives at Rathfranney,” an- 
swered his son, who then related 
the particulars of the transaction. 

“She is a good clever girl,” said 
Goban. “She will be your wife, I 
hope. Has she not two sisters?” 

“Yes,” said young Goban, “young- 
er than she.” 

“On my word, now I remember. 
Your buyer is Brannu’s daughter, 
who was born on the same night 
that you were born. There was the 
same sort of excitement about the 
two of you. I shall send for the 
three sisters, till we see what sort 
of people they are.” 


DAUGHTER-IN-LAW 


strict sense of the word; and she 
came by the ditches, as the earth- 
walls of the roads are called in Ire- 
land; so she fulfilled the third con- 
dition also. 

As to the others, they came with- 
out any idea of abiding by the terms 
of the invitation; as they frankly 
said, they did not understand it. 

Goban was very pleased with An- 
nie’s second proof of an acute mind, 
and they sat for a long time con- 
versing, and Goban was convinced 
that her like was not in Ireland. 
Her two sisters were greatly aston- 
ished at the way she had kept the 
terms of the strange invitation. 

But Goban had a few more tests 
ready. 

First he took the youngest girl 
upstairs where he had his treasure- 
chest full of gold and silver, and 
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asked her opinion of such wealth 
and what she would do with it if 
it were in her own possession? 

“Well, I do not exactly know,” 
replied the young lady, “except that 
I would keep looking at it all day.” 

“That will not do,” said Goban 
to himself. So they went down- 
stairs again and he took up the sec- 
ond, and asked her opinion of all 
the money and what she would do 
with it if she had it for her own? 

“I would spend it, to be sure,” re- 
plied she; “there is enough here 
and to spare for a whole lifetime.” 

“And you will not do either,” 
said Goban to himself; and he took 
her down and brought Annie up 
and asked her the same two diffi- 
cult questions. The answer was 
short, sound, and to the point: 

“It is a very big sum of money, it 
will be all right as long as you keep 
adding to it; for it is better to have 
it than lose it.” 

When Goban heard this piece of 
financial wisdom, he shook his head 
slowly from side to side: “You 
made a good answer,” said he. 

He took no more notice of the two 
younger girls, but brought Annie 
out to his yard, and showed her the 
specimen walls he had built and 
many other things connected with 
his business. 

“What do you think of all these 
contrivances?” asked Goban, “or do 
you think they could be improved?” 

“If you knocked them all down,” 
answered Annie, “broke them all 
up, and made them all over again, I 
think you might not succeed in im- 
proving them. But the craftsman 
had better keep his trade to him- 
self, for misfortune follows those 
who depend too much on a woman, 
or indeed any human being.” 

When Goban got this straightfor- 
ward and very true answer to his 
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tempting question, he was very 
much impressed. 

“You are the woman I want,” 
said he. “You must marry my son. 
He is simple and awkward, both in 
appearance and manner, but he is 
affectionate, good-hearted and a 
hard-working young man.” 

“If I marry your son,” said An- 
nie, “it must be a condition of the 
bargain, in case of any dissension 
between us, and we fall out, that I 
get my two arms full of anything | 
want in the place, and full permis- 
sion to take them off with me to a 
new home.” 

“The bargain is made,” replied 
Goban. “I will grant you that and 
welcome, but I hope we shall al- 
ways be good friends.” 

“I hope so, indeed,” said Annie 
heartily, and so the match was 
made. 

The marriage was celebrated 
with all the splendor and hospital- 
ity known to the people of those 
days. Every kind of fun and 
amusement was provided for the 
crowds who came. Everyone was 
encouraged to make himself or her- 
self happy, and so share in the hap- 
piness—present and future—of the 
contracting parties. Such a feast 
was never seen in Kilgobbin before 
or since, and it was kept up full 
blast for three whole days. 

On the third night, one of the fea- 
tures was an enormous bonfire that 
sent its flames forty feet up in the 
air. Goban was present of course, 
and he asked everyone who came 
near him, did they ever see so great 
a fire, and all answered very decid- 
edly: “No!” At last Annie came 
along, and he asked her the same 
question. 

“Oh!” she replied, “one sunbeam 
is hotter than all the bonfires that 
could be lit in Ireland.” 

















This was a good answer, for of 
course, there is heat in sunshine, a 
mysterious, life-giving warmth, 
that no artificial light can give. 

Goban was always trying her dis- 
cernment in this manner, some- 
times to a distressing extent, and at 
length a sort of estrangement grew 
up between them. Goban was in 
reality jealous to see such mental 
ability in anyone but himself, and 
particularly when he recalled his 
own son’s weak mind, he would get 
angry and dissatisfied, even with 
Annie. However, the two “clever 
ones,” as young Goban called them, 
got on fairly well, when, as was usu- 
ally the case, their plans and ideas 
did not clash. Alas, this kind of 
domestic harmony is by far the 
commonest in an imperfect world. 
Rare indeed is the household, where 
the unseen and unnoticed self-sacri- 
fice of one person maintains the 
balance and keeps the peace. 

So the young pair lived in Go- 
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ban’s house, and it is said they had 
every good fortune and happiness, 
and that there never lived a house- 
wife so clever and so prudent as An- 
nie. Goban and Roosheck were 
happy to all appearances, except 
for the little thorn among the roses. 

Goban certainly had reason to be 
satisfied. He had plenty of profit- 
able work and he was always im- 
proving his methods. It has already 
been related that Goban got much 
work from the priests of his time, 
in building churches, chapels and 
oratories of stone and wood; though 
in the end he lost most of this kind 
of work because of the high prices 
he charged. It is not certain wheth- 
er it was his own covetousness or 
that of his wife which was to blame, 
but in the following story, found in 
an ancient parchment of the life of 
St. Moling of Ferns, and which will 
be faithfully related in the next 
chapter, the blame is laid on 
Roosheck. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


EASTER 


By AILEEN RADCLIFFE 


GOLDEN notes of melody 
I heard the blackbird sing: 
“Come, join with us this Easter Day 
To greet the risen King. 
Christ is risen,” higher, higher, 
Sang the lovely feathered choir. 
All the world took up the strain: 


He, Who died, now lives again. 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


IS is not a cycle of hard times 

from which we shall return to 
build bigger panics. This is not a 
period of depression to be tided over 
until good times come back. This 
is not a “clean-up” by which the 
rich profit and the poor lose. This 
is not a breakage which can be 
patched up so that we resume our 
reckless course again. This is the 


ending of an era. 
—Henry For. 


All the machinery in our national 
life works toward an average. Of 
this sort of thing we talk much, but 
few understand how complete and 
unrelenting is the pressure against 
individuality. Laws bind us, taxes 
grind us toward a common level. 
National advertising, syndicated 
newspapers, College Board exam- 
inations, movies giving the same 
performances in a hundred thea- 
tres, the Book-of-the-Month, chain 
stores—all are ceaselessly at work 
flattening out the difference be- 
tween Tom and Dick and leveling 
their distinction from Harry. There 
are sections of the United States 
where interests are still contrasted, 
and where the lives men live side 
by side are still incongruous. Here 
privacy is not yet snobbishness and 
men keep their friends because they 
have different views. The clash of 
thought and temperament is sup- 
ported by the material cleavage be- 
neath it. Men think their own 


thoughts and grow in their own im- 
age. .. . Intellect is not everything, 
but without it a people cannot grow 


great. 
—E.iery Sepewick, in The Atlantic Month- 
ly, January. 





Science advances from discovery 
to discovery, political and economic 
changes follow one another with a 
bewildering rapidity. The educat- 
ed have to “keep up.” They are so 
busy keeping up that they seldom 
have time to read any author who 
thinks and feels and writes with 
style. In a rapidly changing age, 
there is a real danger that being 
well-informed may prove incom- 
patible with being cultivated. To 
be well-informed one must read 
quickly a great number of merely 
instructive books. To be cultivated 
one must read slowly and with a 
lingering appreciation the com- 
paratively few books that have 
been written by men who lived, 
thought and felt with style. 


—Axpovus Huxtey, Texts and Pretezxts. 


It may be that the passing of the 
classics is inevitable. But on that 
supposition, why continue to grant 
a degree, without the classics, 
which for centuries has demanded 
the classics? When a man can be 
dubbed a bachelor of arts without 
Latin and Greek, we cannot be far 
from the time when his brother can 
be dubbed a bachelor of science 
without physics or mathematics. 

—America, March 11th. 


Magazines are like all those struc- 
tures which man erects to shelter 
his sensitive body and his active 
wits. They are like houses, which 
so often acquire personalities of 
their own quite different from what 
their architects intended, and dif- 
ferent, too, in a queer, half-human 
way, from the personalities of those 
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who live and love in their cubby 
holes. Books are born with all their 
traits and often die with, and of, 
them. Magazines acquire personal- 
ity slowly, shaping themselves in a 
queer, uncontrollable fashion to fit 
the minds of their readers—not, to 
be sure the minds which readers 
would call their own, but some 
more essential psychologies made 
up of unconscious prejudices and 
unguessed wants mingled with con- 
scious tastes and desires. Hence 
the finished magazine is a created 
being that may have no soul but 
certainly possesses a mind of its 
own and a personality. It steps out 
into society, seeking its place and 
responding to its environment, and 
a social historian could describe it 


as if it were animate. 
—The Saturday Review~of Literature, Feb. 
18th. 


It is no defence of the poets to 
say that our present Babel has been 
caused by the modern doubt of all 
ultimate truth, for it is just the of- 
fice of the poets to discover and to 
teach those very ultimates. If poets 
are ready to surrender their high 
office to the scientists then they and 
their readers are indeed in miser- 
able plight. 


—Henry Serer Caney. 


The young generation has a reli- 
gion, but it is nebulous. It has no 
decalogue, and the question of what 
is decent and straight is left open 
by it. The youngster’s ethics have 
no religious sanction which points 
out any specific rules of conduct. 
His entire education has taught him 
to take a scientific view of life, and 
to reject authority. . . . We of the 
older generation have played with 
ideas and let loose forces the power 
of which we little dreamed of... 
fand] the younger generation is 


simply carrying forward where we 
leave off. The decay in belief in 
the Christian theology, the loss of 
religious sanction for ethics, the de- 
velopment of such comparative 
studies as religion and anthropol- 
ogy, the pragmatic philosophy, the 
Freudian psychology of inhibitions 
and complexes, and the various sci- 
entific and mechanical discoveries 
which have transformed the world, 
have all been the work of the older 
generation. The youth who are 
coming forward to-day receive the 
full force of all this straight in the 


face and all at once. 
—James Traustow Apams, Our Business Civi- 
lization. 


It is an historical truism that the 
creative faculty of man is in direct 
proportion to the quality of the 
spiritual life. Drain it off and his 
sterility in the realm of literary, 
artistic and social creativity be- 
comes distressingly apparent. Wit- 
ness the contemporary deterioration 
in art, literature and the drama. 
Scarcely any age has been so sterile 
in these noble departments of hu- 
man endeavor and nowhere should 
the human mind reach a higher ex- 


pression. 
—Rev. Dr. Norman VINCENT —_ quoted 
in the N. Y. Herald Tribune, Feb. 


There are increasing millions of 
people looking for a scientific an- 
swer to the life riddle. They place 
their hopes more and more in an 
Einstein, an Eddington, or a Jeans. 

. The universe, modern science 
reveals, is an appalling immensity 
in which human existence seems 
hopelessly purposeless and insig- 
nificant. ... Is there any purpose or 
hope? That is the ultimate ques- 
tion. Philosopher as he may be at 
this point, the college man of to- 
day cannot forget the awful truth. 
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Subconsciously, maybe, he dreads 
the scientific fact and the eternal 
suspicion that there is no purpose. 
On science, then, college men build 
their lives—some to a greater extent 
than others, but almost all make 
life endurable by creating aims, il- 
lusions and objectives. The spark 
of life is unquenchable. Many have 
great ambitions, dream of future 
projects and success and aim to be 


leaders. They earnestly seek to 
make life purposeful. This is their 
religion. 


—Editorial, Yale Daily News. 


Every writer has an audience in 
view, and it may well be doubted if 
the Bedfords, the Drurys, and the 
Herberts [patrons of John Donne} 
were worse influences than the li- 
braries and the newspaper proprie- 
tors who fill the office of patron 
nowadays. 

—Vinacinia Wooire, Second Common Reader. 


The capitalist system is dying 
and cannot be revived. That is the 
conclusion to which any honest in- 
vestigator of the actual facts and 
possibilities of the present situa- 
tion must be driven. The end of 
that phase of the history of the peo- 
ples of the West which began five 
hundred years ago, carries such 
enormous implications with it that 
nearly everyone stands too dumb- 
founded to admit what is happen- 
ing. And even those who do admit 
the fact of finality, are reluctant to 
realize a tenth of its consequences. 
... The death of capitalism and the 
substitution of another economic 
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system in its place, will leave no 
single side of life unaltered. Reli- 
gion, literature, art, science, the 
whole of the human heritage of 
knowledge will be transformed. .. . 
For that structure of civilization,— 


that “culture,” as the Germans 
would call it,—built up upon 
capitalist production, was adapted 
to an age of individualism and 
“freedom” alone. And the age of 
individualistic freedom is very near- 


ly over. 
—Joun Srracney, The Coming Struggle for 
Power. 


To be able to think about human 
affairs in terms of the bodiless ab- 
stractions, the unindividualized and 
unmoving generalizations invented 
by men of science, is a real godsend. 
You cannot feel pity for an abstrac- 
tion. Abstraction serves, accord- 
ingly, as a refuge from emotional 
discomfort and moral responsibil- 
ity. During wars, as Coleridge 
pointed out, and as we all had oc- 
casion to observe, every non-com- 
batant is a strategist in self-defence. 
War is horrible, and people do not 
wish to be too vividly aware of the 
horrors. Strategy is the science of 
war—that is to say, a system of 
generalizations and _ abstractions, 
which ignores so far as possible the 
particular case. Phrases like “war 
of attrition” protect the mind from 
contact with the particular realities 
of mangled flesh and putrefying 
corpses. They are immensely pop- 
ular. The world of Platonic Ideas 
is the most comfortable and sani- 
tary of dug-outs. 


—A.pous Huxtey, Texts and Pretezis. 

















THE DOCTOR LOOKS AT RELIGION 


Dr. Holmes and the Church 


By WALTER V. GAVIGAN, M.A. 


OCTORS of medicine have a 
penchant for philosophizing. 
They are such close observers of the 
primal realities of life and death, 
that it is only natural that they 
should attempt now and then, to 
weave the disconnected facts of life 
into some sort of purposive syn- 
thesis. Modern readers are quite 
familiar therefore with books in 
which medicos look at everything 
under the sun but medicine. The 
tradition of genial eritic of life in 
general, personified in the physi- 
cian-philosopher is indeed an old 
one. It goes back to Sir Thomas 
Browne and his Religio Medici 
(1642) and is most amiably upheld 
to-day by Doctors Collins, Oliver 
and Walsh, though it is still best 
exemplified in classic American lit- 
erature in the prose writings of Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Certainly one has but to turn 
back to The Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table (1857) to discover the 
prototype of the books of personal 
opinion by physicians, so common 
nowadays. It is evident, however, 
that Dr. Holmes although he was an 
accomplished poet, essayist and 
novelist, did not slight A2sculapius 
in order to court the Muses. After 
his graduation from Harvard in 
1829, he studied both law and medi- 
cine, completing his study of sur- 
gery in Paris. In 1838 he was 


called to a professorship of anatomy 
and physiology at Harvard, a post 
that he held for thirty-five years. 
It was said that he could even make 





lectures on anatomy interesting and 
that he could treat of abstruse med- 
ical subjects with wit and under- 
standing. There is much of the lit- 
erary quality of Huxley, for in- 
stance, in the volume of collected 
papers called Medical Essays (1842- 
1882). 

With Holmes the writing of po- 
etry and fiction were diversions but 
theology next to medicine was a 
lifelong interest. His father a Con- 
gregational minister of the old 
school had intended him for the 
Church, but fate decreed otherwise. 

“I might have been a minister for 
aught I know,” Holmes is quoted as 
having said in later life, “if a cer- 
tain clergyman had not looked and 
talked so much like an undertaker.” 

After being exposed to the theo- 
logical liberalism of the Harvard 
of the eighteen-twenties, Holmes 
adopted as his life-philosophy a sort 
of all embracing Universalism and 
became as avowed an enemy of Cal- 
vinism in religion as he was of 
homeopathy in medicine. 

His views on the Catholic Church, 
although not always lacking that 
air of condescension one associates 
with a bias formulated by genera- 
tions consecrated to free-thinking 
and private interpretation, are in- 
teresting because they are so singu- 
larly free of the prejudices charac- 
teristic of other so-called emanci- 
pated New Englanders like Emer- 
son and Thoreau. 

Unlike these Dr. Holmes did not 
deny his interest in Catholicism. 
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His collected works contain numer- 
ous evidences that Catholic cere- 
monial and theology had a fascina- 
tion for him. It is therefore hard 
to reconcile the statement of John 
T. Morse quoted in a recent article 
in THe CatTHo.tic Wortp that the 
genial Doctor “was not very great- 
ly interested in Catholicism.”* 

“I am afraid,” wrote Dr. Holmes 
on one occasion, “we Protestants 
should look on a considerable pro- 
portion of the Holy Father’s one 
hundred and thirty-nine millions as 
spiritual larve, sculling about in 
the dark by their caudal extrem- 
ities, instead of standing on their 
legs, and breathing by gills, instead 
of taking the free air of heaven into 
the lungs made to receive it. Of 
course we never try to keep young 
souls in the tadpole state, for fear 
they should get a pair or two of 
legs by and by and jump out of the 
pool where they have been bred and 
fed! Never! Never! Never!’ 

There is of course in the passage 
qucted above a touch of a rational- 
ist’s feeling of superiority as there 
is in the good Doctor’s delineation 
of the convert-clergyman, Rev. 
Chauncey Fairweather, one of the 
minor characters in Elsie Venner 
(1861). One feels that the author 
of this “medicated novel” appreci- 
ates thoroughly the appeal that the 
Catholic Church has for certain 
types of New England minds but 
that nevertheless he wishes to sati- 
rize them because they are not cold- 
ly rationalistic like himself. Be- 
cause they are intuitive, Dr. Holmes 
would simply dismiss these types as 
weak. It never seemed to occur to 
him when he was writing Elsie Ven- 

1In “Centenary of the Autocrat,” by William 
Stetson Merrill, Feb., 1932, p. 586. 

2Vol. If., p. 242. Standard Library Edition. 


Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 13 vols. 1892. All 
references in this article are to this edition. 


ner that like many others brought 
up in the bleak New England envi- 
ronment, the Rev. Chauncey Fair- 
weather was but deserting what 
Emerson called “the ice-house of 
Unitarianism” for a Church found- 
ed on supernatural as well as ra- 
tionalistic values. And yet Dr. 
Holmes in his delineation of the 
emotions of the about-to-be-convert 
minister cannot be said to be utter- 
ly lacking in understanding. 

Tired of his Unitarian liberalism, 
Mr. Fairweather studied the rec- 
ords of ancient councils and the 
writings of the early Fathers, and 
“the more he read, the more dis- 
contented he became with the plat- 
form upon which he and his people 
were standing . . . He yearned espe- 
cially toward the good, old, unques- 
tioning, authoritative Mother 
Church, with her articles of faith 
which took away the necessity for 
private judgment with her tradi- 
tional forms and _ ceremonies.”* 
Acting on these impulses he sent to 
a Catholic bookstore for a crucifix. 
He then began a series of informal 
conversations with Bridget O’Brien, 
his maid of all work, and these not 
proving very satisfactory he even- 
tually sent for Father McShane, the 
Catholic priest at Rockland. Never- 
theless he went on preaching to his 
own Protestant congregation as 
usual. 

“There was a little Roman Cath- 
olic Church at the foot of the hill 
where his own was placed, which he 
always had to pass on Sundays. He 
could never look on the thronging 
multitudes that crowded its pews 
and aisles or knelt bareheaded on 
its steps, without a longing to get in 
among them and go down on his 
knees and enjoy that luxury of de- 
votional contact which makes a 


8Vol, V., p. 251. 
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worshipping throng as different 
from the same numbers praying 
apart as a bed of coals is from a 
trail of scattered cinders. 

“Oh, if I could but huddle in 
with those poor laborers and work- 
ing women!’ he would say to him- 
self, ‘If I could but breathe that at- 
mosphere, stifling though it be, yet 
made holy by ancient litanies, and 
cloudy with the smoke of hallowed 
incense, for one hour, instead of 
droning over these moral precepts 
to my _  half-sleeping congrega- 
tion!’ ’’* 

He debates constantly within 
himself and then confers with the 
kindly but rationalistic Dr. Kit- 
tredge who treats him with a father- 
ly indulgence and tells him with his 
tongue in his cheek that he is glad 
that he, Fairweather, is going over 
to Rome “since he wouldn’t be con- 
tented short of that.” Still the min- 
ister cannot make up his mind. 
Then one day, while reading over 
some old sermons he falls asleep 
and begins to dream. “He dreamed 
that he was under the arches of an 
old Cathedral, amidst a throng of 
worshippers. The light streamed 
in through vast windows, dark with 
the purple robes of royal saints, or 
blazing with yellow glories around 
the heads of earthly martyrs and 
heavenly messengers. ... The billows 
of the great organ roared among the 
clustered columns, as the sea breaks 
amidst the basaltic pillars which 
crowd the stormy cavern of the 
Hebrides. The voice of the alter- 
nate choirs of singing boys swung 
back and forward, as the silver cen- 
ser swung in the hands of the white- 
robed children. The sweet cloud of 
incense rose in soft, fleecy mists, 
full of penetrating suggestions of 
the East and its perfumed altars. 


4Vol. V., pp. 64, 65. 


The knees of twenty generations 
had worn the pavement: their feet 
had hallowed the steps; their shoul- 
ders had smoothed the columns. 
Dead bishops and abbots lay under 
the marble floor in their crumbled 
vestments; dead warriors, in rusted 
armor, were stretched beneath their 
sculptured effigies. And all at once, 
all the buried multitudes, who had 
ever worshipped there came throng- 
ing in through the aisles. They 
choked every space, they swarmed 
into all the chapels, they hung in 
clusters over the parapets of the 
galleries, they clung to the images 
in every niche, and still the vast 
throng kept flowing and flowing in, 
until the living were lost in the rush 
of the returning dead who had re- 
claimed their own.’’® 

But “presently the sound lulled 
and softened until it was as the 
murmur of a distant swarm of bees. 
A procession of monks wound along 
through an old street, chanting, as 
they walked. In his dream he glid- 
ed in among them and bore his part 
in the burden of their song. He en- 
tered with the long train under a 
low arch, and presently he was 
kneeling in a narrow cell before an 
image of the Blessed Maiden hold- 
ing the Divine Child in her arms, 
and his lips seemed to whisper: 

“« ‘Sancta Maria, ora pro nobis!’ 

“He turned to the crucifix, and 
prostrating himself before the 
spare, agonizing image of the Holy 
Sufferer, fell into a long passion of 
tears and broken prayers.’ 

In the passages quoted above the 
interpretative artist in Holmes wins 
out over the mere satirist. There 
is an authenticity about his de- 
scription of the spiritual struggles 
of Mr. Fairweather that no amount 
of rationalizing can discount. Yeta 


5Vol. V., pp. 408, 409. 6Vol. V., p. 409. 
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more detailed study of Elsie Venner 
shows undeniably that the author 
has more pity than understanding 
to bestow upon his convert minister. 

One feels therefore in reading 
this novel that Dr. Holmes was by 
nature incapable of fully appreci- 
ating the psychology of a man like 
Newman for whom God and Self 
were the only realities. A Constitu- 
tional bias in favor of rationalism 
explains his lack of understanding 
therefore in treating of the mysti- 
cally-inclined Mr. Fairweather. 

One is reminded that in another 
novel, The Guardian Angel (1876), 
he demonstrates quite conclusively 
this lack of sympathy for minds 
dominated by purely religious as 
contrasted with merely humanita- 
rian impulses. He pictures one of 
the minor characters in The Guard- 
ian Angel, Miss Silence Withers, as 
“one of that class of human beings 
whose one single engrossing 
thought is their own welfare,—in 
the next world it is true, but still 
their own personal welfare.” He 
adds, “the Roman Church recog- 
nizes this class and provides every 
form of specific to meet their spir- 
itual condition. But in so far as 
Protestantism has thrown out 
works as a means of insuring fu- 
ture safety, these unfortunates are 
as badly off as nervous patients 
who have no drops, pills, potions, 
no doctor’s rules, to follow. Only 
tell a poor creature what to do, and 
he or she will do it, and be made 
easy, were it a pilgrimage of a thou- 
sand miles, with shoes full of split 
peas instead of boiled ones; but if 
once assured that doing does no 
good, the drooping Littlefaiths are 
left at leisure to worry about their 
souls.””? 

Avowed humanitarian that he is, 


7Vol. VI., p. 29. 
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Dr. Holmes merely sees in such 
characters as Silence Withers, 
Chauncey Fairweather, and, I sup- 
pose many of the saints of the 
Christian Church, selfish egotists. 
He therefore argues: “Metaphysi- 
cians may discuss the nature of 
selfishness at their leisure; if to have 
all her thoughts centering on the 
one point of her own well-being by 
and by was selfishness, then Silence 
Withers was supremely selfish; and 
if we are offended with that form of 
egotism, it is no more than ten of 
the twelve apostles were, as the 
reader may see by turning to the 
Gospel of St. Matthew, the twen- 
tieth chapter and the _ twenty- 
fourth verse.”* Dr. Holmes fails to 
distinguish, as Catholic theologians 
always do, between absorption in 
self and absorption in God. Au- 
thentic Catholic mysticism was 
probably just the one thing neces- 
sary to make of Silence Withers 
and Chauncey Fairweather practic- 
ing Christians of the highest type. 
In treating of these two individuals, 
Dr. Holmes however has merely 
given us surface characterizations 
to illustrate his own biased view- 
point. 

That Holmes was undeniably in- 
terested in this subject of individual 
personal sanctification is shown by 
that passage in Elsie Venner in 
which he inquires: 

“Can a man love his own soul too 
well? Who on the whole, consti- 
tute the nobler class of human be- 
ings? Those who have lived main- 
ly to make sure of their own per- 
sonal welfare in another and future 
condition of existence, or they who 
have worked with all their might 
for their race, for their country, for 
the advancement of the Kingdom of 
God, and have left all personal ar- 


8Vol. VL, pp. 29, 30. 
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rangements concerning themselves 
to the sole charge of Him who made 
them and is responsible to Himself 
for their safe keeping?’”® 


It does not seem to occur to Dr. 


Holmes that there is a possibility 
that like the saints of old, the New 
England types he describes would 
under the guidance of the Mother 
Church he taught that the righteous 
life consists in coupling faith with 
good works and that there is no in- 
consistency in the idea of men or 
women being, like Francis of Assisi 
and Catherine of Siena, good Chris- 
tians and good humanitarians as 
well. 

But Holmes was not always as 
critical of the Catholic Church as 
the paragraphs quoted above would 
imply. The ancient Faith appealed 
to him positively in many ways, 
but chiefly zsthetically and prag- 
matically. Like Miss Iris in The 
Professor at the Breakfast Table 
(1852), Dr. Holmes was fascinated 
by what might be called the “High 
Church” atmosphere. Ritual, re- 
sponses and the other esthetic 
trappings of religion were in his 
mind all right providing one did not 
have to relinquish one’s God-given 
independence in favor of the Pope 
of Rome! So it is that the good 
Doctor waxes enthusiastic in his 
description of a certain little High 
Church chapel in Cambridge: 

“The Church of Saint Polycarp,” 
he writes, “had very much the look 
of a Roman Catholic chapel ...a 
church with open doors, with seats 
for all classes, and all colors alike, 
—a church of zealous worshippers 
after their faith, of charitable and 
serviceable men and women; one 
that took care of its children and 
never forgot its poor, and whose 
people were much more occupied in 


9Vol. V., p. 415. 
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looking out for their own souls 
than in attacking the faith of their 
neighbors. 

“In its mode of worship there 
was a union of two qualities,—the 
taste and refinement, which the 
educated require just as much in 
their churches as elsewhere, and the 
air of stateliness, almost of pomp, 
which impresses the common wor- 
shipper, and is often not without its 
effect upon those who think they 
hold outward forms as of little 
value. Under the haiti Romish as- 
pect of the Church of Saint Poly- 
carp, the young girl found a devout 
and loving and singularly cheerful 
religious spirit. The artistic sense, 
which betrayed itself in the dra- 
matic proprieties of its ritual, har- 
monized with her taste. The min- 
gled murmur of the loud responses 
in those rhythmic phrases, so sim- 
ple, yet so fervent, almost as if 
every tenth heartbeat, instead of its 
dull ticktack, articulated itself as 
‘Good Lord, deliver us!’ :—the sweet 
alternation of the two choirs... 
the keen young voices rising like a 
flight of singing birds that passes 
from one grove to another, carrying 
its music with it back and forward, 
—why should she not love these 
gracious outward signs of those in- 
ner harmonies which none could 
deny made beautiful the lives of 
many of her fellow worshippers in 
the humble, yet not inelegant Chap- 
el of Saint Polycarp?’”? 

In other writings Dr. Holmes 
shows repeatedly that he was not 
at all adverse to certain ritualistic 
practices. “Man,” he writes in 
Pages from an Old Volume of Life 
(1891), “is essentially an idolater— 
that is, in bondage to his imagina- 
tion,—for there is no more harm in 
the Greek word eidolon than in the 
10Vol. II., p. 212. 
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Latin word imago. He wants a vis- 
ible image on which to fix his 
thought—a scarabee or a crux an- 
sata, or the modern symbols which 
are to our own time what these 
were to the ancient Egyptians.”™ 

The Little Gentleman, one of the 
characters in The Professor at the 
Breakfast Table, asks on his death- 
bed for an ivory crucifix and dies 
meditating on the suffering Savior. 
“Bridget the housemaid,” writes 
Holmes, “insisted that the Little 
Gentleman died a Catholic. She 
had seen the crucifix and believed 
that he prayed on his knees before 
it. The last circumstance is very 
probably true; indeed there was a 
spot worn on the carpet just before 
the cabinet which might thus be ac- 
counted for. Why he whose sole 
life was a crucifixion, should not 
love to look on that divine image of 
blameless suffering, I cannot see; 
on the contrary it seems to me the 
most natural thing in the world that 
he should.”*? 

Practical-minded New England- 
er that he was, Dr. Holmes was even 
more aware of the definitely prag- 
matic appeals of the Catholic 
Church. Speaking of the function 
of the priesthood he says, “If one 
end of religion is to make men hap- 
pier in this world as well as in the 
next, mankind lost a great source 
of happiness when the priest was 
reduced to the common level of hu- 
manity and became only a minister. 
... The minister may be reverenced 
for his character, followed for his 
eloquence, admired for his learning, 
loved for his amiable qualities, but 
he can never be what the priest was 
in past ages, and is still, in the Ro- 
man Church.”** 

By way of explanation he writes, 


11Vol. VIIL, p. 404. 12Vol. IP., p. 309. 


isVol. VIII., pp. 402, 403. 
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“Man wants a vicegerent of the Al- 
mighty to take his dying hand and 
bid him god-speed on his last jour- 


ney. Who but such an immediate 
representative of the Divinity would 
have dared to say to the monarch 
just laying his head on the block: 

“ “Fils de Saint Louis, monte au 
ciel?’ "14 

To Holmes the physician, ac- 
quainted as he was with the horrors 
of the deathbed, the Catholic 
Church appealed especially with its 
ministry of sacraments to the dy- 
ing. 

“It has been said,” he writes, 
“and many who have walked the 
hospitals or served in the dispen- 
saries can bear witness to the truth 
of the assertion, that the Roman 
Catholics know how to die. The 
same thing is less confidently to be 
said of Protestants. How frequent- 
ly is the story told of the most ex- 
emplary Protestant Christians, nay, 
how common is it to read in the 
lives of the most exemplary Protes- 
tant ministers, that they were be- 
set with doubts and terrors in their 
last days. The blessing of the Viat- 
icum is unknown to them.”?® 

Again in Elsie Venner, speaking 
as physician to physician he says, 
“Do not overlook the desire for 
spiritual advice and consolation 
which patients sometimes feel, and, 
with the frightful mauvaise honte 
peculiar to Protestantism alone 
among all human beliefs, are 
ashamed to tell. As a part of med- 
ical treatment it is the physician’s 
business to detect the hidden long- 
ing for the food of the soul, as 
much as for any form of bodily 
nourishment . . . What an infinite 
advantage the Mussulmans and the 
Catholics have over many of our 


14Vol. VIII., p. 404. 
15Vol. VIII., pp. 403, 404. 
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more exclusively spiritual sects in 
the way they keep their religion al- 
ways by them and never blush for 
it.""26 

He writes in The Professor ai the 
Breakfast Table (1860): “The Ro- 
man Catholic Church has certain 
formule for its dying children, to 
which almost all of them attach the 
greatest importance. There _ is 
hardly a criminal so abandoned that 
he is not anxious to receive the 
‘consolations of religion’ in his 
last hours . . . we do not quarrel 
with these forms. We look with 
reverence and affection upon all 
symbols which give peace and com- 
fort to our fellow creatures.” ” 

Thirty years later Dr. Holmes 
was an old man of eighty, nearing 
death himself—one of the most ur- 
bane and liberal members of the 
literary circle in and around Bos- 
ton. Life had taught him much. 
But evidently his opinions on reli- 
gion, especially Catholicism, were 
essentially the same. Orestes 
Brownson whom he greatly ad- 
mired had, like the Rev. Chauncey 
Fairweather, gone over to the 
Mother Church of Rome. Referring 
to one of Brownson’s books, 
Holmes wrote, “He is as fair and 
square as Euclid; a real honest, 
strong thinker and one who knows 
what he is talking about, for he has 
tried all sorts of religions pretty 
much. He tells us that the Roman 
Church is the one through which 
alone we can hope for heaven.”* 

At eighty, Dr. Holmes was, as 
ever, an eighteenth century ration- 


16Vol. V., p. 450. 
18Vol. V., p. 324. 


17Vol. II., p. 292. 


alist and he still had his doubts, yet 
there was something treinendously 
appealing about the Church Brown- 
son had joined. This Doctor Holmes 
was forced to admit. In 1890, ex- 
actly three years before his death, 
he published one of his last works, 
Over the Teacups. Liberal to the 
end, he showed that he could ap- 
preciate, if not fully assent to, the 
claims of the Catholic Church, and, 
repeating himself as old men are 
wont to do, he wrote once again, 
this time quite emphatically: 

“So far as I have observed per- 
sons nearing the end of life, the 
Roman Catholics understand the 
business of dying better than Prot- 
estants. They have an expert by 
them, armed with spiritual specif- 
ics, in which they both, patient and 
priestly ministrant, place implicit 
trust. Confession, the Eucharist, 
Extreme Unction—these inspire a 
confidence which without this sym- 
bolism is too apt to be wanting in 
over-sensitive natures. .. . If Cow- 
per had been a good Roman Cath- 
olic, instead of having his con- 
science handled by a Protestant 
like John Newton, he would not 
have died despairing, looking upon 
himself as a castaway. I have seen 
a good many Roman Catholics on 
their dying beds, and it always ap- 
peared to me that they accepted the 
inevitable with a composure 
which showed that their belief, 
whether or not the best to live by, 
was a better one to die by than 
most of the harsher creeds which 
have replaced it.”*® 

19Vol. IV., pp. 250, 251. 











GABRIEL’S TRUMPET 


A Visit to the Center of Catholic Anthropology 


By Georce N. SHUSTER 


RADITION has it that on the 

day of judgment Gabriel the 
Archangel will summon all the 
tribes of earth to meet in the valley 
which is not far from Jerusalem. 
His trumpet is to open every tomb, 
order heaven’s four winds to sweep 
together the ashes of mankind, and 
start the great, final processional of 
history. But strange though it may 
seem, St. Gabriel, through an insti- 
tute named in his honor, has al- 
ready accomplished something of 
the same kind. The whole of ac- 
cumulated lore about man—every- 
thing known as the sciences of an- 
thropology, ethnology, sociology 
and linguistics—has been reviewed 
with astonishing diligence by a 
group of Catholic mission workers 
assembled in a community house 
near Vienna. 

I am not a mission worker, and 
the only primitive folk I have ob- 
served with any care are a handful 
of Chippewa Indians living in a 
Wisconsin reservation. When, 
therefore, an American member of 
the Society of the Divine Word in- 
vited me to visit St. Gabriel’s, my 
sentiments were much like those of 
a hopeful explorer bound for the 
North Pole. Nor were the outward 
conditions of my little trip much 
different from the said explorer’s. 
The journey out from Vienna (only 
a few miles) was interesting chiefly 
because of the crowd of heavily 
bundled ski-ers determined to take 
advantage of the deep snow which 


had fallen on the hills. And there 
were mounds of snow on both sides 
of the path—as well as a few, 
square in the middle of it—down 
which I went to the house estab- 
lished as a seminary and an insti- 
tute of study by Father Janssen, the 
saintly Dutch founder of the Soci- 
ety of the Divine Word. The place 
has, one must admit, little in com- 
mon with either an ancient Bene- 
dictine monastery or a California 
mission. Northern simplicity char- 
acterizes the church and the adja- 
cent buildings, erected and main- 
tained out of spare funds. Cold 
weather is fended off with the aid 
of stoves, to which brothers and 
novices minister as zealously as 
their other duties permit; and the 
available living quarters are occu- 
pied by books and manuscripts to 
such an extent that squirming one’s 
way into bed must be considerable 
of a feat. 

But what marvelous things have 
been accomplished here, for the 
glory of God and the service of 
man! I shall attempt to present 
some of these to the reader exactly 
as I was permitted to discover them. 


A knock at the door, and we are 
introduced to Father Wilhelm 
Schmidt, most renowned of St. 
Gabriel’s scholars and perhaps the 
best known of all living Catholic 
scientists. A tall, venerable, hand- 
some man he is, whose presence be- 
lies his sixty-five years but tells the 
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initiated that here is another West- 
phalian, possessed of the same 
blood and characteristics as the 
former German Chancellor Heinrich 
Bruening. Westphalia is the ex- 
treme northwest part of Germany 
—a land the greater portion of 
which comprises the city of Muen- 
ster and the long reaches of sur- 
rounding farm country. The folk 
of this province are renowned for a 
curious inability to keep from do- 
ing their work or to refrain from 
living by their principles. Some 
years ago a visiting preacher hoped 
to charm the congregation of a 
Westphalian church by venturing 
the curious remark: “Dearly be- 
loved brethren! Some centuries 
ago, your forefathers were pagans. 
It was found necessary to kill one 
out of every two of them in order 
to convert them to the Christian 
faith. To-day, dearly beloved breth- 
ren, still more of a massacre would 
be required to rob you of that 
faith.” It is likewise related that a 
despairing housekeeper to Dr. 
Bruening left that excellent man’s 
service after attaching the follow- 
ing note to a dachshund: “I wonder 
who will have his way now—you 
or the dog.” For the dachshund is 
reputed to be the most stubborn and 
persistent of beasts. 

Father Schmidt, to be sure, is as 
amiable, courteous and deferential 
as a man can be. But without the 
aforementioned Westphalian char- 
acteristics, he could hardly have 
done a meager half of the enormous 
work now to his credit. While a 
young priest active as a professor 
(incidentally of music!) he became 
deeply interested in the study of 
linguistics, which was then a sub- 
ject often referred to in letters sent 
by missionaries on Pacific islands 
and in other remote parts of the 
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world. The Society’s founder, Fa- 
ther Janssen, good-naturedly en- 
dorsed the development of this 
hobby, though he was admittedly 
unable to see how it could be of any 
earthly use to anybody. Before be- 
ginning what were to be more than 
three decades of teaching and study 
at St. Gabriel’s, Father Schmidt had 
published (1889) important studies 
of South Sea languages. Seventeen 
years later he made the epochal dis- 
covery that certain languages of 
Southeastern Asia are related to the 
tongues of Oceanica. This theory 
is still looked upon as a landmark 
in the history of comparative lan- 
guage study; and at the time it was 
hailed in all parts of the learned 
world, the French Academy be- 
stowing upon the author the Priz 
Volney. 

The extent to which the mystery 
of human speech, as a clue to the 
nature and origin of man, has con- 
tinued to fascinate Father Schmidt, 
is well proved by the truly gigantic 
undertaking summarized in Sprach- 
familien und Sprachkreise der Erde 
(Language Families and Language 
Cycles of the Earth). This book, 
published in 1926, was an endeavor 
to trace the relationship between 
culture cycles and language cycles; 
and though it was never intended 
to be more than a first essay, it 
abides as a brilliant experiment in 
the task of coérdinating the twin 
sciences of historical ethnology and 
comparative language study. Vari- 
ous other publications in the same 
field strengthen the belief, con- 
curred in by himself, that linguistic 
research is Father Schmidt’s favor- 
ite occupation. 

As a professor of subjects de- 
signed to prepare future mission- 
aries for their labors, he had, how- 
ever, to remain conscious of the es- 
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pecial philosophic problems which 
confront both those who wish to la- 
bor intelligently among primitive 
peoples and those who must strug- 
gle to keep missionary fervor alive 
in the civilized nations. To what 
extent do modern theories of cul- 
tural evolution affect the premises 
upon which exposition of the Chris- 
tian faith has been based? If one 
were to credit the more radical of 
the newer irreligious authorities, 
neither monogamy nor monotheism 
(to take two of the most important 
matters) could be said to have been 
professed by the earliest peoples of 
whom history has knowledge. 
Quite purposively, therefore, Fa- 
ther Schmidt widened the field of 
his investigations to include the de- 
velopment of human culture (or 
cultures). It was inevitable that 
his work in this department of 
knowledge should meet with less 
general approval than was accorded 
his writings on linguistic subjects. 
A priest could easily be accused, by 
those without religious faith, of 
bias; and as a matter of fact Father 
Schmidt has several times been the 
victim of fierce and utterly preju- 
diced attacks. The foremost schol- 
ars in all camps are, however, will- 
ing to admit that his hypothesis is 
one of several which every really 
serious historian must consider. 
Father Schmidt’s ultimate conclu- 
sions—i. e., that monogamy was 
the usual, if not the universal form 
of prehistoric sex relationships, and 
that monotheism was the primal 
form of religious worship—are best 
stated in the monumental work, 
Vélker und Kulturen (Peoples and 
Cultures), written in collaboration 
with Father Wilhelm Koppers and 
published in 1925. Another impor- 
tant book, Ursprung der Gottesidee 
(The Origin of the Idea of God), 
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originally published in 1910, was 
enlarged and improved in several 
subsequent editions. 

Father Schmidt has never been 
an individualist. Convinced from 
the first that in union there is 
strength, he manifested an extraor- 
dinary talent for organizing others 
in support of important ventures. 
The best known of these is doubt- 
less Anthropos, an international re- 
view of ethnology and linguistics, 
first published in 1906. Content 
and format are alike excellent—are, 
indeed, unrivaled by any other 
Catholic publication of which I 
have knowledge. The issue before 
me contains more than 300 octavo 
pages, besides numerous plates ex- 
cellently reproduced. German, 
English, Latin American, French, 
Belgian and Dutch scholars are 
numbered among the contributors; 
and the subject matter ranges from 
the Greek myth-religions to the at- 
titude of the Holy See toward the 
natives of the Canary Islands dur- 
ing the seventeenth century; from 
skull deformations as_ practiced 
among the Incas to the dialect of 
ancient Crete. I shall confess that 
these essays left me a trifle bewil- 
dered and very humble, but pleased 
none the less at having read 
through just once what is probably 
the best of all publications in the 
domain it serves. During more 
than twenty years, Father Schmidt 
retained the editorship of this peri- 
odical, which is still the apple of his 
eye and for which he earnestly de- 
sires American codperation and as- 
sistance. 

Anthropos was to be as interna- 
tional in scope as the missions 
themselves. These last Father 
Schmidt sought to aid in two ways: 
first, by organizing “international 
courses” in ethnological and reli- 
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gious subjects, to which mission- 
aries of all nations and religious or- 
ders might be invited; second, by 
organizing scientific expeditions to 
this, that and the other hinterland. 
The courses, in preparing which 
Father Schmidt enjoyed the codp- 
eration of the Reverend Father 
Bouvier, S.J., were held in Louvain 
in 1912 and 1913. Interrupted by 
the War, the work was resumed 
again in 1922, at Tilburg, Holland. 
Though Father Schmidt had mean- 
while (1920) received the French 
Academy’s Prix Volney again, for 
researches in Australian linguistics, 
the Tilburg assembly was neverthe- 
less his first assurance that ani- 
mosities stirred up by the devastat- 
ing conflict had in a measure died 
down among Catholic students. In 
1913 the Dublin Review had writ- 
ten that the creation of the “inter- 
national courses” was “perhaps the 
most important event of our time 
in the world of science and reli- 
gion.” That estimate has been 
justified. What the scientific expe- 
ditions turned out to be we shall 
discover in a moment. 

During 1925, Pope Pius XI. in- 
stituted the Exposition of the Mis- 
sions, which brought to the Vatican 
such a wealth of tokens of and in- 
formation about Catholic mission- 
ary endeavor that, in all probabil- 
ity, the true import of Apostolic 
endeavor in the heathen world was 
for the first time revealed to all. 
The Sovereign Pontiff then appoint- 
ed Father Schmidt director of the 
museum and institute which were 
to maintain in permanent form the 
nucleus of the Exposition. This 
meant residence in the Holy City 
for a great part of the time, but it 
was soon found that neither Father 
Schmidt’s life work nor his activ- 
ities at St. Gabriel’s would suffer 
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materially as a consequence. The 
result was rather the development 
of the Pope’s deep personal interest 
in the enterprises which the Aus- 
trian professor had planned; and, 
indeed, it was only the munificence 
of the Holy See which took some of 
these enterprises out of the realm 
of theory into that of practical real- 
ization. 

Yet one must not suppose that 
being a learned authority leaves no 
time for the life of the priest. Year 
after year Father Schmidt has 
preached, conducted missions, writ- 
ten on religious topics for general 
magazines, remained attentive to 
social and political questions and 
been ready to “popularize” infor- 
mation on such absorbing and mo- 
mentous questions as race. Indeed, 
when the Encyclical on the Recon- 
struction of the Social Order was 
issued, he found (to his very great 
astonishment) that something he 
had written about it was adjudged 
too “liberal” by some of his Catholic 
contemporaries. I shall confess 
that he and I talked very little about 
linguistics, but we chatted a long 
while about questions of the day, 
major consequences of the War, 
and Catholic enterprise in the Unit- 
ed States. Having struggled with 
might and main to help his own 
country and Europe, Father 
Schmidt now feels that the era of 
Western supremacy is over and that 
the peoples of the East are destined, 
in God’s plan, to lead the future. 
Accordingly he is devoted heart and 
soul to the great task of implanting 
the Faith deep in the soil of Asia 
and Africa. Whether he is right or 
wrong, one fact remains: Father 
Schmidt is himself the essence of 
everything Europe at its best has 
represented. Indeed—and this 
phrase is not idle flattery, but is 
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written after some study and re- 
flection—there is a surprising simi- 
larity between his personality and 
achievement and the career of St. 
Albert the Great. Of course the 
second was primarily a philosopher, 
while the first is basically a scien- 
tist. But it is idle to expect a great 
new Catholic philosophic synthesis 
until the many fields of investiga- 
tion have each been worked in thor- 
oughly. To one of the largest and 
most important of these Father 
Schmidt has devoted a tireless 
energy and an encyclopedic mind. 


Our next knock was at the door 
of Father Paul Schebasta, a sturdy, 
dark, twinkling-eyed priest whom 
we discovered in his shirt-sleeves 
hard at work patching together sec- 
tions of a “movie” filmed by him- 
self in darkest Africa. His trip 
thither had been merely one of the 
“scientific expeditions” we have 
mentioned. It is difficult to convey 
an impression of the boyish good 
humor, robust venturesomeness and 
fine spirituality of this “Father 
Marco Polo” as he is sometimes 
called. Father Schebasta—who is, 
to be sure, a full-fledged, unusually 
quick-witted savant with plenty of 
training behind him—has under- 
taken two epochal journeys. The 
first took him, with Papal assist- 
ance and benediction, to the Ma- 
layan archipelago, where he did pi- 
oneer work in studying the charac- 
teristics and dialects of aboriginal 
tribes. The second, even more dif- 
ficult, took him to the fringe of the 
Belgian Congo, to the “tents” of 
Pygmy tribes whom no other Euro- 
pean had observed. He went quite 
alone past the last forlorn Belgian 
outposts into undiscovered country; 
but from this, he assured us with 
the born explorer’s time-honored al- 
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lusion to the terrors of city traffic, 
it was easy to return. What could 
frighten him, one wonders, observ- 
ing that he has as much ability to 
describe his experiences for the 
benefit of a general audience as to 
write learned monographs which 
the specialist is scientifically bound 
in conscience to read. 

Having stirred up his fire and ac- 
cepted an American cigarette, Fa- 
ther Schebasta proceeded to regale 
us with Pygmy anecdotes _ inter- 
spersed with what used to be called 
aphorisms. But his face grew quiet 
and grave as he sketched the plight 
in which this age-old race of Afri- 
can dwarfs now finds itself, and 
outlined the hope that both protec- 
tion and religious instruction would 
now be accorded them. While he 
conceded that the average Pygmy 
is at first repulsive, both in personal 
appearance and habits, he professed 
to think that the race improved 
greatly on acquaintance, had sturdy 
natural virtues and was as human 
as the rest of us. I secured from 
him the promise (which he has 
since faithfully kept) to write a few 
articles for American consumption. 
Those who wish to see him as a 
scholar may consult some such 
monograph as Anthropological 
Measurements in Semangs and 
Sekais in Malaya (Malacca), pub- 
lished in 1928. His projected large 
treatise on the Pygmies will be 
available soon. 


Again a knock at a door, and we 
meet Father Martin Guisinde, a 
pleasant, quiet, studious appearing 
priest who looks quite as if he never 
ventured farther from his cell than 
necessity demanded. A man of 
books he is, indeed, if one judges 
either by the volumes he has writ- 
ten or the volumes he has read. 
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And yet this same Father Guisinde 
has not only visited Indian tribes in 
our country and other small fry of 
ethnology, but has carried to a suc- 
cessful completion one of the most 
interesting voyages of exploration 
on record. A glance at the map 
will show that the southernmost tip 
of South America is called “Fire- 
land,” or Terra del Fuego. Here 
live the survivors of a once flourish- 
ing tribe of Indians—doubtless the 
most “primitive” race to be found 
in the Americas and, perhaps, one 
of the oldest peoples on earth. 
These Indians have been left pretty 
much alone by science; they are al- 
so slowly dying out, in their land of 
penguins, beech trees and rocky 
coast over which winter storms 
hang endlessly. 

During the winter of 1918, he be- 
gan a series of four study trips to 
this remote part of the world. With 
one exception, these journeys were 
judiciously made alone. Father 
Guisinde has made the point as fol- 
lows: “It is easy to understand that 
the native will show himself as he 
is, without any ruses or poses, to 
the single observer who comes 
alone and quietly to settle in a na- 
tive hut or in a tent by himself; and 
so this observer will have just the 
right opportunity to see clearly the 
mentality and customs of the indi- 
vidual native and of the tribe as a 
whole.” He found out many ex- 
ceedingly interesting things :—that 
monogamous marriage is consid- 
ered essential, that young people 
are given a course in religious and 
ethical lore to prepare them for 
right living, and that the position 
occupied by woman is not ignomin- 
ious. All these things and very 


many more are set down in a monu- 
mental, well illustrated treatise en- 
titled Die Feuerland Indianer (The 
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Fireland Indians). There are to be 
three volumes, and I think the third 
has now appeared. Few opportu- 
nities exist nowadays to write an 
absolutely original book, but Fa- 
ther Guisinde has hit upon one of 
them. Besides, these Indians will 
soon be a thing of the past. But 
the greatest compliment to Father 
Guisinde’s book is this: despite a 
fairly absolute ignorance of an- 
thropology, I found the two vol- 
umes available to me most readable 
and even thrilling, and I hope that 
at least a few people can be in- 
duced to order them for consump- 
tion in the United States. 

During his third trip, Father 
Guisinde was accompanied by Fa- 
ther Wilhelm Koppers, at present 
editor of Anthropos and professor 
in the University of Vienna. Un- 
fortunately I missed seeing him, de- 
spite a cordial invitation to call at 
his office in the Hofburg. To-day 
Father Koppers is (a) as celebrated 
an ethnologist as Europe has to of- 
fer; (b) a persuasive editor, who 
can find both manuscripts and sub- 
sidies where none were supposed to 
exist; and (c) an _ indefatigable 
priest who undertakes a multitude 
of things and accomplishes them 
all. He rushes off well-nigh penni- 
less on daring voyages, writes a 
great deal for the benefit of the 
average citizen, lectures assiduous- 
ly and works constantly at his cho- 
sen subject, which is the history of 
family and community life. His 
conception of ethnology is individ- 
ual in so far as it insists upon the 
historical rather than the (natural) 
scientific method, and has therefore 
been accused of apologetic motives. 


.But Father Koppers is too sound, 


meticulous and old-fashioned a 
German scholar to be misled into 
paths where his footing is not se- 
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cure. His treatises on the family 
and on corporate society are easily 
the best which Catholic research 
has produced, and are highly re- 
spected outside the Church. Father 
Koppers also publishes the far- 
famed Wiener Beitrdge, which are 
monographs by university men on 
themes related to the history of 
culture and language. This is a 
relatively new undertaking, spon- 
sored by the University of Vienna. 


St. Gabriel’s has still other trav- 
elers and specialists. Father Van- 
overbergh has explored remote 
parts of the Philippine Islands; Fa- 
ther Schumacher has traveled 
among the exceedingly retiring folk 
of Ruanda. Among the specialists 
there is probably none whose work 
is more deeply appreciated than is 
that of Father George Holtker, who 
has devoted his attention to West 
African and Mexican lore. The 
world at large still has a curious 
feeling that a Catholic student, con- 
fronted with information not men- 
tioned in pious writers, must imme- 
diately discontinue his researches 
and go fishing. For all such myo- 
pias the work of Father Holtker is 
an excellent remedy. It so happens 
that what little reading I have done 
in the habits of primitive peoples is 
pretty well confined to the ancient 
Aztecs, whom Prescott introduced 
to all the boys of my generation and 
with whom I have since kept up a 
bowing acquaintance. Thus forti- 
fied, I took up Father Hodltker’s 
monograph, The Family among the 
Aztecs of Old Mexico, without much 
thought of finding anything new. 
And it was both surprising and 
pleasant to discover writing of the 
finest quality, worthy of the best 
traditions of Catholic scholarship 
and yet as modern as an oil-burner. 
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This priest does not write for pop- 
ular consumption, but he is an in- 
teresting spade-worker to observe. 

Herewith my list of acquaint- 
ances at St. Gabriel’s is virtually ex- 
hausted. By way of farewell we 
went round to the offices of the Rec- 
tor, and were introduced to a tall, 
athletic priest who had once been 
an army officer. But to-day he is a 
theologian and a devoted student of 
Newman, about whom he plans to 
write and whom he considers a 
modern Doctor of the Church. For 
an American like myself it was an 
interesting experience to discuss, 
not many miles from Vienna, the 
latest books and essays on Car- 














dinal Newman’s life and work to | 


have appeared in English. And one 


thought of that aspect of the uni- | 


versality of the Catholic life which 
is the truth that seed cast on good 
soil in one part of the earth is cer- 
tain, in God’s time, to bring forth 
fruit in a totally different part of 
the world. 


A visit to the church, then out 
again to the train and the ski-ers, 
tired now after a hard afternoon’s 
sport. 


Se a 


How strange, I thought, that | 


after so many centuries of effort | 


and struggle, Europe should be pro- 
ducing whole crowds of men for 
whom there was nothing to do ex- 
cepting cavort over the snow! For 
the great majority of these sports- 
men were not vacationists or gentle- 
men of leisure or professional ath- 


letes, but simply young fellows oul | 


of work and “keeping fit” in the 
clear wintry air. And the idea oc- 
curred to me that people exist who 
would consider all the scholarly ac- 
tivity of St. Gabriel’s—by compari- 
son with the toil of the missionary 
in foreign lands—only a kind of 
sport. Yes, there are even some 
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who maintain that heads must not 
waste time which hands and feet 
can use. But what nonsense all 
that is! 

The Society of the Divine Word 
has established missions, and mis- 
sion houses, in all parts of the 
world. It has undertaken its share 
of the incredibly vast apostolate or- 
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ganized by the Church in obedience 
to the Savior’s desire. That this 
work cannot be mere zeal, and that 
it must seek out in patience the sci- 
ence which is always partly a gift 
of the Holy Spirit, goes without say- 
ing. St. Gabriel’s is a place of pa- 
tience. I shall always keep a warm 
spot for it in my heart. 





CROSS-BEARERS 


By Caro, CowarpD 


BIRD it was—coral-legged Oyster-catcher— 
Who sensing Christ in danger sore 
Flew swift and cast upon Him sea-weed' 
(To hide Him) from His native shore. 


A bird it was—a restless, rose-winged Crossbill— 
Who seeing Christ uplifted on the Rood, 

Strove mightily to move the nails that tore Him 
With twisting beak and feathers stained with blood. 


A God it was—their tenderest Creator— 

Who deigned to mark in each the gracious deed. 
Do Christians bear Christ Cross upon the forehead? 
Crossbill and Oyster-catcher bear it, too, indeed! 


1A Gaelic legend. 








THE END OF THE FIVE YEAR PLAN 


By HENRY SOMERVILLE 


T is curious, and significant, that 

the rich and strong countries 
of the world follow the fortunes of 
the Socialist experiment in Russia 
with a fear and anxiety from which 
poorer and weaker nations, even 
those that are next-door neighbors 
to Russia, are free. I have been 
one of the innumerable Anglo- 
Saxons passing through Warsaw 
on an investigatory visit to the land 
of the Soviets. “Why do you and 
the Americans,” a Polish journalist 
asked me, “make so much fuss of 
the Five Year Plan? Do you not 
know that even if the Plan is ful- 
filled 100 per cent, which it cannot 
be, Russia would only be back in 
the position she occupied in 1914 
if you make allowance for the in- 
crease of population?” To the 
Polish mind it is incomprehensible 
that the most developed countries 
in the world, those with the largest 
accumulated capital, the complet- 
est technical equipment, the best 
scientific knowledge, the ablest ex- 
perts, the longest experience, the 
highest skilled workers, all the re- 
sources, in short, of the most 
advanced civilization, should be 
scared by a “Red Trade Menace” 
from a country never better than 
half-barbarous economically and 
now further incapacitated by the 
losses of years of war, foreign and 
civil. 

Is the fear complex of capitalist 
societies in relation to Red Russia 
due to a doubt of their own sta- 
bility? Is there a fear in the ruling 
and possessing classes that the 
mere appearance of success of the 


Soviet experiment would start a 
world movement of proletarians 
eager to “follow Russia?” Or is it 
merely a fear of trade competition, 
though the capitalist system theo- 
retically lives by competition, is it 
that capitalistic nations and traders 
are made so neurasthenic by exist- 
ing competition that the prospect 
of additional competition from a 
new and somewhat incalculable 
quarter terrifies them like a night- 
mare? 

“Slave labor” and “State control 
of everything” are sometimes al- 
leged as features of the Soviet 
system enabling it to dump goods 
on world markets at prices so low 
that competitors cannot approach 
them. But are the champions of 
free labor and private capital pre- 
pared to admit that slavery and 
State industry can win in a com- 
petitive struggle? Some would-be 
defenders of capitalism, in their 
panic, seem to concede the case for 
the economic efficiency of the So- 
viet scheme. 

I was in Russia in 1929, the first 
year of the Five Year Plan. My 
impression at the time was that the 
Soviet had a fair chance of realiz- 
ing the aims set forth in the Plan. 
The Communist view of life was 
and is abhorrent to me and the 
economic success of Communism, 
by which I mean its success in pro- 
ducing and distributing wealth, 
would not make me think it less 
abhorrent, but when I was in Rus- 
sia I felt that economic success 
might possibly be attained. Doubt- 
less the economic success of the 
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Soviet in Russia would have im- 
portant international reactions. It 
might very easily start an irresist- 
ible movement towards Commu- 
nism among the de-Christianized 
masses of other lands. With this 
thought in mind I was interested 
to learn what would be the reaction 
expected in Poland, the country 
which, from its history as well as 
its geography, must bear the first 
impact of a Bolshevist advance on 
Western Europe. I put the ques- 
tion to a distinguished Polish dip- 
lomat: “Suppose the collective 
farms of the Soviet attain the vast 
increase of productivity expected of 
them. Will it make the Polish 
peasants want to enter collective 
farms?” “No,” was the reply, “our 
peasants are too strongly attached 
to the principle of private prop- 
erty.” The Polish peasant has a 
hard life, and in the parts of Po- 
land that I saw he lives under con- 
ditions of material poverty that are 
shocking to our eyes. But his 
house and land, poor things though 
they be, are his own, and with them 
the Polish peasant, if my informant 
is correct, prefers his laborious, 
stinted life to the comfort and 
cleanliness and relative plenty and 
leisure that the Soviet promises its 
peasants in return for submission 
to collectivization. I fear that very 
many of our own wage-earners 
would be only too willing to pay 
the Bolshevik price if they believed 
that the Bolsheviks could deliver 
the goods. 

As the success or failure of the 
Soviet experiment means so much 
to us we must try to learn the truth 
of what is happening in Russia, not 
allowing our vision to be distorted 
by looking through the spectacles 
of prejudice or panic. With the 


strongest sight it is difficult enough 
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to see the object clearly and see it 
whole, for Russia is a large and 
complex thing where the confusion 
is made worse confounded by 
propagandist camouflage. To get 
the right perspective there are one 
or two basic factors always to be 
kept in view. The first is that Rus- 
sia is a sparsely populated country 
where the population growth is at 
the rate of 2.3 per cent per annum 
and therefore the production of 
wealth, agricultural and industrial, 
must increase at a rate at least 
equal to this or the standard of life 
would be lowered. Another remark 
which it is not superfluous to make 
is that the modern economic devel- 
opment of Russia did not begin 
with the Five Year Plan or with the 
Soviet Revolution. In 1914, as most 
of us will remember, we in this 
country were comforting ourselves 
with mental pictures of “the Rus- 
sian steam roller” advancing slowly 
but irresistibly to crush our enemy 
Germany. Not many years earlier, 
before Czarist Russia had become 
Britain’s ally, we had dreaded the 
approach of the Bear towards India 
and towards Constantinople. 
Every one in England knew of the 
political apprehensions felt regard- 
ing the aggrandizement of Russia. 
There were economic apprehen- 
sions also in some quarters. Books 
were even then published warning 
us against a Russian trade menace, 
particularly in the markets of the 
East. 

The tide of industrialization was 
running strongly in Russia just be- 
fore the war. Under the Czar there 
were grandiose industrial plans. 
The leading ideas for industrial re- 
construction now included in the 
Five Year Plan are borrowed from 
the Reports of Proceedings of the 
Russian Technical Society of St. 
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Petersburg, 1907-1914. These re- 
ports include the Dnieperstroi, the 
Volga-Don Canal, the Turkestan- 
Siberian Railway and other projects 
now being carried out by the Soviet 
Government. Russia had reached 
a stage when rapid economic devel- 
opment and industrialization was 
natural and to be expected under 
any form of government. It is very 
probable that Russian competition 
with other countries would now be 
more severe in some directions if 
Russia’s economic development had 
not been thrown back by the Revo- 
lution and its consequences. Eco- 
nomic progress was greater in the 
five years before the War than dur- 
ing the Five Year Plan. The agri- 
cultural improvement before the 
War more than compensated for 
the slower tempo in industry. Even 
in industry the rate of advance was 
notable. Between 1908 and 1913 
coal production increased by 40 per 
cent to 28.9 million tons. Iron and 
steel similarly advanced. Workers 
in large scale industry increased 
from 1,765,000 to 2,518,000 or 43 
per cent. During the Five Year 
Plan, with its fevered industrializa- 
tion, the increase was 66 per cent. 

In agriculture the comparisons 
are more favorable to the pre-war 
half-decade. From 1927 to 1932 
the land area under cultivation in- 
creased 20 per cent. From 1911 to 
1915 the average increase was 14 
per cent each year. The average 
increase in the wheat harvests each 
year was 11.8 per cent. Only in 
one year, 1930, has the Soviet ever 
equalled the pre-war level of cereal 
production and that was due to 
wonderfully favorable weather con- 
ditions. In the two later years the 
production has declined alarm- 
ingly, not owing to bad weather but 
as a result of the policy of collec- 
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tivization. As Russia’s population 
increases by over three millions a 
year the agricultural failure is of 
the gravest importance. More will 
be said of this below. 

Though Russia’s rate of eco- 
nomic advance was rapid just be- 
fore the war she was still an infant 
industrially. It has to be remem- 
bered that it was only in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century 
that serfdom was abolished in Rus- 
sia and that a money economy gen- 
erally replaced natural economy. 
Taking the average output of the 
industrial worker in Britain at 80 
the corresponding number was only 
9 in Russia. This low output re- 
flected the lack of the employment 
of power other than muscle power 
in Russian industry. Quite natu- 
rally the Soviet has concentrated 
on increasing supplies of power, 
especially electric, and it can quote 
enormous percentages showing 
power increase as the result of its 
efforts, but it must always be re- 
membered that the percentage is so 
high because the original basis fig- 
ure was so low. 

As we have to discuss the Five 
Year Plan in particular we cannot 
allow ourselves to do more than re- 
fer to the general question of a 
planned economy as compared with 
the alleged planlessness of an indi- 
vidualist system. Superficially it 
would seem that central planning 
would have advantages over a mul- 
titude of uncoérdinated enterprises. 
Socialism claims that planning is 
inherent to its own system and it 
alleges that “anarchy” in produc- 
tion is unavoidable under the com- 
petition of capitalism. For the So- 
viet Plan in particular M. Grinko, 
Soviet Commissar for Finance, 
claims the following advantages 
amongst others: 




















“The fact that the great mass of 
the proletariate, agricultural la- 
bourers and poor peasantry, and 
the bulk of the intellectuals are 
deeply and vitally interested in the 
success of the Socialist economy... 

“Finally the ability peculiar to 
the Socialist system to concentrate 
at any given moment, under the 
guidance of a single thought and 
will, on the most important sectors 
of the general line of economic con- 
struction, virtually all the combined 
resources of the State, the monopo- 
listic political party, the trade 
unions, the peasant organizations, 
the State trusts, syndicates, banks, 
codperators, the press, schools, etc.” 


The ability peculiar to the So- 
cialist system that enthuses M. 
Grinko seems to leave no room for 
any liberty or democracy but that 
is a point with which we are not 
now concerned. We are concerned 
to judge the economic success of 
the Five Year Plan because the So- 
viet, and many people in other 
countries, have no use for any test 
other than the economic. Whether 
the mass of the workers, manual 
and mental, in fields and factories, 
identify themselves more zealously 
with the success of the Soviet sys- 
tem than with other systems is a 
question of fact that we must test 
by the available evidence. The 
power, such as it is, of the Socialist 
system to concentrate practically 
all resources on the attainment of 
Selected objectives, has to be re- 
membered when we are invited to 
admire the outstanding Soviet 
showplaces, Magnitigorsk, Dnieper- 
stroi, and the rest. These marvels 
have been achieved; perhaps none 
but the Soviet would have achieved 
them, but this may mean only that 
the Soviet could concentrate on 
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them regardless of cost because it 
could force the cost to be met by its 
millions of subjects who have no 
liberty in the matter. I do not pre- 
judge at this stage; I merely pose 
the question. Marvels are not al- 
ways economic and the Soviet show- 
places have yet to prove they will 
return the cost of their construc- 
tion. There are a number of show- 
places which were being much 
trumpeted in Soviet propaganda a 
year ago about which there is now 
silence. The “Gigant’” farm, the 
largest farm in the world, is an ex- 
ample. 

An examination of the results of 
the Five Year Plan has to depend 
to a considerable extent on Soviet 
statistics. Unfortunately the So- 
viet has been getting backward in 
its publication of statistics. One in- 
teresting conclusion can very read- 
ily be drawn from the published in- 
formation. Where they are good 
and where they are bad the results 
of the Plan are not what were 
planned. “Collectivization was 
carried out to the extent of over- 
fulfilling the Plan by 300 per cent,” 
said Stalin in his speech to the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Communist 
Party on January 7th. This may or 
may not be a good thing from the 
Soviet point of view but a belief in 
the principle of planning is not con- 
firmed by wide departure from 
schedule. A train that went hours 
ahead of the time-table would be as 
embarrassing as one that was late. 
The Five Year Plan took three years 
to prepare and presumably the ob- 
jectives laid down were those which 
it was considered possible and de- 
sirable to attain. “Over-fulfillment” 
is either wrong itself or it shows 
something wrong in the Plan. Asa 
matter of fact it is notorious that 
over-fulfillment of the collectiviza- 
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tion program was considered a 
catastrophe by Stalin himself and 
it led him to call a halt to the mad 
stampede in his famous “Dizzy with 
Success” speech of March 2, 1930. 
The speech was in vain, the car was 
over the cliff, and excessive collec- 
tivization in 1930 is responsible for 
conditions approaching famine in 
1933. It is not really creditable to 
the Plan as a Plan that successful 
results in the first year led to the 
adoption of the slogan of “the Five 
Year Plan in Four Years.” The pe- 
riod actually taken has been 4% 
years. The Five Year Plan for 
Oil was fulfilled in two years. 
This might have been expected to 
mean a glut of the market but the 
planners had under-estimated con- 
sumption needs as well as produc- 
tive capacity. There are other 
cases of blundering in harmony. 
According to plan the transport 
capacity of the railways should 
have increased by 35.2 per cent in 
1931. The actual increase was 4.1 
per cent. But as the tonnage of 
goods to be carried was even more 
short of the Plan, traffic congestion 
and delay which were at first expe- 
rienced on the railways found a 
remedy later.* 

Blunders do not always cancel 
each other out. The Soviet is mak- 
ing a great boast of having raised 
the production of leather shoes to 
84 million pairs in 1931. The boast 
is repeated in The British-Russian 
Trade Gazette for December and it 
is mentioned by a sympathetic 
writer in The Round Table for De- 
cember, 1932. The latter adds that 
he went to a shop in Moscow and 
after some difficulty secured a shoe 
that fitted him. He bought the pair 
and when he got home found that 


1Birmingham Bureau of Research on Rus- 
sian Economic Conditions: Memo. No. 5, p. 4. 
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one of the shoes was longer than 
the other. He went back to the 
shop and found through the whole 
line of shoes one in each pair was 
longer than the other! This is in- 
stanced as a quite frequent occur- 
rence under Russian planning, but 
The Round Table writer insists 
that the Russians are learning to 
avoid such mistakes. It is appar- 
ent, however, that their planning 
does not go smoothly at present, 
and it is significant of the low 
standards that seem high to- them 
that they should make a propa- 
ganda point of producing 84 million 
pairs of leather shoes a year in a 
country where there are twice as 
many pairs of feet. Moreover So- 
viet-made footwear has a reputa- 
tion for shockingly bad quality. 
“In the opinion of experts the term 
of wear for soles in ready-made 
boots has been reduced 2 or 3 
times as compared with pre-war.”? 

The development of the heavy in- 
dustries was the chief part of the 
Five Year Plan and in the heavy 
industries of coal and iron, basic to 
so many industries, there has been 
nothing approaching fulfillment of 
the Plan. Coal output was 58.6 mil- 
lion tons in 1931 instead of a 
planned output of 83.6 millions. 
Pig iron was only 4.9 million tons 
instead of 8 millions. Coal was 
thus about 100 per cent higher than 
pre-war and pig iron only 16 per 
cent higher. An average rise in in- 
dustrial production of 70 per cent 
in 1931 over 1913 is estimated by 
the Birmingham Bureau of Re- 
search on Russian Economic Con- 
ditions. Stalin, in his panegyric 
speech on the Plan on January 7th, 
declared that the volume of indus- 
trial output in 1932 had increased 


2Birmingham Memo. No. 3, p. 15. 
8Memo. No. 5, p. 9. 
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334 per cent since 1913. Stalin en- 
tered into no details as far as is 
shown by the lengthy report in the 
Daily Worker. He did not distin- 
guish between one branch of indus- 
try and another. A _ statistician 
would ask a number of vital ques- 
tions before accepting the Stalin 
percentage. How were prices in 
1932 compared with 1913? How 
were the prices of different classes 
of goods weighted to get the 1932 
index number? Was any allowance 
made for deterioration in quality 
of goods? The Birmingham Re- 
search Bureau reckons that 30 per 
cent must be deducted from the 
value of Soviet quantities to allow 
for qualitative depreciation com- 
pared with pre-war. 

The Birmingham Bureau, con- 
ducted by eminent “White” Russian 
economists and statisticians, would 
admit only about one-fifth the in- 
dustrial increase claimed by Stalin. 
There is another consideration, far 
more important. Stalin makes no 
claims for agricultural increase. It 
may be that industry has been stim- 
ulated at the expense of agricul- 
ture. Indeed there is not the slight- 
est doubt that this is what has hap- 
pened. Wheat exports were 471,- 
000 tons in the first eleven months 
of 1932. The net figure is only 340,- 
000 tons if we deduct 131,000 tons 
imported. In 1931, wheat exports 
had been 2,499,000 tons, in 1930, 2,- 
531,000 tons and in 1913, 3,329,430 
tons. Thus wheat exports last year 
fell to about one-tenth of the pre- 
war level. It is not that Russia is 


keeping the wheat at home to feed 
her own people. She failed to grow 
the necessary supplies in 1932 and 
her failure was due to the antago- 
nism engendered among the peas- 
ants by the manner in which the 
authorities carried out the Five 
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Year Plan. To pay for the foreign 
imports needed for industrializa- 
tion it was necessary to have ex- 
ports. The “single thought and 
will” boasted of by Grinko, all the 
force of the Bolshevist State, was 
used to squeeze the last bushel of 
supplies out of the peasants. They 
were deprived of what they needed 
for their own consumption and in 
some cases they were left without 
seed corn. The result has been a 
vast passive resistance campaign of 
the peasants. They have adopted 
the tactics of the “stay in strike.” 
They have limited their efforts to 
the minimum and the harvest yields 
no surplus for export; there is not 
even enough to feed the population 
of Russia. 

Here we have a commentary on 
the claim of Grinko that a Socialist 
economy has the advantage over 
other systems of enlisting the good 
will and enthusiasm of the masses 
of workers. This particular argu- 
ment for Socialism was exploded in 
Soviet Russia before the ca’ canny 
of the peasants caused the agricul- 
tural breakdown. The Soviet sys- 
tem had begun with the ideal, and 
to a considerable extent the prac- 
tice, of equal wages for all workers, 
skilled and unskilled, strong and 
weak, fast and slow. Experience 
has brought Stalin and the other 
leaders to be vehement champions 
of the principle of payment by re- 
sults. Piece work payment is now 
applied where practicable and there 
is not only more paper rubles but, 
more important, larger rations for 
selected workers, miners, stokers, 
etc. “Shock workers” are given 
cards which entitle them to go to 
the head of ration queues, to be 
served first in dining rooms and to 
have first call on housing accommo- 
dation, fuel supplies, hospital treat- 
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ment, convalescent homes, etc. So- 
viet speeches are full of denuncia- 
tions of the evil of “depersonaliza- 
tion” which means that workers 
take no interest in their work and 
supervisors are unwilling to as- 
sume responsibility for the affairs 
intrusted to them. The Soviet cam- 
paign against depersonalization is a 
drive back to individualism from 
socialism. The Soviet declares its 
aim to be a classless society and it 
has waged a merciless war of exter- 
mination against the so-called bour- 
geois classes, yet it has been creat- 
ing new classes by its differentia- 
tion between proletarian groups. 

I have confessed that during a 
visit to Russia in 1929 I gave the So- 
viet credit for some chance of suc- 
ceeding with the Five Year Plan, 
but the conclusion now must be 
that it has been an appalling fail- 
ure. The Manchester Guardian is 
a Liberal newspaper that has al- 
ways shown sympathy to the So- 
viet. At frequent intervals it has 
published special supplements de- 
voted to articles and advertisements 
about the Soviet plans. Yet on 
January 12, 1933, it published a 
long article from its own corre- 
spondent at Moscow more devastat- 
ingly condemnatory than anything 
the London Times publishes from 
its correspondent at Riga, though 
the latter is always discounted by 
the “Reds” as being a mouthpiece 
of the “White” Russians. The 
Manchester Guardian headlines 
were “The Price of Russia’s Plan. 
Virtual Breakdown of Agriculture.” 
The gist of the story was that the 
result of the Draconian measures 
to speed up industrialization has 
been “that the productivity of agri- 
culture has steadily fallen until 
now it is not sufficient either to pro- 
vide exports or to feed the general 
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population, and that in several dis- 
tricts military measures are neces- 
sary to collect the Government 
quota.” 

The Government quota is_ the 
grain and other produce requisi- 
tioned from the villages, most of 
them now collectivized. Grain col- 
lections by the Soviet Government 
from its own people recall the requi- 
sitions which an invading army 
makes on the inhabitants to supply 
itself in an enemy country. The 
grain collecting officials, themselves 
armed or escorted by armed guards, 
come to a village with their de- 
mands. The villagers declare they 
cannot possibly supply them, there 
is no surplus of grain, they have 
not enough for their own needs un- 
til the next harvest. The collectors 
are relentless, if the grain is in sight 
they seize it and leave the peasants 
to do the best they can about feeding 
themselves. If grain is not in sight 
they accuse the peasants of conceal- 
ing it, they make a search and they 
offer bribes to informers. There 
are reported cases of informers be- 
ing killed by the peasants in re- 
venge and then of peasants being 
executed for the murder of inform- 
ers as well as for the killing of col- 
lectors in fights which take place. 
When an absolute lack of supplies 
is proved the search is for scape- 
goats. Officials of collective farms 
are executed on charges of negli- 
gence, sabotage, theft. Instead of 
the peasants, as pictured by Com- 
missar Grinko, working loyally out 
of pure enthusiasm for the USSR, 
there is a futile attempt to drive 
them by terror, to make blood the 
fertilizer of the Soviet soil. 

Coupled with the grain collec- 
tions in. the villages the ration 
queues in the towns are the out- 
ward and visible expression ol 
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how life must be lived under the 
Soviet. All the necessaries of life 
are rationed. Some extras may be 
bought in the free market but only 
at famine prices. When I was in 
Moscow in 1929 I saw queues at 6 
o’clock in the morning. People 
now queue in the streets all night 
long to make sure of getting an 
early turn because supplies are 
often exhausted before all are 
served. When I was in Moscow 
bread was one of the very few 
things reasonable in price. The 
Manchester Guardian article al- 
ready quoted says that small loaves 
were being sold in Moscow at six 
rubles each, and a worker’s month- 
ly earnings average between a hun- 
dred and a hundred and fifty ru- 
bles! 

Three urgent problems face the 
Soviet. One is to make food sup- 


plies last until the spring harvest, 
which may be done by siege ration- 
ing. 


A second is to maintain its 
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financial credit abroad despite its 
loss of exporting power: it may suc- 
ceed in securing a renewal of exist- 
ing credits as foreign creditors will 
be afraid of forcing the Soviet into 
declared default. But the Soviet 
can only expect renewals, not addi- 
tional credits, and it cannot develop 
its program of industrialization 
without additional credits, hence 
industrialization must slow down. 
The third problem is to save its 
present investments in industriali- 
zation, in the showplaces, the huge 
plants still in a state of incomple- 
tion and which will be a herd of ex- 
pensive white elephants until they 
are brought to the stage of yielding 
output. The capitalist nations can 
show no brilliant record themselves 
of recent years but at the end of the 
Five Year Plan Soviet Russia is fur- 
ther off than at the beginning from 
its goal of “overtaking and out- 
stripping” the capitalist nations in 
economic efficiency. 

















THE DRAMA 


By EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


TWO FOLK DRAMAS 


MID the many mysteries of 
Genesis lurks the pale figure 
of Lilith. In the Kabbala she is 
named as the consort of Samael, 
arch-deacon of Trouble; Lilith sig- 
nifying the devastation of the world 
—the lash in the hand of the Bless- 
ed One. Thus she is sometimes 
mentioned as the mate of Adam aft- 
er his Fall. Whether Lilith ever 
walked the dark ways of the earth, 
her shadow looms in most folk 
dramas whose theme is apt to con- 
cern the primal struggle of man be- 
tween body and soul or good and 
evil. 

Two dramas filled with folk mu- 
sic and tradition are to be seen now 
in New York; the one, Yiddish, the 
other from Harlem. Both center 
about the temptation of a servant 
of God at the hand of Lilith and his 
sinning, and how both Rabbi and 
Baptist preacher seek expiation. 
Both echo with the music that 
seems the natural expression of 
their people; both glow with the 
color of naive characterization. 
Yoshe Kalb has been adapted from 
a Yiddish novel; Run Little Chillun! 
has sprung almost spontaneously 
out of the meetings of a Choral So- 
ciety. As might be expected Yoshe 
Kalb is mature and carefully point- 
ed where the Negro drama is ram- 
bling and crude but although the 
Voodoo mummery in Little Chillun 
is fabricated it has a tingle of the 
jungle and the scene in the Meeting 
House rises to such a sincere cli- 
max that it holds the audience ap- 


plauding in their seats until the 
curtain has risen four or five times. 

Yoshe Kalb is set among the 
Chassidic Jews of Austria and Po- 
land. Founded in the eighteenth 
century, the Chassidim are an exotic 
sect who turned from the harsh 
doctrines and ritual of the Talmud 
to the Kabbala, that strange treas- 
ury of the occult tradition of Israel. 
Like the Negro Revivalists, the 
Chassidim are prone to religious ec- 
stasy and encourage all manner of 
singing and dancing at their serv- 
ices. They give their Rabbis the 
unpronounceable title of Tzaddik 
and look upon them as a race apart. 
The office is hereditary and the 
Tzaddiks rule supreme in their lit- 
tle courts. 

Much against his will, in Yoshe 
Kalb, the ascetic son of a Polish 
Tzaddik is married off to the daugh- 
ter of a domineering old Russian 
Tzaddik, Reb Melech, whose house- 
hold is a rabble of idle followers. 
Shunning his own wife, the young 
man is exposed to the fiery ap- 
proach of old Reb Melech’s fourth 
bride and yields to the lure of Lilith. 
The girl dies in childbirth and the 
young Rabbi rushes out into the 
world to atone for his sin. But the 
town where he finds refuge as 
Yoshe the Simpleton, is stricken 
with the plague and, accused by an 
idiot girl, he is married to her forci- 
bly by night in the graveyard to 
appease the Powers of Judgment. 
Yoshe escapes and returns to 
Reb Melech who welcomes him as 
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his successor, but punishment fol- 
lows. Yoshe is recognized by some 
of his old neighbors and when he 
will answer nothing to the Synod 
which tries him, they decide he 
must be a Gilgul or lost soul, and 
he goes out again into the night. 
The narrative sweeps along in a 
décor of quaint detail. The vitality 
is contagious; the characterization 
astounding. Rembrandt’s models 
are everywhere about the stage and 
when three bearded old men are 
shown under a lamp it is one of Le- 
gros’ etchings come to life. 
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In the Negro drama, Lilith dies 
also in her sin, but the dark Adam 
is saved by his wife’s and his peo- 
ple’s prayers. The minor key of 
the older race is changed to a burst 
of choral triumph. Yoshe Kalb 
rings with a jovial but brutal earthi- 
ness. Run Little Chillun! rises 
childishly to a moment of high spir- 
itual emotion. The secrets of the 
Kabbala do not include the ten- 
derness of the Good Shepherd.— 
Run Little Chillun! at the Lyric; 
Yoshe Kalb at the Yiddish Art 
Theater. 


PLAYS OF SOME IMPORTANCE 


ALIEN Corn.—It would have been 
a literary sacrilege had the haunt- 
ing phrase of Keats been used for 
any trivial purpose, but Sidney 
Howard has written a thoughtful 
and provocative study of the seed of 
genius forcing its way out of the 
frustrating substance of material 
security. He also emphasizes—not 
too bitterly—that our institutes of 
education are strictly for the aver- 
age-minded. Elsa Brandt is an In- 
structor of Music at a Middle West- 
ern College. Sarajevo has over- 
shadowed her. Her Father, a vio- 
linist, was crippled in the war, and 
her Mother, a famous opera singer, 
died in an internment camp. When 
the Ford in which Elsa and her Fa- 
ther were crossing the Continent 
went to pieces, she found a job as 
pianist in a motion picture house 
where she was discovered by her 
present friends who won for her a 
place among the faculty. Her Fa- 
ther’s helplessness makes it impera- 
tive for her to draw her teacher’s 
salary but just as he is being rav- 
aged by homesickness for Vienna, 
so her talent is consuming her in a 
necessity for expression. The false 


hope of a scholarship shows her 
concealed fire but the scholarship 
is only for an American. 

A series of recitals are then ar- 
ranged by her devoted friends at 
the house of the founder’s son, but 
Mrs. Conway discovers that her hus- 
band loves Elsa. Mr. Howard has 
been wise enough to make Mrs. 
Conway stoop to such low forms of 
jealousy that Elsa feels released 
from the inhibitions of honor that 
first protected her. It is body 
against spirit and the suspense of 
her struggle is shrewdly sustained. 
Had she sold her soul for pottage 
and not resisted the cry of her pas- 
sion for Conway, the audience 
would fairly have shouted disap- 
proval. That proves the depth and 
intensity of Miss Cornell’s Elsa. 
The climax is finely wrought and 
the curtain falls at the highest dra- 
matic moment of the season. James 
Rennie as the handsome, ordinary 
Conway is just the right contrast. 

Alien Corn is directed with the 
meticulous but far-sighted skill of 
Guthrie McClintic. The cast has 
high individual excellence. Human 
nature in the college is shown in its 
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pettiness and kindliness and the 
“sad heart of Ruth” is indicated in 
every latent motion of Miss Cornell 
and in Cesar Franck’s echoing 
notes. But Miss Cornell and Mr. 
Howard leave us longing to know 
what next happens to their Elsa; 
we want to go to her first concert at 
Carnegie Hall.—At the Belasco. 


One SunpAY AFTERNOON. — We 
wonder if any other piece of furni- 
ture has done more for romance 
than a park bench? A whole essay 
might be written about them in the 
drama. They have been featured 
several times this season but, ex- 
cept for the bench which remains 
unique, the bench on which Amy 
meets Biff Grimes in Avery Park 
stands out in charming radiance. 
Perhaps if A Sunday Afternoon 
didn’t begin and end with a dentist 
chair supplanting the bench, it 
might be accused of sentiment but 
both the forceps and Biff Grimes’s 
virile toughness give a sturdy raci- 
ness to the story that makes it pos- 
sible for even the most hard-boiled 
in the audience to forgive the fact 
that a man can love his wife. Mr. 
Fagan is an honest writer. When 
one hears Mrs. Grimes’s off-stage 
nagging of Biff’s and Snappy’s close 
and alcoholic harmony, one never 
expects her to be the timid little 
Amy of the park bench. It is the 
prologue and epilogue which in- 
clude the dentist chair, and the ac- 
tion proper is the dream of the pa- 
tient as he sinks under gas and re- 
lives the scenes of many years ago. 
It was in the days of shirtwaists 
and beer that Hugo took Biff, the 
drug store bully, to meet the girls 
in the park. They both want the 
dashing Virginia but gentle Amy 
has set her heart on Biff and when 
it comes to tracking down the man 
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of her desires, the shy girl with hair 
ribbons has as determined a tech- 
nique as her bobbed hair successors, 

How Biff Grimes’s truculence gets 
him in serious trouble and how he 
finds Amy waiting for him on the 
same old bench is a simple tale, but 
what a situation it develops when 
the dentist discovers the sufferer in 
his chair is the man who nearly 
ruined his life! One shudders to 
think the form his revenge may 
take. But Biff decides the worst he 
can do is to return Hugo to the rau- 
cous voiced platinum blonde who is 
the Virginia who once so dazzled 
them. Mrs. Grimes is good enough 
for Biff. In the sensitive hands of 
Francesca Bruning she is very good 
for us. As for Lloyd Nolan’s Biff 
Grimes, it has turned him into a 
star. May the lamp long burn over 
the park bench now to be seen At 
the 48th Street. 


A Saturpay Nicut.—One can’t 
help thanking Mr. Owen Davis at 
the outset for bringing back to the 
stage a wholesome American fam- 
ily. They prove quite as good dra- 
matic material as the hybrid so- 
phisticates; the denationalized 
weaklings; the rotters and smart 
decadents with whom our plays 
have been peopled. On the Satur- 
day Night in question, Mrs. Lang- 
don—who is Peggy Wood back 
from London—decides that as it is 
her birthday, she is entitled to a 
holiday. She and her husband are 
to have a party. He has bought 
tickets for George White’s Scandals. 
Of course Mrs. Langdon would 
rather have seen almost any other 
play in town but men are men in 
and out of the theater. So pretty 
Mrs. Langdon orders her son and 
her daughter and the cook to stay 
in and puts on her prettiest dress 
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and then everything in the world 
happens to prevent her having her 
birthday party. The cook does her 
bit and stays in but the children go 
out and get into all the trouble that 
has dogged disobedient children 
since the world began; and tempta- 
tion comes to Mrs. Langdon and a 
great deal of enlightenment to her 
family. By the end of Act II. Mrs. 
Langdon has not only lost out with 
the Scandals but she has “fired” 
both maids; has a boy in bed with a 
sprained ankle and has lost both 
her husband and daughter. When 
the story reaches a triangular cli- 
max, she is so tired that she falls 
asleep at the apex. 

Miss Wood is very pretty and 
very charming but not as honest as 
she was in Candida. As the hus- 
band, Hugh O’Connell (who cracked 
so many nuts in Once in a Lifetime) 
plays his serious scene with the 
sensitiveness that is the endowment 
of a good comedian. Margetson as 
the tempter, Jane Corcoran as the 
cook and Elizabeth Young as the 
disobedient girl are all good but not 
so good as Owen Davis, Jr., as the 
worthy young man who rescues the 
disobedient girl and earns a mo- 
ment of real emotion. Mr. Davis, 
Senior, has enough shrewd humor 
to balance all sentiment. Those 
who can find no amusement in A 
Saturday Night know little of cooks 
or children. We hope the Catholic 
playgoers will encourage him and 
Mr. Brady.—At the Playhouse. 


AMERICAN DrEAM.—The admir- 
ers of George O’Neil have been urg- 
ing the Theater Guild for some time 
to sponsor one of his plays, but at 
least two of the directors opposed 
the present production. All agreed 
that they might probably lose 
money by it. They will be fortu- 
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nate, however, if they do not lose 
subscribers, for when one buys a 
ticket for the Guild, one does not 
expect to have one’s ears assailed 
by as foul an outburst of language 
as ever disgraced a pothouse. Mr. 
O’Neil’s excitement over the deca- 
dence of modern America takes the 
form of a riot of shouted abuse. 
The soft pedal of even mediocre 
good taste is off and during the last 
ten minutes his characters call each 
other names which, though unfor- 
tunately quite apt, are not usually 
uttered. And all this takes place 
during an evening party on the hal- 
lowed “North Shore” of Massachu- 
setts. 

In three cycles, Mr. O’Neil 
Sketches the development of our 
America in three generations of the 
Pingrees, and in each play the fig- 
urehead of the Angel, off the ship 
that brought the first Pingree, 
stands guard. In each century, the 
younger Pingree is a rebel who de- 
mands liberty and beauty and each 
time he runs away. The first Dan- 
iel stands up against his Puritan 
Father in 1650; cries “To Hell with 
rich brides and repression!” and 
elopes with the daughter of the vil- 
lage witch. The Pingree line is car- 
ried on by a younger son and 1849 
finds them in the same house still 
under the exgis of the figurehead. 
The New England mill-owners’ ex- 
ploitation of labor and the hypoc- 
risy of their religion sets the nine- 
teenth century Daniel on fire. He 
flings his purse in the face of his 
wife and the minister and goes 
West. 

That Daniel found gold and by 
1933, the homestead, all redecorat- 
ed, is the scene of Mrs. Pingree’s 
birthday party. Her Daniel, a par- 
lor radical, shows his scorn for his 
guests by appearing in a sweater. 
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He has some excuse, for the guests 
are the top-notch of those rotters 
who foregather so often on our 
stage. How the old stock has de- 
teriorated is demonstrated by the 
simpering Mrs. Schuyler Hamilton; 
the effeminate Biddle; the bibulous 
Thayer—who is also a Harvard pro- 
fessor. They have been asked to 
meet a dancer, a darky, a white 
squaw with her Red Indian hus- 
band and tom-tom; a fatuous bank- 
er; a bewildered economist; and 
several different types of degener- 
ates who make known loudly their 
own pathological tendencies. Any 
man whose wife gave such a party 
would feel like shooting himself and 
Pingree does so—under the wooden 
Angel. It is only a pity that his 
Communist after accepting Mrs. 
Pingree’s embraces, forgot to give 
her a bomb. 

Mr. O’Neil’s message seems to be 
that we are wasting our strength 
and beauty but he wastes his own 
beauty in the telling of it. In the 
mapled kitchen of the Pilgrims, the 
first Daniel cried: 


“Here, here I tell you, Right shall 
be done at last. Millions of men 
will live together as friends. .. . 
The inner sadnesses which eat the 
soul shall waste the world no more. 
Here there shall be state such as the 
world has never seen. Here will 
the seasons move to feed the earth, 
long summers standing by us to 
give ease and heavy harvests. Now 
let men stand each a pillar to the 
dream that feeds all space. Here, 
in this land at last, men shall step 
into the sun.” 


Pingrees, however, must work as 
well as talk for their ideals. The 
blushes for American Dream may 
be healthier than the laughs at De- 
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sign for Living but we have been 
shown enough carrion. It is time 
for our men of vision to seek the 
sunlight and to show us the way.— 
At the Guild. 


Botu Your Hovses.—‘‘The nat- 
ural resources of this country in 
political apathy and _ indifference 
haven't been touched,” says Repre- 
sentative Solomon Fitzmaurice from 
the State of New York to the young 
idealist from Nevada who, to the 
bewilderment of Congress, is hav- 
ing his own election investigated. 
The Committee on Appropriations 
discover their mistake after they 
have included Alan McClean among 
their members. He arrives just as 
the last slices are being allotted 
from the pork barrel of an admin- 
istration Deficiency Bill which, in 
spite of budgets, has been multi- 
plied five times over the original 
forty million. It includes battle- 
ships for the Steel Trust; a new 
penitentiary for Culver, Wyo.—the 
home of the chairman—; a summer 
haven for the Atlantic Fleet to help 
Sol’s chain of speakeasies; drain- 
age for Iowa; a dam for Nevada; 
everything in fact except a fund for 
Japanese beetles for the non-parti- 
sans which was the Committee’s 
great mistake, as McClean got the 
non-partisans as a man to stand by 
their beetles. As a Galahad, he 
fights the forces of corruption and, 
if we leave him defeated, we feel his 
fight is only just beginning. Sol 
assures McClean that most of them 
felt the same way when first they 
came to Congress but he, himself, 
soon found out that Government 
meant Big Business. It is not an 
alluring picture of our legislators 
who are a tough, ill-mannered, 
dirty-mouthed crew. McClean 
swears they haven’t the intelligence 
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of a school board. The best among 
our bootleggers may have more 
polish. 

For the sake of his public, Mr. 
Maxwell Anderson has added a ro- 
mance between McClean and the 
daughter of the Chairman and com- 
plications when she finds McClean’s 
ideals may ruin her Father. But 
Mr. Anderson is so much more in- 
terested in national matters that ro- 
mance is soon shelved and the busy 
hero simply shuts the door on Mar- 
jorie’s pleadings. It is no mean 
feat to dramatize politics but Mr. 
Anderson has contrived to make 
them not only clear but entertain- 
ing. He is ably abetted by Mary 
Philips as McClean’s secretary; by 
Mr. Strudwick’s boyishly forceful 
McClean and most of all in the Con- 
gressional Falstaff, Sol, played by 
Walter Kelly. “I know I’m a fat 
crook,” says he and admits no com- 
promise. The question is—How 
many Sols are there to every Mc- 
Clean in Congress?—At the Royale. 


ForsaKING ALL OTHERS. — Just 
whose house it was and what were 
the varying relationships—if any—- 
of the wedding party, we never 
fully grasped until Act III. Both 
characters and story are so improb- 
able that it seemed the uneasy kind 
of dream that comes after too much 
mayonnaise and lobster. When the 
bride is suddenly jilted in the 
Church vestibule, things for a mo- 
ment seem more realistic but when 
the bridegroom, who quite unex- 
pectedly marries his mistress, calls 
formally in Act II. to apologize and 
the jilted bride asks the real bride 
to supper in a speakeasy, it became 
again the aftermath of a rich din- 
ner. By Act III. the bridegroom is 
armed with a Mexican divorce, but, 
after all the party have made up 


new epigrams for the new wedding, 
the heroine decides that she will do 
some jilting and seizes another 
bridegroom. At that point one for- 
swears rich food forever. There real- 
ly wouldn’t be much point in men- 
tioning this attempt at comedy were 
it not that it brings back Tallulah 
Bankhead. Her handspring marks 
the high water of the drama. Miss 
Bankhead has undoubted talent and 
vitality and if she can hold anyone’s 
attention in this play it means that 
she deserves a better one.—At the 
Times Square. 


MELopy.—Mr. George White has 
eschewed Scandals for a real oper- 
etta—music by Romberg; book by 
Edward Childs Carpenter; settings 
by Urban and sung by Evelyn Her- 
bert, Jeanne Aubert, Everett Mar- 
shall and Walter Woolf. Follow- 
ing the generous example of Show 
Boat the story embraces three dif- 
ferent periods of costume: 1881— 
1906—1933, and at the end Miss 
Herbert is the daughter of the 
French Countess who loved too 
warmly the handsome composer 
who was killed in the Algerian 
wars. The song he dedicates to 
Andrée is the theme song of the 
score. Fifty years later the young 
Andrée sings it in a Paris Café and 
is rescued by the grand nephew of 
Trapadoux, her Mother’s and Fa- 
ther’s old friend. As you see the 
story is in the most orthodox of 
operetta style—so is the music, but 
the principals have real voices and, 
though there are none of the very 
human or original touches of Music 
in the Air or Show Boat, Mr. George 
White has put plenty of vim and no 
vulgarity into the performance. 
Even the lesser parts are played 
and sung with unusually good char- 
acterization and gusto. It is lavish 
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beyond the dreams of depression. 

Just because he has the habit of 
it, Mr. White walks eight superb 
show girls in eight superb creations 
across the terrace of the French 
Chateau. And when Jeanne Aubert 
sings “Pompadour” in the loveliest 
of costumes and a dozen delicious 
creatures appear in rose taffeta, the 
dainty ladies suddenly lift their 
silken skirts and lo—to the horror 
of the more zsthete—each of their 
slender legs is costumed as a minia- 
ture Pompadour doll, the faces be- 
ing painted on their knees. How- 
ever, after all these years, Scandals 
can’t be eliminated at once from the 
producing system. Compare Mel- 
ody to Take a Chance and then 
thank Mr. White for Melody.—At 
the Casino. 


THE CHERRY OrCHARD.—Always 
one of Miss Le Gallienne’s finest 
productions, it is a privilege to see 
her and Nazimova again in Chekov’s 
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classic which seems now more than 
ever to sum up both the strength 
and weakness of Russia. It seemed 
to us that as Nazimova said good- 
by to the old house she was voicing 
the farewell of all landowners. 
“Farewell to the days of my girl- 
hood—of my happiness” is_ the 
whisper of so many Russian hearts. 
Chekov with the poet’s prophetic vi- 
sion showed the forces that would 
bring about more than the Ranev- 
sky’s fall. What a family it is— 
both masters and servants! In few 
companies could all the parts be so 
delicately flavored. Leona Robert's 
governess remains a minor master- 
piece. Paul Leyssac’s Uncle Leonid 
has even improved and the Trofi- 
mov of Harold Moulton stands out 
even in this excellent cast. There 
is nothing stale about The Cherry 
Orchard nor does the ending with 
the forgotten old servant in the 
empty house ever lose appeal.—Alt 
the New Amsterdam. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


December, 1932 


Tue Late CHRISTOPHER BEAN.— 
A thoroughly delightful comedy, 
original in theme and most skill- 
fully transplanted from its French 
setting to New England by the clev- 
er Sidney Howard. The excite- 
ment in the world of art over the 
discovery of genius and what the 
discovery means to the country 
doctor who harbored the genius 
when alive, is the center of a story 
that develops its characters with 
much humor and entire truthful- 
ness. Walter Connolly as the doc- 
tor and Pauline Lord as the kindly 
cook keep the laughs coming and 
the interest fresh.—At the Henry 
Miller. 





DINNER AT E1GHt.—Another suc- 
cess for the successful Edna Ferber 
and George Kaufman. All about the 
dinner which Mrs. Jordan plans for 
the visiting British Peer, it gives the 
author fine opportunity to exhibit 
some of the disparate elements of 
New York society. Fashionable 
doctor; Western promoter; old- 
fashioned gentleman merchant; the 
ex-movie star with a profile; the old 
stage beauty; the over-indulged 
wife; the too independent daughter; 
the arrogant chauffeur—butler, 
cook and parlor maid,—all are 
shown in vivid cross sections. No 
one seems to enjoy it in retrospect 
but everyone goes to Dinner at Eight 
and is kept guessing while there.— 
At the Music Boz. 
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January, 1933 


AUTUMN Crocus.—Here is anoth- 
er little excursion straight into the 
Tyrol with the vital Francis Lederer 
as the very engaging proprietor of a 
mountain Inn. No wonder the lit- 
tle London school ma’am falls head 
over ears in love with him in his 
Tyrolean costume. London enjoyed 
the animation of Mr. Lederer as 
much as New York does and Miss 
Dorothy Gish does some very deli- 
cate comedy work as the school 
teacher. The other types at the Inn 
are all most amusing and there is 
music too to add to the evening’s 
pleasure.—At the Morosco. 


February 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND.—Here is 
escape from the world of worries, 
for to those who love their Alice 
Miss Le Gallienne has opened wide 
the covers of their favorite book 
and invited them to step inside. 
For those who don’t love Alice here 
is the best way to get to know her 
and her strange friends and to find 
comfort in the best piece of make- 
believe in any language. So per- 
fectly have the dear Tenniel illus- 
trations been followed—so reverent 
is the approach—so affectionate the 
attitude—so understanding the di- 
rection that Looking Glass Land is 
a geographical certainty when one 
enters the New Amsterdam. 


BiocraPHy.—A comedy of char- 
acter illumined by the charm and 
vivacity of Ina Claire who as a 
painter of celebrities, seems likely 
to upset the careers of many of her 
sitters when she undertakes to 
write her life story. A struggle of 
personalities ensues between her 
first love, a Western politician, and 
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the journalist which results in a 
general stalemate. It may have its 
rather lengthy moments but the 
truthfulness of its characterization 
and the logic of its action make it 
quite worth while—plus Miss 
Claire. It is the third Theater 
Guild Production at The Avon. 


GoopBYE AGAIN. —As a “best- 
selling” novelist on a lecture tour, 
Osgood Perkins has at last found a 
vehicle for his staccato humor. We 
see him most of the time in bed in 
his Statler Hotel trying to fight off 
his past in the person of an enthu- 
siastic matron. Fortunately for Mr. 
Perkins he has a very clever secre- 
tary. Miss Sally Bates as the Secre- 
tary and Mr. Leslie Adams as the 
husband of the matron add much 
to the comedy which is neither en- 
tirely innocent nor—as modern 
standards go—very naughty, al- 
though we were surprised at the 
leniency of Statler Hotels towards 
guests who forget to marry their 
secretaries.—At the Masque. 


March 


DeEsIGN FoR LIviNG.—*“You’re 
nothing but a bunch of rotters!” re- 
marks the outraged husband at the 
close of this latest comedy of Noel 
Coward in which he and the Lunts 
are packing the theater, and one 
must add endorsement to the senti- 
ment. There is a very sad element 
to us in the fact that the three clev- 
erest comedians of our stage should 
have to be three such very rotten 
people. “It’s all a joke,” is the ex- 
cuse. But is it a joke that our 
young girls are taken by their par- 
ents to see three fascinating play- 
ers coin laughs at their own shame- 
lessness? Think that over.—At the 
Ethel Barrymore. 














The Ball and the Cross 





THe BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WoRLD AND THE FalirTH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





HYDE PARK ON GOOD FRIDAY 


HUMBLE, country craftsman 
came to London for the Holy 
Week. 

Dusty he was, with dust of toil, 
and burdened he with the sorrows 
met in each day’s striving, since 
that day last Christmas when he 
knelt at Westminster, and at the 
crib he prayed St. Joseph for the 
grace to live his life in some dim 
fashion like to that great crafts- 
man’s own. 

Now it had seemed St. Joseph 
was intent but on the Little Christ 
and on naught else. And the poor 
carver, wistful since the uttering of 
his prayer, to follow in the greater 
craftsman’s wake, had turned his 
eyes upon the Baby in the Crib, and 
found there all he sought. 

And since that Christmas great 
had been his wish to visit yet again 
the wondrous fane. 

As he had chiseled he had whis- 
pered: “Ah, the Holy Week is soon, 
and I'll be there once more!” 

In the great week, weary yet glad 
he came, and on Good Friday knelt 
with awe among the crowds fore- 
gathered there in Westminster. 





There he adored Christ crucified 
and knelt to kiss the Sacred Feet at 
Adoration of the Holy Cross. 

But, weary like his Master “with 
the press and throng” he passed 
along to find some quiet spot where 
he might spend those three long 
Blessed Hours remembering Christ's 
agony endured for him. And seek- 
ing thus, he here and thither ran. 

And now would sound a bell, and 
entering the craftsman found no 
place for such as he. 

“Your ticket?” But he had none. 

And finding once a place of 
prayer, there was fine music and 
much speaking, so that he could 
not listen for the message of the 
dying Christ to him. 

And passing wistful forth among 
all those on holiday intent, laugh- 
ing and making merry and forget- 
ful, it would seem, of Him Who 
made all gladness, strangely, 
through the merits of His bitter 
Cross and Passion, the craftsman 
shivered and he said: “Alas, that I 
came hither!” 

And passing by the iron railings 
of Hyde Park, a vision met his eye. 


























Daffodils, in very thousands, 
bright, innocent, brave and cheery! 

Though rightful denizens of leafy 
glade and soil well moistened by 
the runlets from the hill-sides 
springing pure and limpid from the 
wells of God, yet these recked 
naught of dust and crowds and 
traffic, strange and irksome (he was 
certain) to their ilk. 

Pondering the parable he paused, 
and passed within those iron gates. 
And walking he saw here, then 
there, careless of aught except their 
theme, some little crowd foregath- 
ered. There was the one who said 
he had a message. And the crafts- 
man found it strange to see how 
each who listened looked to gain 
some light, perchance amusement, 
too. 

And above each throng waved 
forth in the breeze some banner, 
bearing a device that drew each 
crowd. 

There were who shouted that all 
sickness is unreal—no part of life— 
or of strange cures; while others 
screamed their wild “politicals.” 

And none there was who sensed 
his listeners to be of those of whom 
the poet sang: 

“The hungry sheep look up and 
are not fed!” 

And “Jesus, lover of my soul 
sang loudly and with confidence, a 
few who seemed to think that souls 
to them alone belonged. 

There was no thought or feeling, 
evanescent though it were, that 
was not wafted here and there in 
wild confusion by the breezes in the 
sunshine of that bright Good Fri- 
day morn. 

And passing by the crowd of 
seekers, he fell in with one who said 
in answer to his mazed inquiry: 

“Ay, ’tis true! They listen. ’Tis 
a case of ‘itching-ears’; as _ the 
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Apostle said once long ago. They 
follow some new thing just for to- 
day. But” (and he raised a finger) 
“there are who have a truth to tell. 
There is ‘the four-square Gospel.’ 
And, again, the Catholics. They’ll 
be here this afternoon. Just there! 
The Father? Yes, I know him well! 
I’m ‘four square’—yet—I do not 
miss his preaching year by year.” 

And there were those of the One 
True Faith who waited patient hour 
by hour so they might listen once 
again to the brave voice that rings 
across the Park, proclaiming year 
by year “This Man is the Son of 
God!” 

And so it was that when the 
crucifix, carved in pale pear wood 
on cross of oak was raised, among 
the crowd of near two thousand 
stood our craftsman. 

And spite of crowd and rush and 
noise and bellowing of a preacher 
close at hand, and shouting loud of 
“Songs of Syon,” he found rest. 

And gazing at the white-robed 
figure of the monk with the black 
cloak Dominican, he followed, step 
by step, warmed by that fiery zeal, 
the Passion of his Lord. And was 
it now contrition, and he chanted 
mournful phrasing with the rest, or 
was it that he drank in deep 
draughts the soulful stuff he 
craved; or did he turn his eyes to 
the white, patient Figure on the 
Cross, with Arms outstretched; so 
all the long: two hours he stood, and 
knew that he had found there what 
he sought. 

Listening, he heard the old, old 
truths yet with fresh light. 

Ah, there! He’d heard it all be- 
fore—yet not just that! Here was 
some message all his own! Many 
there were. And many, he felt sure 
for all those others standing with 
him there beneath the Cross. 
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And_ seeking something that 
would give to him in essence all; 
he heard of how the riddles and 
enigmas of our life to-day are plain 
if we but strive to see life “through 
God’s Eyes.” 

Then, feeling he had found his 
message he was still and cherished 
it. 

And going home, blessed and en- 
lightened he resolved to test the 
teaching. 

Now his life as craftsman lay in 
part among his fellows, who with 
less light, would rob and pilfer 
where they might. 

And soon it happened, that with 
all his care, part of his precious 
weekly wage was gone. 
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And it was harder. For he 
guessed the thieves to be those he 
had helped and cared for many a 
time—just for Christ’s sake. And 
sore and angered was he at the 
thought. 

Yet “See all through God’s Eyes! 
... IT wonder now?” 

Thus did he ponder as he home. 
ward strode that evening through 
the lanes. 

And swift the answer came: 

“I, Christ, your Master, I was 
crucified between two thieves!” 

The craftsman smiled. He faster 
strode. 

There was a new, strange sweet- 
ness in the cool spring breeze. 

CaroL Cowarp. 
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THE GOLDEN CENSER 
The Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the Society of Marie-Réparatrice in New York 


66 RRAYED with precious 

stones, pure and bright,” 
stand the Seven Archangels below 
the almighty throne. The golden 
bowls they bear are full of that in- 
cense which is the prayer of the 
saints. Raphael is among them 
with the censer whose special per- 
fume ascends straight to God. 
When Raphael looks out the porti- 
coes of Heaven it is to see how the 
thoughts of men are rising. “When 
you did pray with tears,” said he to 
Tobit, “I offered your prayer to the 
Lord.” Sometimes, however, the 
smoke of human thought and peti- 
tion instead of rising, settles low 
over the earth. A few chance 
spirals may try to mount but are 
too frail to pierce the mists of ma- 
terial desires, for hearts that pray 
must have the full breath of the 
Holy Spirit within them. Then it is 
that Raphael must depend upon 


those isolated columns of curling 
smoke which rush upward with the 
steady blast of the Pentecostal wind. 
They mark the centers inhabited 
by those who give their lives to God. 
Happy the little personal prayer 
which finds itself swept up in those 
spires of praise. They are like the 
tubes at the Post Office that speed 
the letters on their way. 

It might have seemed fantastic a 
few years ago to speak of the active 
physical influence of prayer but 
now that cosmic rays and radio 
waves are among the accepted in- 
visible forces about us, it is not im- 
possible to suggest that prayer is 
as much of a calculable factor as 
oxygen. “Atmosphere” to connote 
the influence of a place or a char- 
acter has become a commonplace 
term. Thus it would seem not il- 
logical to suppose that if a single 
human being can often radiate 
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trouble or goodwill, the influence 
of a body of men or women dedi- 
cated to prayer must be a definite 
force in any community. What 
happens when all such orders are 
disrupted and churches are closed, 
is the history of most revolutions. 
Far from condemning those who 
devote their lives to commune with 
God as deserting their duties to 
their fellow men, we should con- 
sider them as entirely essential to 
the public peace. They are indeed 
the spiritual police of our civiliza- 
tion. In doing God’s work, all man- 
kind is included. Knowing this, the 
saints can apparently be renegade 
to human duties, secure in their 
faith that their labors are entirely 
effectual in the world. 

It would be difficult to enter the 
little Church of St. Leo’s on 28th 
Street near Fifth Avenue and deny 
that peace of God is immanent. 
Kneeling before the Blessed Sacra- 
ment are the pale blue figures of 
the nuns whose never ceasing 
prayer rises like smoke to Heaven. 
No one but God and Raphael may 
know how many are the fugitive 
thoughts caught up in that mount- 
ing column of praise or how many 
an ideal is born in that quickening 
stillness. There is nothing static 
about concentrated prayer. The 
quiet is full of stimulation. 

It was in 1908, twenty-five years 
ago, that the Society of Marie- 
Réparatrice opened its first foun- 
dation in New York. The Society 
itself was then just fifty years old. 
As inspired by its foundress, its 
purpose is to offer reparation for 
the sins of the world. In union 
with Christ’s Mother to offer vica- 
rious satisfaction for the shortcom- 
ings of men by renewed fervor and 
conversions. The members of the 
Order are cloistered but none can 
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say their lives are inactive. Since 
1908, in New York, 1,200 souls have 
received individual instruction in 
the Catechism; 300 adults and chil- 
dren have been baptized and 300 
children have made their First 
Communion at St. Leo’s. So lovely 
is the little ceremony that one of 
our leading comedians can never 
speak of his little girl’s First Com- 
munion Mass without tears coming 
into his eyes. The retreats arranged 
by the Community have been at- 
tended by 17,000 people, while pri- 
vate ones have been made by 800. 
Special attention has also been paid 
to the Spanish colony in the city. A 
Spanish library has just been 
opened and numerous sodalities 
have been formed and retreats giv- 
en for Spanish-speaking people. 
There is also an English Circulat- 
ing Library which is helped by the 
plays given by the Sursum Corda 
Dramatic Union. There are special 
retreats and lectures arranged for 
the girl students of Fordham Uni- 
versity and a Marie-Réparatrice 
Guild for high school girls. St. Jo- 
seph’s Guild is for the married 
women. Since 1912, the Mission 
Work Society has provided 15,785 
vestments and liturgical articles for 
poor churches in all four quarters 
of the globe and over 2,000 vest- 
ments were sent to the Vatican in 
1925 for the Holy Year. 

Most important of all, the laity 
have been made sharers of the So- 
ciety’s vigil of love before the 
Blessed Sacrament. Over a thou- 
sand men, women and children are 
members of different groups who 
add their prayers to enrich the 
grains of incense in Raphael’s gold- 
en censer whose perfume is sweet 
to God. 


EuPpHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT. 











DEDICATED MEN 


DRIEFONTEIN had convinced me of 
the incalculable value, indeed the 
absolute necessity in such places, 
of Brothers as well as priests. It 
must be clear that an enormous 
staff of priests would be required 
were priests to have to do, or even 
closely to supervise, all the work in 
every department of so vast and 
complicated an affair as a mission, 
especially a focal mission like 
Driefontein. All very well to say 
that a Mission priest must turn his 
hand to everything; but if he had a 
hundred hands and kept them turn- 
ing like a fly-wheel, he still couldn’t 
manage everything. Nor should he 
be asked to attempt it. A priest’s 
work should be ‘priestly, that is 
spiritual and educational, though 
all things can be spiritualised. 

Hence most religious orders in- 
clude Brothers, men undesirous of 
becoming priests or for various rea- 
sons unable to do so, but binding 
themselves by “religious” vows of 
poverty, chastity and obedience 
quite as truly as an ordained mem- 
ber of the Order does. We would 
then like to see Missions enriched 
and assisted by many more men 
such as they are. Such a man lives 
in such circumstances, a man’s life: 
every ounce of energy is demanded 
of him all the time, every scrap of 
knowledge. It is good if he arrives 
knowing some trade thoroughly—- 
carpenter, fitter, plumber, engineer, 
mechanic, or at least, able to learn 
one. As I went from mission to 
mission, I realised that the whole 
enterprise would be, even as it is, 
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impossible without the co-operation 
of these vigorous, versatile, cheer- 
ful, competent men of reliable char- 
acter. I wish wherever there is 
now one of them, there could be 
two: for, “it is not good for man to 
be alone.” 

But there is an increasing num- 
ber of young men who may not 
want to commit themselves to the 
technically “religious” life. They 
are not sure, for example, that they 
will never want to marry and make 
ahome. Yet they do not want to do 
the spiritual minimum exacted, 
even if they may not want to do the 
maximum possible. They would be 
willing, then, to fit themselves by 
means of some craft or professional 
knowledge to be of service to God 
and to His Church by leading a 
“dedicated” life though not a 
“vowed” one, or not yet. I can then 
imagine many such young men, of 
solid character—that is essential— 
of some preliminary experience and 
aptitude spending at least two 
years in a mission such as this, con- 
tributing their services in their sev- 
eral departments, and also, learn- 
ing more in six months than they 
would in two years at home. For, 
nowhere at home are initiative, in- 
ventiveness, and self-reliance likely 
to be called on so continuously as 
in a large Mission-station. Circum- 
stances indeed are making such an 
undertaking more and more prac- 
tical. For, while all vocations— 
and this would be a real one—arise 
from love for Christ and an impulse 
of the Holy Ghost, exterior circum- 
stances can turn a man’s eyes to- 
wards what he might never else 














have looked at. Numbers of young 
Catholics must now be unable to get 
jobs for which they are qualified: 
they drift, they despond, they de- 
teriorate. Unemployment-assistance 
has nothing constructive about it; 
doles develop nothing. Many a 
young man in such a position might 
willingly accept the prospect of two, 
three or four years of extremely 
hard, developmental work, in sur- 
roundings themselves a liberal edu- 
cation, with certainty of food and 
roof but without a salary, together 
with the knowledge that he is sub- 
stantially helping a supernatural 
and Catholic enterprise. But such 
a man would have to possess the 
faith requisite for taking a spiritual 
view of his undertaking, and the de- 
termination to develop it by some 
study and prayer. In two years he 
would know whether the spiritual 
side of his life were developing or 
not. If it were, he would probably 
dedicate himself entirely to work 
upon the Missions: a very happy, 
useful married life could be lived in 
such circumstances. This applies 
first, maybe, to doctors: but also to 
hand-labourers. I think, therefore, 
of a large Mission as equipped with 
the priests who do its directly spir- 
itual and its supervisional work; 
perhaps with Brothers (and, of 
course, nuns) who teach, catechise, 
and supervise native teachers and 
catechists who are doing so; and 
again, who know a job and teach it; 
and with “dedicated” men, Helpers, 
Donati, the name doesn’t matter— 
who may not propose ever to vow 
their lives to personal poverty, celi- 
bacy, or religious obedience to a su- 
perior, but who are by no manner 
of means just paid labourers on an 
estate. 


—From African Angelus, by C. C. Martin- 
pate, S.J. (London: Sheed & Ward). 
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Whuat 1s GENIuUs? 


GENIvs is a revealing power; it 
can make thought visible, and un- 
fold truth in picture and parable. 
Its desire is to enter into the real- 
ity and innermost meaning of life, 
expressing all creatively, with vivid 
truth, grace, energy and freshness. 
It can give to mute matter an elo- 
quent face, and to man’s hidden 
spirit a lively form. It can make us 
see the unseen reality, setting aside 
the mere lumber and fretful details 
that hide or distort the true features 
of life. Genius is an intense vision 
of Originals: of those universal es- 
sentials that rule existence, and of 
the Nemesis that follows each af- 
front to them; it is a poetic vision 
of eternal laws. Great is this talis- 
man to those free spirits who pos- 
sess it; 


“by their powerful art they bind 
Volatile Hermes, and call up un- 
bound 
In various shapes old Proteus from 
the sea, 
Drain’d through a limbec to his na- 
tive form.” 


What is the final significance of 
genius? What is the use and value 
of it? That knowing fellow, the 
“practical man,” may tell us that 
genius does not matter; that it is 
merely a thing to be eloquent about: 
an affair of no concern to the active 
world,—that world of trade and in- 
dustry where men are always 
counting their gains or their wages, 
and always thinking them not 
enough. Now, it is the opposite of 
this that is really true. It is the 
drudging, gain-hugging world that 
is of no account to genius. Modern 
nations are fiercely intent upon the 
economic idea,—upon trade, finance, 
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markets and manufacture; but 
there have been trading and indus- 
trial nations before now. Was there 
not Carthage? Pheenicia? Assyria? 
Egypt? And where are they now? 
They are swept from the economic 
world ages ago, and in the world of 
soul some of them never had a 
place. Where are the art and lit- 
erature of Carthage? Or of Phe- 
nicia? What has become of their 
language? What did they say of 
themselves when they were at the 
summit of their greatness, — or 
rather of their success? We hard- 
ly know. Their inner life has not 
been flashed upon us by those who 
alone could have done it,—the men 
of genius. Even their outer life has 
not been redeemingly chronicled. 
They had no men of genius to do 
these things for them, and they 
sleep in oblivion, dead with a dou- 
ble death. 

And so perish all those nations 
that have no men of genius; where 
there is neither saint nor sage, poet 
nor artist—no man who lives for 
the spirit; no man who can lift the 
veil that shrouds the inner life, who 
can speak from heart to heart, from 
soul to soul, in words of flame, of 
passion and beauty. Tyre—Sidon 
—Carthage: they are most miser- 
ably dead; they are mute grey 
ghosts, shuddering in the twilight 
of the past. And so it shall be with 
all nations that are too like them. 
Where man spends himself in 
amassing the means of living, not 
in exalting the ends of life; where 
the means have at least become the 
end, or worse yet, have always been 
so; there we shall not see genius. 
For genius is a generous spirit, out- 
streaming towards the infinite; its 
nature allies it to whatever is lib- 
eral, spirited, beautiful and fine. It 
is to be looked for wherever man 
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finds causes, hopes and principles 
which consecrate his consciousness, 
and make life’s best aims sacred; 
for a spirit—as genius is—can only 
ally itself with what springs from 
the spirit; when it seeks any other 
alliance death must be its portion. 
And so those nations which have 
placed all their joys in material 
weal and sensual comforts have 
died without genius, and _ those 
which, like imperial Rome, have 
turned too much to worldly glory, 
have impoverished their genius in 
the measure of their desertion of 
higher ends. As for those modern 
nations that base themselves upon 
militarism and materialism — or 
even upon what Froude called “the 
policeman and the economic idea” 
—whither do they tend? Gehenna- 
wards, surely; not towards genius 
or free spirit certainly. Arsenals 
cannot create genius, factories can- 
not make a soul. Genius is spirit, 
and what spirit shall we find emerg- 
ing from factories and counting- 
houses? The spirit of industry, 
perhaps,—the spirit of work? Yea, 
but of work joylessly done: the 
spirit of grudged service and 
grudged payment; a spirit that is 
not genius, that never nourished 
genius, and never will. How can 
genius emerge from the life of men 
wrapt up in the dull damnation of 
materialism and mechanism? How 
can genius emerge where there is 
nothing to stir the finest affections 
of the soul, and put its deeper life 
in motion? Secular industry may 
create wealth, and wealth may cre- 
ate leisure, but competitive industry 
never creates that spirit which 
makes leisure the opportunity of 
genius. Money is not even a means 
to any noble end, for it needs a fine 
spirit to use it nobly, and this no- 
bility must exist first, since wealth 

















never teaches its own use. The 
mere trading and manufacturing 
nation, then, that cannot reveal its 
soul in the flame of genius is lost. 
It may chronicle itself in newspa- 
pers, and official reports, but all the 
after-ages will pass these by. The 
only parts of a nation’s story that 
really live and breathe are those 
which men of genius have kindled 
with the fire of their souls; all else 
lies cold and dead. Journalism— 
Politics — Trade? A nation may 
journaiise itself to death, but never 
to life; the politics of to-day are as 
ashes in the mouth of to-morrow; 
the trade of Chicago last year ap- 
peals as little to the soul now as 
the trade of Carthage two thousand 
years ago. The story of the inner 
life on its diviner days or in its 
heroic moments—that is what man 
most cares to know about man, if 
indeed there be anything else that 
he really cares to know about him. 
The story of love and what is love- 
ly, the story of honour and of the 
soul’s greatness, the last high truth 
of these wrapt in a flame of beauty 
—these are what men of the after- 
ages will care for, and the nation 
that has had no starry genius to re- 
veal the life of its spirit has no hope 
of immortality, and no desert of it. 

The Pheenicians it is true did 
contribute something to civilisation, 
—they gave the alphabet to the 
Greeks. But why did they not do 
something notable with the alpha- 
bet themselves? Where are their 
own writings—the histories of their 
mind? The power of writing avails 
man little without genius; brain 
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alone is not enough: it needs soul 
to reveal soul. And where is the 
soul-story and heavenly legend of 
these Pheenicians? Verily the Tyr- 
ian dye was more beautiful than the 
Tyrian dyers! They had many 
crafts, and much craft; many arts, 
but not Art. We have not the story 
of their soul, and so we know them 
not. Great genius is a message 
from the inmost, and we have no 
such message from Tyre and Sidon. 
We shall have few such messages 
from those nations which are Phe- 
nicians at heart or Carthaginians in 
soul. 

Genius marks the sublime sum- 
mits, the “topless heights” of the 
souls of nations. The story of a na- 
tion where genius never shone is 
like a desolate steppe or an empty 
desert to the soul’s vision. No na- 
tion can really see itself save 
through genius, and where that 
keenest radiance has never shone, 
the national spirit cannot have that 
luminous consciousness of itself 
which gives it a prevailing faith in 
its own higher powers. The inmost 
psychology of a nation must be re- 
vealed by genius, or not at all. It is 
not what Seutonius said of Rome 
that enlightens us, but what Horace 
and Virgil said. Only by the lustre 
of its spirit can a nation live in the 
memory of men, and the nation that 
is not richly endowed with genius 
can never have that beauty of soul 
which conquers in those regions 
where arms fail,—in the immortal 
mind of humanity. 


—From Excursions in Thought, by “Imaal” 
(New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons). 














WHAT THE Wor.LpD NEEDS 


It is often said that Christianity 
is out of touch with life and that it 
no longer satisfies the needs of the 
modern world. And these criti- 
cisms are symptomatic of a general 
change of attitude with regard to re- 
ligious problems. Men to-day are 
less interested in the theological 
and metaphysical assumptions of 
religion than in its practical results. 
They are concerned not so much 
with the truth of Christian doctrine 
as with the value of the Christian 
way of life. It is Christian ethics 
even more than Christian dogma 
that has become the principal object 
of attack. 

This is not altogether a misfor- 
tune, for it shows that people no 
longer treat religion as something 
that has no relation to man’s daily 
life. The passive acceptance of re- 
ligion as something that every re- 
spectable citizen takes for granted 
is no longer possible, and at the 
same time the self-satisfied bour- 
geois acceptance of the world as it 
is, is equally discredited. To-day 
everybody admits that something is 
wrong with the world, and the crit- 
ics of Christianity are the very peo- 
ple who feel this most. The most 
violent attacks on religion come 
from those who are most anxious to 
change the world, and they attack 
Christianity because they think that 
it is an obstructive force that stands 
in the way of a real reform of hu- 
man life. There has seldom been a 


time in which men were more dis- 
satisfied with life and more con- 
scious of the need for deliverance, 
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and if they turn away from Chris- 
tianity it is because they feel that 
Christianity is a servant of the es- 
tablished order, and that it has no 
real power or will to change the 
world and to rescue man from his 
present difficulties. They have lost 
their faith in the old spiritual tradi- 
tions that inspired civilization in 
the past, and they tend to look for 
a solution in some external practi- 
cal remedy such as communism, or 
the scientific organization of life; 
something definite and objective 
that can be applied to society as a 
whole. 

There is, however, little ground 
for supposing that the world can be 
saved by machinery or by any ex- 
ternal reform. In fact the great 
tragedy of modern civilization is to 
be found in the failure of material 
progress to satisfy human needs. 
The modern world has more power 
than any previous age, but it has 
used its new power for destruction 
as much as for life: it has more 
wealth, and yet we are in the throes 
of a vast economic crisis; it has 
more knowledge, and yet all our 
knowledge seems powerless to help 
us. What our civilization lacks is 
not power and wealth and knowl- 
edge, but spiritual vitality, and un- 
less it is possible to secure that, 
nothing can save us from the fate 
that overtook the civilization of 
classical antiquity and so many 
other civilizations that were bril- 
liant and powerful in their day. 

Now this question of spiritual vi- 
tality, whether in the case of the 
individual or society, is the very 
center and essence of the religious 
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problem. Religion is not philoso- 
phy, or science or ethics, it is noth- 
ing more or less than a way of life, 
whether it be regarded from with- 
in as an act of vital communion or 
externally as a system of beliefs and 
practices by which man brings his 
life into relation with the powers 
that rule the life of the universe. ... 

There are plenty of people who 
will say that Christianity has been 
tried and found wanting, that its 
promise of new life was a delusion, 
and that it never possessed any real 
power of changing the world or of 
transforming human nature. But 
is it possible to assert that in the 
face of history? Is it not obvious 
to any unprejudiced mind that 
Christianity has been one of the 
greatest spiritual forces in the his- 
tory of the world, and that our civi- 
lization would have been an entirely 
different thing without it? And 
even to-day it retains its power over 
the minds of those who come into 
vital contact with it. The trouble 
is that the channels of communica- 
tion between Christianity and the 
modern world have been narrowed 
and diminished. The world has 
gone on its own way and left Chris- 
tianity on one side, and it is only 
those who have a strong sense of 
personal religion that have the cour- 
age to surmount these obstacles and 
reéstablish contact for themselves. 
And even these often find it hard to 
bring the whole of this life into re- 
lation with Christian standards. 
They are Christian in heart and 
will, and yet a large part of their 
life—physical, economic and social 
—remains unchanged as part of the 
secular world. 

The fact is that man is a social 
being and his social environment 
conditions the greater part of his 
existence. He cannot free himself 


from social control by a mere act of 
will, and yet, on the other hand, the 
Christian cannot acquiesce in a di- 
vision of life which makes religion 
a purely private affair that has no 
influence in social and practical 
matters. This has always been one 
of the central problems of Christian 
BE ses 

What the world needs is not a 
new religion, but a new application 
of religion to life. And Christian- 
ity cannot manifest its full efficacy 
either as a living faith or as an or- 
ganic social reality, unless it heals 
the maladies of the individual soul 
and restores the broken unity of 
man’s inner life. Human life today 
is divided against itself. But this 
division is not simply due to an op- 
position between the religious faith 
that rules the mind of the individ- 
ual Christian and the secular in- 
terests that control his external ac- 
tivity. It goes much deeper than 
that, since it also springs from a 
disharmony and contradiction be- 
tween the life of a spirit and the life 
of the body. Spiritual life and 
physical life are both real and both 
are necessary to the ideal integrity 
of human existence. But if a man 
is left to himself, without a higher 
principle of order—without Grace, 
to use the Christian term—this in- 
tegrity is not realized. The spirit 
fights against the flesh and the flesh 
against the spirit, and human life is 
torn asunder by this inner con- 
flict. ... 

The Christian life is not an ideal 
for the mind and conscience alone; 
it is a new life that embraces both 
body and spirit in a vital synthesis. 
It is not merely an order of faith; it 
is the order of charity fulfilled in 
action. 

How can such an order be real- 
ized in the circumstances of mod- 
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ern life? We cannot go back to 
the strict formal asceticism of the 
past, any more than we can go 
back to the social law of the Old 
Testament. But on the other hand 
we cannot do without asceticism al- 
together-—that is the fallacy of the 
Quietist and the _ sentimentalist. 
We need a new asceticism suited to 
the new conditions of the modern 
world—a_ strenuous training of 
body and mind in the new life... . 
It seems almost absurd to expect 
people to bring the spirit of Galilee 
and Assisi into the environment of 
Hollywood and Chicago. No Chris- 
tian can deny that it is possible. 
But it involves something more 
than pious platitudes and ethical 
idealism. It calls for an heroic ef- 
fort like that which converted the 
Roman Empire. I believe myself 
that the need produces the man, 
and that the coming age of the 
Church will see a new out-pouring 
of spiritual energy manifested in 
the Christian life. But that does 
not acquit us of responsibility. It 
is not enough for us to sit still and 
wait for an apocalyptic solution of 
our problems. The saint, like every 
other great man, is the organ of a 
social purpose, and the success of 
his mission depends on the reserves 
of faith and spiritual activity of or- 
dinary imperfect men and women, 
each of whom has made an individ- 
ual contribution, however minute it 
may be, to a new order of Christian 
life. 


—CuristopHer Dawson, in The Dublin Re- 
view (London), January. 
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SAY THE Mass 


Botnu Pius X. and Pius XI. have 
made very clear their wish that the 
Faithful should actively participate 
in the Liturgy. How seriously we 
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have departed from tradition is sug- 
gested by the fact that, while every- 
body has talked of the musical re- 
forms of these two Popes as con- 
cerned with the kind of music sung 
in churches, few have even alluded 
to the fact that they want the music 
to be such that the Faithful them- 
selves can sing it. Not only in the 
original Motu Proprio (November 
22, 1903) does the Pope call music 
the “servant” of the Liturgy and say 
that the liturgical text must be sung 
so as “always to be understood by 
the people that hear it,” but he says 
that even in small parishes and in 
the country, it should be possible to 
form “schole cantorum” (which 
does not mean “choir schools’) as 
a means of gathering together both 
old and young for this purpose... . 

In Divini Cultus Sanctitatem, an 
Apostolic Constitution, and a docu- 
ment therefore of extremely high 
authority (December 20, 1928), 
Pius XI. ... says: “In order that the 
Faithful may take a more active 
part in divine worship, let that por- 
tion of the chant which pertains to 
the congregation be restored to pop- 
ular use. It is absolutely necessary 
that the Faithful taking part in sa- 
cred ceremonies should not do so 
as mere outsiders of mute spec- 
tators, but as worshippers thor- 
oughly imbued with the beauty of 
the liturgy—and this even on oc- 
casions when processions and great 
functions are being held with clergy 
and sodalities present—so that they 
may sing turn by turn with the 
priest and the official singers 
(schole), according to the pre- 
scribed rule; thus we should not 
find the people making only a mur- 
mur or even no response at all to 
the public prayers of the Liturgy, 
whether in Latin or in the vernac- 
Sass s 
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We must, then, surely say that to 
express any opinion, or adopt or 
retain any practice, opposed to this 
cumulative declaration of the will 
of the Sovereign Pontiffs is dis- 
loyalty, if not worse; and that to do 
nothing in the matter is culpable. 
Naturally the Popes are practical 
men, and do not expect everything 
to be done everywhere at the same 
time in the same way. The appli- 
cation of almost any reform must 
be gradual, and methods will differ 
according to the customs of each 
place and the history that accounts 
for those customs. Thus certainly 
in Ireland the almost complete lack 
of congregational “response” (so 
noticeable at the Dublin Congress, 
in contrast with previous ones) is 
accounted for by long centuries of 
enforced silence: the same to a les- 
ser degree applies to England. The 
United States have never had, in 
their history, a tradition of active 
participation in ceremonies, such 
as even the slackest of Latin coun- 
tries have had.... 

Moreover, another principle can 
be justly stated. The self-incorpo- 
ration of the individual into a “so- 
cial act,” like Mass or the Divine 
Office, can be real, though each de- 
tail is not understood. We see this 
happening in any civic, military, 
naval or scholastic ceremony. Mass 
is an act; a “drama”; a “thing 
done.” Herein it is thoroughly 
Latin. The priest, when saying Of- 
fice, probably does not advert to the 
meaning of each psalm in detail, but 
he performs his “opus Dei.” The 
nun, reciting “Little Office,” prob- 
ably understands less. Still, these 
are doing what they are told to do, 
because they are told to; and they 
are told to do it, because the Church 
does it. Provided they do not in- 
terpose deliberately a distraction 


such as to make it impossible for 
them to “attend” to what they are 
at; provided their habitual “inten- 
tion” (like that of the more igno- 
rant of the Faithful at Holy Mass) 
be to do what they ought to do, sin- 
cerity of worship is _ preserved. 
However, none will deny that this 
sort of spiritual activity is in one 
sense a minimum. It is a pity to 
say Office in the same way as the 
way in which you should, under 
obedience, sweep a corridor. Of- 
fice, and sweeping, and offering 
Mass, are three different things in 
themselves, though God is the Self- 
same, though my soul is always it- 
self, and though my worship of God 
should be in all things and in all 
ways perfect. But the ways differ 
with the differing vehicle, so to cal! 
it, and, clearly, praying and sweep- 
ing demand different human activ- 
ities. Are there any practical sug- 
gestions to be made regarding litur- 
gical prayer?... 

Negatively, it seems wrong to use 
without necessity during Mass a de- 
votion, attention to which prevents 
your attending to Mass. Yet con- 
vents constantly make children sing 
hymns that have nothing to do 
either with Mass or even with the 
Feast—a hymn to the Sacred Heart 
on the Feast of Pentecost. (Who 
could say Office. and hum to him- 
self the Litany of Loreto mean- 
while?) If we must have hymns— 
well, I hear that not a few persons 
are trying to write hymns that 
“chime in” with the several parts of 
the Mass.... 

But in schools we have every 
chance. In Belgium, some schools 
make their children bring up, at the 
Offertory, the particle they want to 
be consecrated for their Commun- 
ion. In many another, what the 
server says is said by all. I should 














begin, simply, with “Amen.” The 
individual associates himself with 
what the priest says—and all Mass- 
worship is social! I should go on 
with “Et cum spiritu tuo.” The 
words are very meaningful. What 
priest would not be grateful for a 
meant prayer said often during 
Mass, that the Lord should be with 
his spirit. (But for that, you must 
explain what “Dominus vobiscum” 
means—what it means each several 
time that it is said. Else we are apt 
to go on—the priest saying “Scum”; 
the server answering ‘“Stew’’!) 
Gradually we should return to the 
splendid affirmation: ““We are hold- 
ing them up—-to the Lord!” And to 
the acknowledgment that the peo- 
ple are grateful—that their Eucha- 
rist is a Thank-offering. .. . 

I should like it to be possible for 
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us to go to Rome able, each and all, 
to sing the Kyrie, Gloria, especially 
the Credo, and maybe the Benedic- 
tus and Agnus Dei, with one voice, 
knowing what each word meant. 
The thing is so easy! The only rea- 
son why it is not taught is, that 
we, the teachers, do not appreci- 
ate our treasures, and do not try, 
because we do not care, to share 
them. ... 

It seems to me, then, that we all, 
clergy and people, may well take 
occasion of the Holy Year — the 
nineteenth centenary of the institu- 
tion of the Holy Sacrifice—to do 
what in any case we ought to do— 
make full use in our intercourse 
with God of all the treasures of the 
Church’s Liturgy. 


—C. C., Martinnace, in The Month (London), 
February. 














OMEWHERE John Lancaster 
Spalding wrote, “Indignation is 

a passion of which we very quickly 
tire.” Whether he lamented the 
fact or rejoiced in it I do not now 
remember, and it would take time 
to hunt up the passage—there is 
neither index nor concordance to 
Spalding. Probably the good bish- 
op was expressing satisfaction, for 
what worse pest can there be than 
an agitator, be he public orator or 
private conversationalist, who is 
forever denouncing, deploring, 
damning this and that and all 
things? Of God Himself Who has 
more reason and more right to be 
disgusted with us than we have 
with one another, we are assured 


that “He will not always be 
angry.” True, the prophets who 
spoke in His name 
Our Brief seem to have been 
Indignation given to pro- 
longed lamentation 


and sustained wrath. Ezechiel, for 
instance, “set his face” against 
Mount Seir and against Gog and 
Magog, against the shepherds of 
Israel, and the people of Israel, 
against Egypt and against Babylon, 
against the Prince of Tyre and the 
merchants of Sheba and threatened 
them all. It must be admitted that 
he was fairly comprehensive in his 
denunciations. But none the less, 
along with lamentations and jere- 
miads, warnings and threats, he 
and his brother prophets _inter- 
spersed coaxings and cajolings and 
promises. They would interrupt 
their objurgations with a delicious 
bit of lyric poetry, or a short excur- 
sion into the past history of the 
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people of God, or a glowing descrip- 
tion of the paradise on earth that 
would ensue if sinners would but 
repent and mend their ways. 

None the less, even in regard to 
the prophets, Bishop Spalding’s dic- 
tum was verified. The people quick- 
ly tired of them, rose against them 
and murdered them all in turn, 
from Abel to Zacharias. I have 
often wondered that the Romans 
didn’t similarly put Cato out of the 
way. His incessant Carthago de- 
lenda must have been very wearing 
on the nerves. One of his biog- 
raphers says, “He was always ac- 
cusing and he himself was accused, 
but he was always acquitted.” He 
was lucky. Ordinarily human be- 
ings get very irritable under tongue 
lashings that are meant to whip up 
indignation and keep it at white 
heat. We don’t object so much to 
a call for momentary indignation. 
We easily get “mad” for a moment 
but we think it a point in our favor 
If we cool down quickly. We say, 
“T admit that I have a quick temper 
but it doesn’t last.” Our anger, like 
our indignation, is short lived. 


B™ I make bold to say that the 
swift evanescence of wrath, hu- 
man though it be, is not in all cases 
desirable. Wrongs become inveter- 
ate because we do not sustain our 
anger long enough to sweep them 
clean away. Corrupt politicians, 
amongst other malefactors, know 
this and so when under fire they 
“absent them from felicity awhile” 
and remain away until the storm 
blows over. They bank on the fact 
that the people soon forget to be 
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angry and that it is impossible to re- 
kindle the flame of their fury once it 
has died down. Consequently if we 
are suffering, here in America from 
a world of abuses, it is partially be- 
cause our righteous anger is only a 
“flash in the pan.” Witness the con- 
tinuance of the peculiarly irritating 
crime of kidnaping: when Colonel 
Lindbergh’s baby was spirited away 
and later found 
dead, the wrath of 
all normal Ameri- 
cans from the president down was 
inflamed. But what has happened 
to that fierce indignation? It merely 
petered out. “Well,” says the citi- 
zen, “what can we do about it?” 
The question is pusillanimous to 
the last degree. A hundred things 
could have been done—could be 
done yet, if our indignation were 
more durable. For example, when 
the Governor of New Jersey saw 
that his own state police were too 
dull-witted to find or to follow a 
clue, he might have invited, let us 
say, a troop of the famous Texas 
Rangers into the state, and let them 
loose to see if they could do in Jer- 
sey what they have a hundred times 
done so effectively in Texas. If 
they too were foiled, we might have 
swallowed our patriotic pride and 
asked the Northwestern Mounted 
of Canada who “always get their 
man” to come over and help us. Or 
what about inviting the assistance 
of our own much advertised ma- 
rines (though to tell the truth, San- 
dino in Nicaragua made them look 
foolish). Surely there must be 
some agency in the United States fit 
to cope with the simple problem of 
catching a kidnaper. It is unthink- 
able that one criminal, or a group, 
can outthink and outmaneuver all 
the municipal, state, and federal 
police in the country. The Gov- 


Too Brief 
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ernor of New Jersey should have 
“fired” his chief of police or the 
public should have “fired” the 
Governor. We don’t “fire” a gov- 
ernor? The Constitution is against 
it? Nonsense! in a democracy pub- 
lic opinion is the constitution. If 
public opinion is strong enough and 
hot enough and persistent enough, 
a politician goes out. Witness the 
insufferable, pitiable Walker, for- 
merly of Manhattan now of Monte 


Carlo and Paris. He was not 
deposed by law. 

Nor did he resign of The Will of 
his own volition. the People 
Public opinion the Law 
turned against him, Above Law 


so he went into 

exile. Vox populi may or may not 
be vor Dei but it certainly is vor 
legis. In our system, the people 
may say “La loi c’est moi!” 

So the chief of state police in 
New Jersey who didn’t even think 
to comb the woods around the Lind- 
bergh home (I hope we have not 
forgotten that the baby’s body was 
found accidentally by a passer-by) 
should have had his brass buttons 
cut off in a public ceremony of 
degradation. The governor who 
tolerated him should have been 
driven out of political life. The 
public should have risen in their 
might and demanded, “Get results 
or get out.” 

I have just heard the story of a 
pastor who confessed to his bishop 
—with no apparent compunction— 
that he could not possibly meet the 
financial obligations of the parish. 
“That’s too bad,” said the bishop, 
“it then devolves upon me to find 
some one who can.” Whereupon 
the pastor decided that perhaps he 
could manage it after all. If a bish- 
op can deal like that with his priest, 
why not a governor with his chief of 
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police, or why not the people with 
their governor? The fact that no 
one was removed from office be- 
cause of the stupidity with which 
the Lindbergh case was handled 
was an encouragement to other 
kidnapers. See what happened in 
Colorado to a friend of Lindbergh’s. 
Such crimes and such failures make 
our blood boil, but after it boils for 
a day or two it simmers down and 
presently our temperature is nor- 
mal again. 


N other countries, as we are con- 

stantly reminded to our shame, 
they do these things better. Mus- 
solini gets results. He sent a man 
into Sicily with the virtual com- 
mand, “Clean out the Maffia, or 
don’t come back.” The delegated 
official cleaned out the Maffia. Many 


bandits were 
“They do hanged or _ shot. 
these things The rest fled—ap- 


better in-——” parently to New 
York and Chicago 
—where we treat them gently. We 
should make it so hot for them in 
this country and keep making it so 
hot that their beloved Sicily would 
seem like a paradise by comparison. 

What Mussolini did in Sicily, 
Hoover might have done in Nica- 
ragua. If he believed we should 
have gone in at all, he should have 
given orders to the marines, “Get 
Sandino or stay and rot in the jun- 
gle!” Also back in 1916 when Wil- 
son sent General Pershing into Mex- 
ico, he should have commanded, 
“Get Villa or don’t show your face 
again on this side of the Rio 
Grande.” As _ things happened, 
the effect of sending soldiers after 
a bandit in Mexico or Central 
America and permitting them lat- 
er to slink back unsuccessful, was 
demoralizing. If the army and 


the navy and the marines can- 
not get their man, the police will 
not worry because they do not 
land the criminal. In consequence, 
the unconcern of gangsters and 
racketeers for the police of Amer- 
ica is appalling. It is not that these 
desperadoes show contempt for the 
police. They show indifference— 
more contemptuous than contempt. 
They go ahead with their business, 
murdering whom they please and 
as many as they please without so 
much as adverting to the fact of 
the existence of the police. In 
Italy, in the days of the Renaissance, 
murder was a fine art. In New York 
and Chicago and a dozen other big 
cities in America, it requires no art 
and no finesse, to say nothing of se- 
crecy. It is a mere episode, all in 
the day’s work. The police have a 
text from which they preach pious 
homilies over the radio: “You can’t 
win.” But the killer, if he belongs 
to a gang, knows that he can hardly 
lose. In Chicago in 1904, I was 
shocked to learn that in that city at 
that time only three arrests were 
made for every ten murders and of 
the three arrested only one suffered 
the full penalty. The murderer had 
nine chances to one of not paying 
the penalty of his crime. Since 
then conditions have become almost 
if not quite as bad in New York. 
The first district attorney elect- 
ed after the murder of the fa- 
mous New York gambler Rothstein 
used as a campaign cry, “Put me in 
on January Ist and I will have 
Rothstein’s murderer by January 
15th.” The murderer is still at 
large, and if you remind the blasé 
New Yorkers of the district attor- 
ney’s promise you will probably 
elicit only the “wisecrack,” “But 
did he name the year?” Dubious 
wit takes the place of honest anger. 
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The citizen was “all het up” once, 
but he cannot even grow warm a 
second time. 

On the occasion of another noto- 
rious and much more dastardly 
crime in New York City I remember 
to have seen and heard in the news- 
reels a heroic declaration of the 
mayor to his police commissioner, 
“Mr. Mulrooney,” said he with all 
the emphasis that can be simulated 
by hissing the words through the 
teeth, “I am about to set foot on a 
boat for Europe.” (This was not 
the ultimate voyage, but one of the 
regular trips.) “I am about to set 
foot on the boat, but before I sail 
I want to hear that you have caught 
the baby killers!” Be it explained 
that certain gangsters had gone 
through a street in the Bronx shoot- 
ing at one another with utter disre- 
gard of law and order, of police and 
public, as if our city were a mining 
camp in the “wild and woolly west” 
of long ago. They killed some chil- 
dren who happened to be on the 
sidewalks. The citizens were mo- 
mentarily “mad,” so the mayor 
made the speech to soothe them. It 
was a good speech, but I can imag- 
ine a better: “Mr. Mulrooney, I 
will not set foot on that boat until 
we have apprehended the baby kill- 
ers. I will make the supreme sacri- 
fice. I will sacrifice one of my vaca- 
tions in the interest of law and hu- 
manity.” But in truth, though the 
mayor set his jaw close to Mr. Mul- 
rooney’s and poked his uplifted 
forefinger close to Mr. Mulrooney’s 
eye, Mr. Walker was not speaking 
to Mr. Mulrooney. He was speaking 
to the impatient and irritated citi- 
zens via the movie houses. I say 
the speech was a good one. I mean 
it achieved what was intended; it 
pacified the people. But it was for- 
gotien by the time His Honor 
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reached the twelve-mile line, if not 
earlier. The baby killers are still 
at large. Be it said, however, that 
the fault is not with the Commis- 
sioner. He is, to my _ personal 
knowledge, as honest and as duti- 
ful a public official as there is in 
America. But he is up against a 
political system that broke the heart 
of one of his predecessors and com- 
pelled another—a powerful domi- 
nant person—to resign. The truth 
is the politicians don’t allow the po- 
lice a free hand. 

Furthermore the State is as bad 
as the city. The law in New York 
State forbids the private citizen to 
carry a concealed weapon. Crim- 
inals having no scruples about law 
enjoy an advantage over law-abid- 
ing citizens. The 
law furthermore is 
foolish. It forbids 
the secret carrying 
of a weapon, but it 
permits anyone to buy a weapon. 
Mr. Mulrooney, amongst others, has 
carried on a campaign to have the 
sale of firearms prohibited, but he 
has to fight that battle in the State 
Legislature, which repeatedly re- 
fuses to act. 

A more influential person than 
the Police Commissioner of New 
York City, Colonel Howe, confiden- 
tial secretary and adviser to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and member of the 
National Crime Commission, has 
tried for three successive years to 
persuade the Council of Governors 
of States to take up the question of 
uniform action in the sale of fire- 
arms, but the governors have tak- 
en no action. More incompre- 
hensible is the refusal of the 
United States Army to codperate 
with the National Crime Commis- 
sion to prevent the sale of machine 
guns to private individuals. “So 
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and Interstate 
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long as manufacturers are allowed 
to make machine guns,” says Colo- 
nel Howe, “they will continue to be 
obtained—and used.” Be it ex- 
plained for the benefit of those Eu- 
ropeans whose information is not 
up to the moment as to gang war- 
fare in American streets, the ma- 
chine gun has become an adjunct 
to or a substitute for the less effec- 
tive revolver. 

Now here, I suggest, is where the 
citizen’s gorge should rise, and stay 
risen until he asks the question and 
gets a convincing answer from the 
manufacturers and from the Fed- 
eral Congress, “What conceivable 
justification can there be for the 
manufacture and sale of machine 
guns to private individuals in the 
United States?” All our wrath 
against gangsters, hold-up men, 
murderers, assassins (even the 
would-be assassin of the President) 
is waste energy so long as we are 
patient with those who make and 
sell firearms to criminals. Let us 
attend to the dealer and the manu- 
facturer or stop pretending to be 
angry with the user. The “gunman” 
is not only the one who shoots the 
gun. What we want is the man be- 
hind the man behind the gun. We 
shall find him in the Chamber of 
Commerce, in a Good Government 
Association, and in church. Let us 
find him, and with him the con- 
gressman who votes in his interest. 
On them let us vent our godly 
wrath. 


URING the depression a story 
has been in circulation illus- 
trating the difference between the 
Negro and the white man in afflic- 
tion. “Sam,” says the white man, 
“how do you account for it that so 
many of us are committing suicide 
and yet we never hear of a Negro 
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who does away with himself?” 
“Well, Sah,” answers the black phi- 
losopher, “it’s jes’ this way. The 
white man loses his money on the 
stock market and he broods and he 
broods and then jes’ nach’lly shoots 
hisself. But the black man loses 
his money in a crap game and then 
he jes’ nach’lly goes to sleep.” 
Though that be Negro psychology, 
most of us employ it in regard to 
crime. We get angry for a mo- 
ment, but then we jes’ nach’lly go 
to sleep. 

Ultimately therefore the blame 
for our deplorable condition must 
be laid not upon the police, or upon 
corrupt politicians in league with 


criminals, or upon 

venal lawyers who The Govern- 
protect criminals, ment We 
but upon the public, Deserve? 


the apathetic public. 

There is an old saying that every 
people gets the kind of government 
it deserves. The maxim is true not 
of all peoples but of peoples in a 
democracy. In Russia, the peo- 
ple are getting a worse govern- 
ment than they deserve. In Italy 
they are getting apparently a better 
government than they deserve. But 
in the United States we are getting 
just exactly what is due to us. All 
our momentary outbursts of anger 
and all our short-lived protestations 
against gangsters, racketeers, po- 
lice and politicians are only so 
much childishness. If one dictator 
can clean out the Maffia from the 
island of Sicily, some millions of 
dictators can clean out the gangs of 
Chicago and New York. But if we 
are to be dictators, we must dictate. 


E could even clean out the 
crooked bankers if we had 
nerve and ‘persistence. Walker the 
politician is not the only one who 
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ran away. There is Insull the 
financier. We could deal with a 
hundred more Insulls and a hun- 
dred more Walkers if we would. 
The testimony before the Senate 
Committee investigating banking 
conditions in the United States was 
a revelation, or if not a revelation 
a corroboration of our long stand- 
ing suspicions. Hitherto we have 
been but half convinced that highly 
respected bankers of the richest 
banks in the world were but mag- 
nified shell-game gamblers. But 
now we know it. Stripping away 
all the verbiage, persiflage and rep- 
artee in that testimony, the naked 
fact remains that certain respected 
bankers took the people’s money 
and after some prestidigitation said 
to their bewildered clients, “See it 
is gone, all gone!” 
In consequence the 
people lost confi- 
dence and withdrew 
hundreds of millions of dollars 
from the banks. Vast quantities of 
gold and of currency were hoarded. 
Thereupon ensued a near catas- 
trophe forestalled only by the swift 
and forceful action of our new 
president, endowed with dictatorial 
power for the purpose. There was 
for a moment talk of penalizing 
some one. But as usual, indigna- 
tion was misplaced as well as short 
lived. Threats were made against 
the hoarders, not against the offend- 
ing bankers. In fine, no one is pun- 
ished except of course the long- 
suffering public. Long suffering 
because not long indignant. 


Turn the 
Rascals Out! 


make sure that our righteous 
anger finds its proper target, 

we must aim high. As we go up 
the scale, from the “bandit” to the 
boss of the gang, to the lawyer, to 
the congressman, to the senator, to 
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the manufacturer, to the financier, 
we shall all the while be getting 
nearer and nearer to the one who 
most deserves blame and punish- 
ment. 

As I write, the news appears that 
the chairman of one of the largest 
Bank and Trust Companies in New 
York has been arrested by federal 
officials who charge him with using 
a million of the bank’s stock to hide 
his operations in rigging the mar- 
ket. On the same day, the news 
appears that the two highest officers 
of a defunct bank which bore the 
deceptive name—perhaps purpose- 
ly deceptive— “Bank of United 
States” are to spend three to six 
years in jail. Their victims may 
spend more time 


than that in the Even the 
poorhouse. Before Respectable 
the Senate Commit- Rascals 


tee on Banking the 
president of what is said to be 
the second greatest private bank 
in the world testified that he and 
other officers of the bank had 
loaned themselves almost two and 
a half million dollars from the 
funds committed to them when the 
collapse of the stock market had 
jeopardized their personal inter- 
ests, while at the same time they 
were selling out hundreds of their 
customers whose collateral was in- 
sufficient to cover their commit- 
ments, and while the clerks in the 
bank were given no help to carry 
the shares they had been virtually 
coerced into buying. 

The president on a salary of 
$25,000 accumulated three and a 
half millions in three years. As 
if this were not enough, he sold 
stock in his own bank to his wife 
at a loss of $2,800,000, later buy- 
ing the stock back at the same 
price for which he had sold it. 
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Asked by a member of the Senate 
Committee if he had put through 
that shifty transaction for the pur- 
pose of reducing his income tax, he 
replied without shame, and indeed 
with what seems bravado, “It was 
frankly for that purpose.” Where- 
upon Senator Wheeler remarked 
that “some of these crooked bank 
presidents ought to go to jail as Al 
Capone did for income tax fraud.” 
The Senator seems to have over- 
looked the fact that this bank 
president and others have the ad- 
vantage of legal advice which en- 
ables them to defraud the law while 
keeping within the law. So Al 
Capone is in jail and Charles E. 
Mitchell—thus far—remains out. 
The expert adviser is also at large. 
In fact his name doesn’t even ap- 
pear. It would be a strange expert, 
retained doubtless at a munificent 
salary, who couldn’t keep himself 
out of jail, even if his client is 
locked up. The old adage about the 
coach and four through any law of 
Parliament has not become obso- 
lete, though doubtless its phrasing 
is modified. An up-to-date version 
would substitute a sixteen-cylinder 
150-horse power Rolls Royce for the 
antiquated vehicle. 

But to resume my main conten- 
tion. If public indignation could 
be aroused, organized and sustained 
these “malefactors of great wealth” 
would be penalized whether or not 

they manage to 


Revolution the keep their transac- 


Alternative tions within the 
semblance of the 
law. For I repeat, the will of the 


people is the law above all statutes 
and constitutions. Only the people 
do not know it. True, they some- 


times come to a sudden realization 
of the power that is implicitly vest- 
ed in them. When the realization 
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hits them suddenly and powerfully, 
a revolution occurs. It were better 
that it happened less violently. But 
“eternal vigilance” which would 
forestall revolution seems beyond 
our capacity. It implies sustained 
indignation. The usual sporadic 
expressions of displeasure which 
begin and end with the reading of 
an item in the newspapers are noth- 
ing more than petulance. Right- 
eous wrath on the other hand is a 
grand and holy passion. 


S with financiers, so with manu- 
facturers. I have spoken of 
pistol-makers who will not permit 
legislators to enact laws preventing 
interstate commerce in small fire- 
arms. But these are 


retail dealers com- Make Money 
pared with whole- or Keep 
salers of the Sir An- Peace? 


drew Undershaft — 

type who balk the League of Nations 
and make Disarmament Conferences 
look silly. There are munitions 
makers in the United States now 
selling their product to Japan 
which is acting in defiance of the 
government under which the manu- 
facturer lives and works and makes 
his profits. The Secretary of State, 
spokesman for the nation, an- 
nounces that our government will 
not recognize the conquests of 
Japan in Chinese territory and at 
the same moment weapons made in 
America are shipped to Japan to 
make possible the conquest of 
China. If there be no law to pre- 
vent such nullification of the 
purposes of our government, the 
people should demand a law, and 
unless we are all hypocrites we 
should see that the law is ob- 
served. True, we have so long 
permitted powerful interests to ride 
roughshod over all existing laws 
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that it may seem futile to make 
more laws. But law or no law, we 
the people should see to it that 
bankers and merchants and manu- 
facturers shall not continue to 
make the will of the nation null and 
void. Again and again I say, “Law 
or no law,” but let me insist that I 
am no anarchist. The will of the 
nation is law whether it be on the 
books or not. Beyond question the 
will of the nation is peace. No 
American should be permitted to 
ruin our efforts and those of the 
civilized world to maintain peace. 
It is bad enough that the Japanese 
military party, over whom we have 
no control, should defy the will of 
the world. But it is intolerable that 
American citizens, over whom we 
have control, should do so. 


ATELY there has been exhibited 

a motion picture demonstrat- 
ing, as no argument could, the 
cruelty of war and its utter insan- 
ity. Whether Noel Coward, who 
wrote the play Cavalcade, or Frank 
Lloyd, who produced the picture, 
intended to make propaganda for 
pacificism is not clear. It would 
seem not: propaganda ordinarily is 
pitched high, but Cavalcade does 
not shout or shriek its lesson. 
Propaganda generally lays senti- 
ment on thick but 
this picture insinu- 
ates rather than la- 
bors emotion. Propa- 
ganda is usually clumsy, but this 
story of a family “in the fell 
clutch of circumstance” is as beau- 
tiful as it is powerful. It presents 


Abortive 
Indignation 


the most heartrending episodes in 
quick succession with a poignancy 
that becomes almost unbearable. At 
the performance I heard a wom- 
an say to her companion, “Don’t 
look at it. 


Don’t look at it!” But 
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neither she nor her neighbor nor 
any one in the house could look 
away from it. Yet it had not the 
unhealthy fascination of the grue- 
some. The war scenes are symbol- 
ic, not real; there is no realistic pic- 
turing of carnage, such as was fed 
to gaping audiences in All Quiet on 
the Western Front or The Big Pa- 
rade. The horrors of war are not 
driven into the brain with a bludg- 
eon, but with needles into the heart, 
and so effectively that the audience 
all but cried out with pain. 

And then what? Then nothing. 
We went home. Silent, sad, sick at 
heart. We had endured a terrific 
experience, but it was over. You can 
whip up emotion for war and keep 
it whipped up by exhortation, objur- 
gation, denunciation, manhandling 
of conscientious objectors, ha- 
rangues in theaters, lecture halls, 
university campuses, with sermons 
(God forgive us!) from _ pulpits 
erected for the preaching of the 
Gospel of the unwarlike Jesus. 
There is always a Patrick Henry, a 
Hitler, a Desmoulins, a Trotsky to 
kindle the fire of hatred in the 
heart, and once it is lit, a thousand 
bellows will blow upon it and keep 
it blazing for a year, for four years 
(the most furious war of all lasted 
thirty years), but who can start a 
movement against war and keep it 
going indefinitely? Any frenzied 
demagogue can leap to a barrel head 
or a restaurant table and shriek “To 
Arms! To Arms!” and goad his 
hearers to blood lust. But where is 
the prophet or the saint who can set 
us ablaze with a determination that 
war shall not be, and keep us at 
fever heat in that determination? 
Our indignation against war and 
war-makers, like all our other in- 
dignations, collapses quickly. 
Thomas a Kempis—gently cynical 

















—tells how sorry we are for our 
sins and how firmly we resolve to 
commit them no more, but he adds, 
“Presently we return to the ac- 
customed fooleries of our heart.” 
Though war be madness, and we 
recognize it as a riot of unreason 
and tell one another that it is un- 
civilized, inhuman and unpardon- 
able, when the next war threatens 
you shall find us waving our flags, 
blowing our horns, spouting inflam- 
matory speeches, humiliating con- 
scientious objectors (whose only 

crime is that they 
Our continue to believe 
“Accustomed what we sometimes 
Fooleries” believe). And be 

sure of this, the 
next war will be no more justifiable 
than the last war. The arguments 
for it will be as specious and as 
fundamentally false as the argu- 
ments for the last war, and our ulti- 
mate disgust and disillusion will be 
greater than ever before. Our right- 
eous anger at being led by the nose 
into the World War should burn at 
least long enough to keep us out of 
the next war. But it will not, for— 
here is the refrain once more—“in- 
dignation is a passion of which we 
very quickly tire.” 


HAT therefore we need to 

cure the ills that afflict us, to 
sweep away abuses, to rid society 
of criminals, to prevent a recur- 
rence of panics and wars and all 
other avoidable evils is first that 
we “get good and mad” and second- 
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ly that we stay “mad” until we have 
inflicted condign punishment upon 
those who are the cause of all our 
troubles. 

A certain advertisement now 
much in evidence quotes an apo- 
thegm of the late president Eliot of 
Harvard, “Serenity is Character.” 
Perhaps it is, some- 


times and in some Peace or 
people. But what Righteousness 
seems serenity 


may be only apathy, and apathy is 
not a virtue. The most serene Per- 
son in history was Our Savior. 
He possessed a permanent seren- 
ity, but none the less He was ca- 
pable of occasional outbursts of 
holy wrath, more terrific than those 
of the prophets, or of John the Bap- 
tist, who was “more than a proph- 
et.” Let there be no misunder- 
standing: Christianity is not pusil- 
lanimity. Its Founder had other 
virtues than placidity. In Him was 
demonstrated the possibility of that 
difficult injunction of Zacharias, 
“Love peace and truth, saith the 
Lord Almighty.” As for us, it 
seems that we cannot love both. Or 
rather we cannot possess both. If 
we love truth or justice, we sacri- 
fice peace. Be it so. If we cannot 
both fight and be peaceful, let us 
fight. Here and now, we are sol- 
diers in the ecclesia militans. The 
blessed vision of peace is for the 
hereafter. At any rate, we shall not 
have peace unless we fight for it. 
We have no right to be serene un- 
less we know how to be angry. 
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INAUGURATION OF PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT 


For the last time a President of 
the United States was inaugurated 
on March 4th, when Franklin D. 
Roosevelt took the oath of office last 
month. The next inauguration 
date fixed by the Norris amendment 
will be January 20th. The whole 
world recognized that this was a 
momentous occasion, and Mr. 
Roosevelt rose to it not only in his 
short and crisp address but in his 
whole conduct during the cere- 
monies. On his way to the Capitol 
the President-elect and his party 
stopped at St. John’s Episcopal 
Church near the White House for 
prayer and worship. Chief Justice 
Hughes administered the oath of of- 
fice and Mr. Roosevelt not only re- 
sponded, he repeated the oath, plac- 
ing his hand meanwhile upon the 
Thirteenth Chapter of First Corin- 
thians, containing St. Paul’s famous 
praise of Charity. 

No words were wasted in the 
President’s inaugural address, 
which was carried by loud-speakers 
and by radio to almost a world-wide 
audience. The opening sentence 
gave a promise from which his 
hearers immediately took hope and 
confidence. “This is a day of na- 
tional consecration,” said President 
Roosevelt, “and I am certain that 
on this day my fellow Americans 
expect that on my induction into 
the Presidency I will address them 
with a candor and a decision which 
the present situation of our people 
impels.” There was more than a 
little similarity with the Papal En- 
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cyclicals when the President laid 
the blame for the present distress 
squarely at the doors of “the rulers 
of the exchange of mankind’s goods 
(who) have failed through their 
own stubbornness and their own 
incompetence. . . . Practices of the 
unscrupulous money _ changers 
stand indicted in the court of pub- 
lic opinion, rejected by the hearts 
and minds of men,” he said. “They 
have no vision, and where there is 
no vision the people perish.” 
Banks had been closing all over 
the country just before the inaugu- 
ration. The President declared 
that “there must be an end to a 
conduct in banking and in busi- 
ness which too often has given to a 
sacred trust the likeness of callous 





and selfish wrongdoing. Small 
wonder that confidence lan- 
guishes,” he continued, “for it 


thrives only on honesty, on honor, 
on the sacredness of obligations, on 
faithful protection and on unselfish 
performance. Without them it 
cannot live.” 

Coming to particulars, the Presi- 
dent favored a redistribution of our 
population so as “to provide a bet- 
ter use of the land for those best 
fitted for the land.” He urged ef- 
forts to be made to raise the value 
of farm products, and to prevent 
foreclosures on homes and farms. 
The cost of Government must be 
cut; there must be a unification of 
relief work; there must be national 
planning for the supervision of all 
forms of transportation and of com- 
munications and other utilities of a 
public character. To safeguard the 
country against a return of the evils 
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of the old order, the President said, 
“there must be strict supervision of 
all banking and credits and invest- 
ments; there must be an end to 
speculation with other people’s 
money; and there must be a provi- 
sion for an adequate but sound cur- 
rency.” 

The President assumed leader- 
ship of the country in no uncertain 
terms. “I am prepared under my 
constitutional duty,” he said, “to rec- 
ommend the measures that a strick- 
en nation in the midst of a stricken 
world may require. These meas- 
ures or such other measures as the 
Congress may build out of its expe- 
rience and wisdom, I shall seek, 
within my constitutional authority, 
to bring to speedy adoption. But 
in the event that the Congress shall 
fail to take one of these two courses, 
in the event that the national emer- 
gency is still critical, I shall not 
evade the clear course of duty that 
will then confront me. I shall ask 
Congress for the one remaining in- 
strument to meet the crisis—broad 
executive power to wage a war 
against the emergency as great as 


the power that would be given to’ 


me if we were in fact invaded by a 
foreign foe. For the trust reposed 
in me I will return the courage and 
the devotion that befit the time. I 
can do no less.” 

The President made quite plain 
that he was not seeking dictatorial 
power. “We do not distrust the 
future of essential democracy,” he 
said. “The people of the United 
States have not failed. In their 
need they have registered a man- 
date that they want direct, vigor- 
ous action. They have asked for 
discipline and direction under lead- 
ership. They have made me the 
present instrument of their wishes. 
In the spirit of the gift, I take it. 


“In this dedication,” he con- 
cluded, “in this dedication of a na- 
tion, we humbly ask the blessing of 
God. May He protect each and 
every one of us. May He guide me 
in the days to come.” 


ou 
— 





Two AMERICAN WOMEN HONORED 
BY THE Pope 


Mrs. THomas A. McGo.prick of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and Miss Mary C. 
Duffy of South Orange, N. J., re- 
cently received the Papal Gold Cross 
“Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice.” The 
award was made to Mrs. McGold- 
rick at the request of His Eminence, 
Cardinal Hayes, Archbishop of 
New York, and His Excellency, 
Bishop Molloy of Brooklyn. The 
presentation took place quietly in 
the rectory of the Annunciation 
Church, New York, by the Most Rev. 
John J. Dunn, Auxiliary Bishop and 
Vicar General of New York, pastor 
of that church, who acted in the ab- 
sence of the Cardinal. Mrs. Mc- 
Goldrick is chairman of the Motion 
Picture Bureau of the International 
Federation of Catholic Alumnz, 
and one of the executive officers of 
this Federation. As its represent- 
ative she has appeared many times 
before legislative committees of 
State and nation in Albany and 
Washington to present the Catholic 
point of view on educational and 
sociological questions, especially is- 
sues bearing on birth-control legis- 
lation. 

Miss Duffy has been Supreme 
Regent of the Catholic Daughters of 
America for the past ten years, and 
the Papal Medal was awarded to 
her for her capable leadership of 
the largest organization of Catholic 
women in America, existing, as it 
does, in every State, in Canada, 
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Porto Rico, and Panama. The na- 
tional chaplain of the organization, 
the Most Rev. William J. Hafey, 
Bishop of Raleigh, N. C., announced 
the award at the semi-annual meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors last 
month in New York, but the presen- 
tation to Miss Duffy will not take 
place till the annual convention of 
the Catholic Daughters, the week of 
July 3d, in Colorado Springs. 


-_— 
— 





THE BANKING HOLIDAY 


NEARLY every State had put some 
kind of restriction upon the with- 
drawal of gold and currency from 
banks during the week preceding 
the Presidential Inauguration. The 
new President held conferences at 
the White House on Sunday, March 
5th, and as a result proclaimed a 
national bank holiday from March 
6th to March 9th inclusive, placed 
an embargo on gold exports, and 
called the new Congress in special 
session for the ninth. The New 
York Stock Exchange also closed, 
for the third time in its history. 

As soon as Congress convened 
President Roosevelt sent a message 
asking for the power to control the 
reorganizing and reopening of 
banks and to provide for the issue 
of sufficient additional currency 
through the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem based on sound banking secu- 
rities. Both Houses broke all rec- 
ords for enacting major legislation 
by passing the measure the same 
day and the President signed it that 
evening. It gave him absolute 
power over the banks, and control 
over gold movements. 

The following Sunday night 
President Roosevelt delivered a 
radio address to the nation explain- 
ing what had been done by his 
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proclamations and by the new laws, 
and what he planned to do. Banks 
started business again during the 
early days of the week. The gen- 
eral opinion throughout the coun- 
try since has been one of confidence 
that our banking system would be 
vastly stronger henceforth. 


- 
oe 





ALLOCUTION OF Pope Pius AT SECRET 
CONSISTORY 


THE six Cardinals whose choice 
was mentioned in these notes last 
month, were officially named by 
Pope Pius XI. in a consistory held 
on March 13th, the first consistory 
since June, 1930. In his Allocution 
to the assembled Cardinals, His 
Holiness reviewed the principal 
events of his pontificate since the 
last consistory. He called attention 
to the numerous evidences of the 
value of Catholic Action, especially 
to the work of the Society of St. 
Vincent de Paul which is celebrat- 
ing its centenary this year. 

Critical international situations 
in East and West give the Supreme 
Pontiff grave concern. The situa- 
tion is “rendered uncertain, uneasy 
and disquieting,” he said, “by con- 
flicting interests and by inadequate 
and frequent contradictory meas- 
ures proposed and attempted by ex- 
aggerated and unjust nationalism, 
than which nothing is more con- 
trary to that brotherhood of men 
and people which can find its vital 
roots healthy and can find satisfy- 
ing nourishment only in the dic- 
tates, inspirations and practice of 
Christian charity.” The Holy Fa- 


ther calls upon all to “consider 
whether and to what extent the 
present war on God, more impious 
and provocative than ever before, is 
responsible for the world-wide ca- 
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tastrophes of war and economic 
crisis from which all are still suffer- 
ing so terribly on every hand?” 
Pope Pius rebuked the Protes- 
tant propagandists for their prose- 
lyting methods in Italy and in Rome 
itself, and he also once more ex- 
pressed his “painful surprise” that 
the King of Bulgaria had broken 
his pledged word that the children 
of his marriage with the Italian 
Princess would be baptized Catho- 
lics. In conclusion the Supreme 
Pontiff again proclaimed the Holy 
Year and named the Legates for the 
ceremony of opening of the doors 
of the Basilicas, named the six new 
Cardinals and announced that he 
was reserving two others “in petto.” 
At the consistory the Holy Father 
named His Eminence, Thomas Car- 
dinal Boggiani, O.P., Chancellor of 
the Holy Roman Church, to succeed 
the late Cardinal Fruehwirth, O.P. 
Several other Cardinals were passed 
from lower to higher ranks in the 
Sacred College. Cardinal Cerretti 
was made Camerlengo to succeed 
Cardinal Sincero who had resigned 
at the beginning of the Consistory. 
Shortly after the Consistory it was 
announced that Msgr. Amleto Gio- 
vanni Cicognani will be the new 
Apostolic Delegate to Washington, 
with the title of Archbishop of Lao- 
dicea. Msgr. Cicognani has occu- 
pied many posts in the Vatican bu- 
reaus and is a graduate of the San 
Apollinare University in Rome. 


- 
— 





SENATOR THOMAS J. WALSH 
OF MONTANA 


STRICKEN on his way to the Inau- 
guration of President Roosevelt in 
whose Cabinet he was to have been 
Attorney General, Senator Walsh 
of Montana died suddenly, and the 
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funeral service in the U. S. Senate 
Chamber for him was conducted by 
the Most Rev. Michael J. Curley, 
D.D., Archbishop of Baltimore. It 
was only the third Catholic funeral 
service held in the Senate in our 
history. The Archbishop said of 
Senator Walsh that “he was not a 
Catholic in name only; he was, 
thank God, in the fullest sense of 
the word a practical Catholic. He 
lived his religion.” The New York 
Times said: “The American people 
can be proud to have had such a 
public servant. The best eulogy of 
him would be to imitate him. He 
was clear-headed, unselfish, calm, 
courageous. These are the qualities 
the United States most needs.” 
President Roosevelt felt the death 
of the late Senator not only as a 
keen loss to his administration but 
as a personal bereavement, for he 
said Senator Walsh was one of his 
oldest and most trusted friends and 
one on whose calm judgment he 
could always rely. 
May his soul rest in peace! 


-— 
> 





HITLERISM IN GERMANY 


THE whole world has_ been 
shocked by the excesses of Hitler 
and his Nazis against the Jews of 
Germany. Catholics, too, have suf- 
fered from his tyranny, though in a 
much less degree; and Adolph Hit- 
ler is, or was, a Catholic. A mani- 
festo published by the Minister of 
Enlightenment and Propaganda on 
the opening of the new Reichstag at 
Potsdam, said that “the internal 
dissensions from which the German 
people have suffered from the be- 
ginning of their history are now to 
be ended for good.” Then the Dic- 
tator’s Government proceeded to 
persecute the “minorities” which 
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constitute over forty per cent of the 
total population. Bruno Walter, 
one of the world’s greatest orchestra 
conductors, was refused permission 
to conduct a concert. The home of 
Professor Einstein, known to be a 
pacifist, was entered in his absence 
and searched for arms. Jews have 
been brutally murdered, professors 
and scientific men have been forced 
to resign their positions, homes and 
business places have been invaded 
and looted. 

The American Jewish Committee 
in New York has held a mass-meet- 
ing of protest, and its representa- 
tives have requested the United 
States Government to “make prop- 
er representations to the govern- 
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ment of Germany,” against the per- 
secution of Jews. Christian leaders 
joined in a protest movement con- 
demning “the present acts of ag- 
gression, injustice and violence to- 
ward Jews in Germany.” Thirty- 
five prominent American Catholics 
and Protestants signed the protest, 
among whom were three past Presi- 
dents of the Catholic Club of New 
York, former Governor Alfred E. 
Smith, Bishop William T. Manning 
of the Protestant Episcopal Diocese 
of New York, James W. Gerard, 
former Ambassador to Germany, 
Newton T. Baker, former Secretary 
of War, and John W. Davis, Presi- 
dent of the Bar Association of New 
York. 











Our Contributors 


A NEw contributor heads our list 
this month, Howarp R. Patcnu, 
M.A., Pu.D., Litt.D. (“The Dogma 
of the Negative”), who has had a 
distinguished teaching career in the 
English Departments of Harvard 
University, Bryn Mawr and Smith 
Colleges. He has been a member 
of the faculty of the last named 
since 1917, and Professor of Eng- 
lish there since 1924. Dr. Patch 
was born in Michigan and is an 
alumnus of Hobart College, Geneva, 
and of Harvard. He is the author 
of several works of classical and 
philological interest, among them 
The Goddess Fortuna in Medieval 
Literature. 


JoHN BuNKER (“Patience”), an 
old friend of THE CATHOLIC WorLD, 
is known to us as poet, essayist and 
critic. Engaged in the advertising 
business in Cincinnati, he is at the 
same time a frequent contributor 
to many of our best magazines, sec- 
ular and Catholic. His verse is al- 
ways distinguished. 


Mucu of Epirn M. ALMEDINGEN’S 
work is of Russian inspiration. 
“Bred in the Bone” is written with 
an insight given by her years in 
that unhappy land. At present Miss 
Almedingen lives in England and 
devotes her time to literary work. 
Her name appears frequently in 
periodicals here and abroad. 


A tonGiInG for Aix-en-Provence 
comes over us as we read MICHAEL 
MonaAHAN’s “Aix: an Old World 
Idyl,” written as it is with all the 
grace of style and background of 


the cosmopolitan man of letters. 
Mr. Monahan, who is at his home in 
New Canaan, has given us many al- 
luring glimpses of Old World 
places. 


It is with pleasure that we intro- 
duce KENNETH R. PARMENTER, M.D. 
(“The Man Who Made Surgery 
Safe”), to our readers, as his wife 
and daughter who complete the 
family circle, are already among 
our contributors. A physician in 
Framingham, Conn., illness drove 
Dr. Parmenter to Colorado Springs 
in 1917, where he still spends his 
winters. He was on the staff of the 
Framingham Hospital and a mem- 
ber of the teaching staff of the 
Training School for Nurses for 
many years. This is his first writ- 
ing in the lay field, though his work 
has appeared in many medical jour- 
nals. 


JOHN RICHARD MoreELAND (“He Is 
Not Here, He Is Risen!”) has been 
called by one critic “the most maga- 
zined and anthologized of the 
Southern Lyrists.” He also enjoys 
the distinction of being the founder 
of The Lyric and its Editor for 
three years. Mr. Moreland’s latest 
book of verse, Newry, the fourth 
he has published, came out in 1930, 
so that we may soon hope for an- 
other. 


AmonG the contributors to our 
September, 1921, number, which 
was devoted exclusively to Dante in 
honor of the six hundredth anniver- 
sary of his death, was Rev. J. J. 
Ro.sieEck!, Px.D., writing on “Dan- 
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te’s Political Theories.” He has 
since given us several book reviews, 
and now writes an interesting arti- 
cle on a remarkable work which re- 
flects to a notable extent the Cath- 
olic point of view (“A Polish Ob- 
server Studies Europe’s Plight’’). 
Dr. Rolbiecki is an associate Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at the Catholic 
University of America. 


A PALEONTOLOGIST himself, Car- 
ROLL LANE FENTON, Pu.D., is well 
equipped to write on “James Hall, 
Paleontologist,” America’s greatest 
student of fossils. Our readers will 
remember Dr. Fenton’s initial con- 
tribution to THE CATHOLIC WorLD, 
“Interpretations of Science,” in the 
May, 1932, issue. There they will 
find an account of his work and 
achievements. 


WE commend especially to our 
contemporary young rebels the sec- 
ond installment of Enri M. S. 
O’HANLUAIN’s “The Life and Ad- 
ventures of the Goban Saor,” begun 
last month. The Goban was some- 
thing more than a famous architect! 
We shall have more of his history 
in ensuing numbers. 


AILEEN RADCLIFFE (“Easter”) 
sang of the “eager heart of Spring” 
in our last April issue. One of our 
newer poets, her work is winning 
recognition here as well as in her 
native England. 


TuatT our literary critics some- 
times disagree, is evidenced by 
Water V. GaAviGAN’s study of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, “The Doc- 
tor Looks at Religion.” Mr. Gavi- 
gan is at present on the Faculty of 
St. John’s College, Brooklyn. 
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Green Pastures was not the in- 
spiration of Georce N. SHUSTER’s 
“Gabriel’s Trumpet,” as you may 
have thought. It grew out of his 
experiences during his recent so- 
journ in Europe in direct prepara- 
tion for his fine work on The Ger- 
mans. Besides his work as Man- 
aging Editor of The Commonweal, 
Mr. Shuster finds time for many 
translations from the German, the 
latest being Elizabeth Von Schmidt- 
Pauli’s Little Saint Elizabeth and 
Little Saint Thérése. Mr. Shuster 
has also been Professor of English 
at St. Joseph’s College in Brooklyn 
since 1927. 


Carot Cowarp (“Cross-Bearers”’) 
is the pseudonym of an English 
writer and artist already well 
known in our Ball and the Cross 
Department. This is the first verse 
she has given us. Like her articles, 
it reflects her interest in nature 
study, a major one in her work. 
Since Miss Coward’s first appear- 
ance in our pages last year, she has 
become a contributor to Popular 
Science and other magazines. 


THouGH he has not written for 
us before, Henry Somerville, M.A. 
(“The End of the Five Year Plan’), 
is well known in English periodicals 
as a writer on social subjects. He 
was formerly lecturer in sociology 
at St. Augustine’s Seminary, To- 
ronto, and associate Editor of the 
Toronto Catholic Register, and sub- 
sequently Professor of Sociology at 
the University of Antigonish. He is 
a past secretary of the Catholic So- 
cial Guild and the author of several 
books, the latest of which, Britain’s 
Economic Illness, was reviewed in 
our September, 1931, issue. 




















The Three Jameses. 
Sven Hedin.—The Coloured Dome. 
Prophet. 


Mew Books 


By C. Hartley Grattan.—Jehol, City of the Emperors. By 
By Francis Stuart.—Sherman: Fighting 
By Lloyd Lewis.—A Survey of Sociology. By E. J. Ross.—By Post to 


the Apostles. By Helen Walker Homan.—The Bulpington of Blup. By H. G. Wells. 


—Christianity in Celtic Lands. 
Dante Alighieri. 


By Dom Louis Gougaud.—The Divine Comedy of 
Translated by Jefferson Butler Fletcher.—Dante’s Paradiso. 
Translated by Rev. Albert R. Bandini.—Franciscan Poets. 


By Benjamin Francis 


Musser.—Shorter Notices.—Foreign Publications. 


The Three Jameses. By C. Hartley 
Grattan. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $3.50. 

The James family is unique in 
the history of intellectual America. 
The founder, William James, an 
Irishman born, arrived in New 
York in 1789, at the age of eighteen, 
founded a family and made a for- 
tune. He was an orthodox Presby- 
terian but in no sense an intellec- 
tual, facts which make it all the 
more remarkable that he should 
have established an “intellectual 
dynasty” of vigorous and original 
thinkers. The son, Henry James, 
Senior, turned away from the pre- 
vailing orthodoxy and finally em- 
braced Swedenborgianism only to 
find that Swedenborgianism dis- 
owned his highly original conclu- 
sions and thus left him as a “proph- 
et” who inspired faith in no one but 
himself. He became a citizen of 
the world of a sort and included 
Carlyle and Emerson among his 
friends. 

Among the thirteen children of 
Henry James, Senior, by his three 
marriages, two were conspicuous 
inheritors of his intellectual vigor 
and originality, William James, 
psychologist-philosopher at Har- 
vard, and Henry James, the novel- 
ist. William had an indomitable 








will, a keen intellectual curiosity, 
and an unusual sense of style. Aft- 
er considerable adventuring in 
thought, he came to hold that man 
has free will, that God exists, that 
truth is always in the making and 
“is a weapon in an endless moral 
battle wherein it is man’s duty to 
collaborate with God.” His reputa- 
tion has lost ground since his death 
and to-day his name is associated 
chiefly with his “stream of con- 
sciousness” theory. 

Mr. Grattan’s attitude toward 
William James is challenging, to- 
ward Henry James, laudatory; his 
favorite adjective for Henry James’s 
best fiction is “marvelous.” Henry 
James’s aim, Mr. Grattan well says, 
was “to pursue the most elusive re- 
lations of men and women and 
things to their ultimate implica- 
tions,” and as these implications 
grew constantly more elaborate his 
style became increasingly—and, to 
the general reader — forbiddingly, 
complex. “A liking for the [James] 
technique” — and he might have 
added “style’—‘“must be cultivat- 
ed,” Mr. Grattan assures us grave- 
ly. Henry James’s keenest interest 
was in character; character in its 
highest expression he thought he 
found under the conditions of a lei- 
sure class life. 
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Mr. Grattan believes that both 
William and Henry James had in- 
teresting effects upon contemporary 
literature although he admits that 
the question of effects is always 
difficult. William James’s field was 
wide, Henry’s field narrow but culti- 
vated with equal intensity. Wil- 
liam James’s most famous theory 
concerned the “stream of conscious- 
ness” and the implications of that 
theory are reflected in contempo- 
rary literary psychology. Thus 
William James becomes “a fore- 
bear of such writers as James Joyce, 
Marcel Proust, Dorothy Richardson, 
Aldous Huxley, Luigi Pirandello, 
William Faulkner, Conrad Aiken, 
and many others.” Henry James, 
on his side “in his pursuit of the 
ultimate implications and _ over- 
tones of every situation” moved in 
the direction of Marcel Proust; in 
his “insistent development of each 
moment,” he was moving towards 
James Joyce. 

His great successors in the novel 
have failed to take over from him 
his emphasis on structure and have 
definitely tended to “abandon his 
conviction of the necessity of a 
moral basis for high literature.” 
Yet, when Mr. Grattan has said this 
much, he adds cautiously: “It 
would seem just to say that the be- 
quests of Henry and William James 
have become so intricately inter- 
woven into the pattern of contempo- 
rary literature that only an eagle 
and argus-eyed critic can hope to 
tease them out.” 

Mr. Grattan’s final conclusion is 
equally cautious: Whatever recog- 
nition the future may accord to the 
brilliant brothers, and however far 
the present trend in fiction may 
swing toward the social novel, 
Henry James’s work “will be 
studied as the most brilliant pro- 
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jections of the ideal of leisure class 
society under the capitalistic ré- 
gime.” 

The Three Jameses, despite cer- 
tain evidences of haste in the sec- 
tion on Henry, is an extremely read- 
able volume, the result of diligent 
study, and highly successful as a 
picture of acute but diverse types of 
mind. J. 5.8 


Jehol, City of the Emperors. By Sven 

Hedin. New York: E. P. Dutton 

& Co. $3.75. 

Dr. Hedin of Stockholm, one of 
the greatest living authorities on 
Tibet, received a commission a few 
years ago to erect a Lama temple 
in Chicago. With two companions 
he organized an expedition to Jehol, 
the summer residence of the Man- 
chu Emperors, just north of the 
Great Wall, in the province of the 
same name so conspicuous in the 
daily news these days. In that city 
of monastery temples, they selected 
the Golden Pavilion of Potala as a 
model, and constructed a replica 
which is now on the shores of Lake 
Michigan. 

After his return to Peking, in the 
autumn of 1930, Dr. Hedin set 
about the writing up of his expedi- 
tion,—in Swedish, of course,—and 
the translation of his text is pre- 
sented in the handsome volume be- 
fore us which contains moreover 
nearly seventy beautiful photo- 
graphs and line drawings. The 
book in addition to giving pleasure 
to the eye will prove a satisfactory 
introduction to this far-famed 
“Fontainebleau of China” and to 
that thrilling chapter in the story 
of the descendants of Genghis- 
Khan which ended in 1861. The 
author speaks with appreciation of 
the hospitable and scholarly Father 
Mullie, head of the Belgian Catholic 
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Mission in Jehol, who at the time 

of the visit had just completed his 

great work on the Chinese language. 
J. Mcs. 


The Coloured Dome. By Francis 
Stuart. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $2.00. 

Out of strikingly similar mate- 
rials to those he used for Pigeon 
Irish, Francis Stuart has wrought a 
quite different novel in The Col- 
oured Dome and, on several counts, 
a better one. His conception more 
nearly achieves form and clarity, 
and his style is refreshingly less 
mannered and, as a result, much 
more moving and beautiful. Here 
again the search of an Irish soul 
after mystical experience is the core 
of an intensely romantic tale peo- 
pled with patriots and soldiers and 
lovely women, and, for contrasting 
flavor, strongly dashed with horse- 
racing and its appurtenances. It is 
an appealing production—fresh, 
pulsing with youthful vitality, and 
poetized by Stuart’s keenness of 
sensuous perception and imagina- 
tive insight into character. 

The author, his publishers say, 
has been a devoted student of St. 
John of the Cross throughout an ad- 
venturous youthful career that has 
included going to jail for the Irish 
Republican cause, flying a plane, 
and owning—briefly and _ disas- 
trously—a race-horse. In his nov- 
els, he is transparently, and wisely, 
writing about himself and the peo- 
ple and places he knows. 

Garry Delea, the central figure of 
The Coloured Dome, is a young 
clerk in a Turf Commission Agent’s 
office in Dublin to whom his days 
of work and his “pleasant evenings” 
have come to seem a “sterile glitter 
of sand smothering him in its sea- 
sonless waste. Starving his mind 
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and body of the springtide for 
which they waited.” The story en- 
compasses a night and a day and 
another night in which he experi- 
ences in swift succession the exalta- 
tion of offering himself unreserved- 
ly in Ireland’s cause, the ecstasy of 
first passionate love that yet leaves 
unsatisfied his craving for fulfill- 
ment, the imminence of death, “the 
dark night of the soul,” and finally, 
in a quixotic gesture of self-abase- 
ment, the mystic’s precious state of 
invulnerability and utter peace. 

A fantastic misconception, of 
course. Stuart’s preoccupation 
with the mystical, sincere as it evi- 
dently is, seems hardly yet to have 
achieved more than a sort of virtu- 
osity in using its terms and images. 
By a tour de force of language and 
interpretation, he has made a cycle 
of intense emotional experience 
that in some measure parallels, per- 
haps even prefigures, the soul’s 
progress toward union with the di- 
vine essence, seem to be that prog- 
ress itself. And yet his work is 
worth watching. The deepening 
and clarification of his understand- 
ing of these matters since Pigeon 
Irish contains at least the hint of a 
promise that he may yet come upon 
the mystery itself. And he writes 
brilliantly. A. J. 


Sherman: Fighting Prophet. By 
Lloyd Lewis. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co. $3.50. 

Of all the military leaders of our 
Civil War, Sherman was undeniably 
among the ablest, and in many re- 
spects he was the most interest- 
ing. About him there has grown 
up so abundant a literature that at 
this date a biographer finds diffi- 
culty in keeping the story within 
bounds. Nevertheless there re- 
mained an opening for such a work 
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as this present Life and Mr. Lewis 
has made good use of his oppor- 
tunity. In addition to the material 
already published, he had access to 
hundreds of Sherman letters never 
before given to the public; and this 
perhaps accounts for the fact that 
he has made the portrait of his sub- 
ject so much like a living, speak- 
ing man. 

Sherman was a queer composite 
of inconsistent qualities; as his ca- 
reer was a curious alternation of 
failure and success, of misfortune 
and good luck. To the credit of Mr. 
Lewis be it recorded that he has 
hewn to the line, resisting the 
temptation to eulogize as well as 
the temptation to vilify, those two 
capital sins of biography. To be 
sure he does leave himself open to 
certain criticisms: His _ sub-title 
“Fighting Prophet” is ill chosen; 
the proportions of his book are not 
symmetrical; the sequence of events 
is not always clear and sometimes 
the style is clumsy and pedantic. 
Moreover his references to things 
Catholic impress one with his lack 
of knowledge and of sympathy; and 
“the Irish” are treated with a con- 
sistent lack of respect. These 
shortcomings however leave the 
book still worthy of a place along- 
side Pringle’s Roosevelt, and Stef- 
fens’ Autobiography in that fine 
series which we owe to the enter- 
prise of Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

J. McS. 


A Survey of Sociology. By E. J. 
Ross. Milwaukee: Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co. $3.50. 

This work appearing in Father 
Husslein’s fine Science and Culture 
Series, considers the social princi- 
ples proclaimed in _ recent pro- 
nouncements of the Holy See and 
applies them to current problems. 
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Aiming to meet at the same time 
the needs of two different groups, 
the college student and the maturer 
teacher or reader, the volume seems 
to be too heavy for the one, while 
remaining too limited for the other. 
Nevertheless it is a useful book. 

In four divisions it deals first 
with the origin, growth and struc- 
ture of society; then with indus- 
trial matters,—work, wages, unions, 
social insurance; then with ques- 
tions involving the social unit, the 
family, and with the dependent, de- 
fective, delinquent classes. The 
last section takes up the application 
of social principles to rural life, the 
Negro, education and social service. 
In addition to an extensive bibliog- 
raphy, there are suggestions for col- 
lateral reading and also a question- 
naire accompanying each chapter. 

The style is sometimes careless. 
Now and again we come upon an in- 
accuracy. In the discussion of 
matrimonial annulments a distinc- 
tion should be made between nat- 
ural and Christian marriage; and 
in general the summary in Chapter 
XIX. illustrates the enormous diffi- 
culty of satisfactorily epitomizing 
our theology De Matrimonio. The 
rights of the State are more limited 
than would appear from their for- 
mulation on page 109. In several 
places the teachings of the Holy See 
on certain vexed matters should 
have commentary as well as state- 
ment. These shortcomings, how- 
ever, will not keep this book from 
being of great assistance to the stu- 
dent. Along with Cahill, Haas and 
Husslein, the author has helped to 
provide the solid background need- 
ed to set off more special or more 
popular writings on the all-impor- 
tant and most timely subjects con- 
nected with Catholic Social Action. 

J. McS. 
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By Post to the Apostles. By Helen 
Walker Homan. New York: 
Minton, Balch & Co. $2.50. 

Dear Mrs. HoMAN, 

You write letters to the Apostles 
and such; you squeeze in a prefa- 
tory letter to the Reader; and here 
am I, a stern critic, beguiled into 
replying to you posthaste. For I do 
want to say emphatically that it 
never would have occurred to me to 
“murmur that any attempt at corre- 
spondence with great Saints flavors 
of disrespect.” Indeed, how could 
an Apostle but love to receive such 
perfectly winsome epistles, written 
with that naiveté bordering on so- 
phistication which is, as everybody 
knows, thoroughly disarming? St. 
Peter, I’m sure, was touched by 
your lifelong devotion to him, and 
really I do believe you’re the first 
person that ever appreciated his im- 
perviousness to wet feet. 

And who but you, with that arch 
way of yours, could write “I’m so 
glad you liked parties, St. Matthew, 
even though those present were not 
included in the Social Register.” 
To St. Andrew, the match-maker, 
you dispatch a deliciously humor- 
ous missive, and the letter to St. 
Paul is enough to make the ladies 
chortle in their joy. 

Thank you for letting us in on 
your quest of the humanness as 
well as the holiness of the Apostles. 
You are quite right: “Only if we 
recognize the former, do we truly 
appreciate the latter.” You have 
succeeded, I fancy, beyond your 
wildest dreams, in vivifying for us 
the Twelve and in goading us on to 
study the Gospels and Epistles our- 
selves. 

One thing you forgot—to warn 
people not to take the book at one 
reading. It’s too succulent. Rec- 
ommend that each letter be perused 
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on the feast of the Saint addressed. 
And then, of course, there is at 
times in your style a somewhat racy 
use of the vernacular. But, as com- 
pared to the “pious” manner, who 
doesn’t prefer the light, insouciant 
touch? 

P.S. As this goes to print, I see 
that the Editor of the Catholic Book 
Club, by way of presenting your 
Apostles as its choice for March, 
addresses a letter to you, even as I 
do. Your certainly provoke a re- 
sponse. K. D. B. 


The Bulpington of Blup. By H. G. 
Wells. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $2.50. 

The Jekyll and Hyde conceit, 
boiled white, is the structure on 
which H. G. Wells attempts to build 
a plethoric novel dealing with reli- 
gion, art, science, literature, family- 
life, history, psychology, death, edu- 
cation, fear, philosophy, politics, so- 
ciology, war, sex and more sex. 
Three-quarters through he seems 
to find the whole thing top-heavy, 
gives it a devastating push and says, 
in effect: “let’s make a tragedy from 
the remains!” 

Theodore Bulpington, an Eng- 
lish boy of “Intelligentsia” parent- 
age, is the battleground on which 
conflict is waged between his out- 
wardly commonplace personality 
and his histrionically heroic inner 
self; he is “Theodore” to others but 
“The Bulpington” to himself. Ina 
measure arresting and amusing, his 
constant discovery of the obvious 
eventually palls, and we wish Mr. 
Wells’s cleverness was not so per- 
sistently embedded in _ verbosity. 
Wearisome, too, is his adherence to 
character type, creating symbols 
rather than people. The author has 
been quoted as saying: “—the 
theme of the book [is] the way the 
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human mind slides away from dis- 
agreeable realizations,” but we sus- 
pect that Theodore is made the 
scapegoat for all who slide away 
from concurrence in Wells’s pet 
theories. 

For Margaret and Teddy Broxted, 
children of science, the author be- 
speaks an arbitrary affection incom- 
mensurable with his portraits of 
them. For two hundred and thirty- 
nine pages Margaret is high-mind- 
ed, wise and resolute, then inex- 
plicably becomes that modern Circe, 
the girl “too generous” to deny a 
lover. Three other women figure 
conspicuously: Theodore’s mother, 
Clorinda, whose intellectual vaga- 
ries are spiced with non-Platonic 
friendships; the debased Rachel 
whose relations with him lead them 
literally and figuratively to the Zoo; 
and an Algérienne street-walker. 
Scenes involving them are described 
with photographic detail. 

Religion touches Theodore. In 
childhood he conceived of God as 
the Great Absentee. He recoiled 
from the Crucifixion—‘“It would 
seem a son had been nailed on the 
cross in that hideous manner by his 
father. Because this father was 
annoyed by the way the world he 
had made had gone wrong. A 
frightful story, as nasty as need- 
less.” Later in life, he becomes an 
Anglican. “And he found the An- 
glican Deity much less emphatical- 
ly triclinic than the Roman. More- 
over, Anglicanism sits lightly on its 
adherents; there is none of that 
shepherding pursuit, the confes- 
sional business and so forth, that 
makes the Latin communion so irk- 
some.” As the book goes on Theo- 
dore is driven, helpless, down the 
ladder of his ideals. We leave him 
using as last measures of self- 
escape uncontrolled mendacity and 
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the mirages of drunkenness. But 
twice he had felt conscious of a 
Presence. 

Undoubtedly Wells has illuminat- 
ing things to say about the protec- 
tive camouflage of self-deception; 
about the demoralizing results of a 
haphazard education and an unbal- 
anced environment; he indicates 
that an undisciplined mind invites 
disaster. Unfortunately much that 
he sees is rendered grotesque by his 
myopic vision. & tt. 


Christianity in Celtic Lands. By Dom 
Louis Gougaud. London: Sheed 
& Ward. 18s. 

In 1911 Dom Gougaud published 
in Paris a compact little manual en- 
titled Les Chrétientés Celtiques. 
The present volume is an enlarged 
edition of this work, revised in 
view of the great advance in Celtic 
studies during the past twenty 
years. 

In an introductory chapter the 
author describes the political and 
social organization of the pagan 
Celts—their manners, morals and 
religion. He refutes the ideal, poet- 
ic picture drawn by Renan, and de- 
clares positively that they were not 
a race peculiarly adapted to Chris- 
tianity. The account of the begin- 
nings of Christianity in Britain and 
Ireland is well told. The earliest 
fact proving the existence of a Brit- 
ish Church is the presence of three 
of its bishops at the Council of Arles 
in 314. We read of the two visits of 
St. Germanus of Auxerre who ob- 
tained a brilliant victory over Pela- 
gianism, of the missionary labors of 
St. Ninian among the Picts, and of 
St. Patrick who rescued Ireland 
from idolatry and made it a nurs- 
ery of saints. 

Dom Gougaud holds that while 
the early Celtic Church was pre- 




















dominantly, it was not exclusively 
monastic; there was still room for 
a secular priesthood. He refutes 
the false thesis of Bertrand (La Re- 
ligion des Gaulois) that Irish mo- 
nasticism developed from the native 
druidism, and the error of Stokes 
(Ireland and the Celtic Church) 
that it was derived directly from 
the East,—an error originating in 
the desire to prove that the early 
Celtic Church was independent of 
Rome. 

In one of the best chapters in the 
book Dom Gougaud shows plainly 
that although their opponents fre- 
quently hurled the epithets “schis- 


* matic” and “heretic” at the heads 


of the Celtic monks, there was nev- 
er any question of the integrity of 
their faith. Their differences with 
regard to the observance of Easter, 
the Celtic tonsure, the administra- 
tion of baptism, and the use of but 
one bishop in episcopal consecra- 
tions were differences not of dogma 
but of discipline. The attachment 
of the Celtic Church to the Roman 
See is clearly set forth in the letters 
of St. Columban, who calls the 
Pope, the “Pastor of pastors,” “the 
head of the Churches of Europe,” 
and “the depository of the ortho- 
dox faith.” Honest Protestants ad- 
mit this to-day. Dr. Gougaud cites 
Professor Lloyd of the University of 
Wales: “No theological differences 
parted the Roman from the Celtic 
Church, for the notion that the lat- 
ter was the home of a kind of primi- 
tive Protestantism of apostolic pu- 
rity and simplicity, is without any 
historical foundation.” 

Other chapters in this scholarly 
volume treat of the culture of the 
Celtic Church, its doctrines, its lit- 
urgy and private devotions, its 
architecture, sculpture, leather and 
metal work, its manuscripts, its 
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music, the lives and missionary la- 
bors of its monks. A final chapter 
discusses the gradual decline of 
Celtic particularism. A most de- 
tailed bibliography, and excellent 
maps of Ireland, Scotland, Wales, 
Cornwall, and of the Irish founda- 
tions on the Continent enhance the 
value of this work, which is ably 
translated by Maud Joynt. B. L. c. 


The Divine Comedy of Dante Ali- 
ghieri. Translated by Jefferson 
Butler Fletcher. With 14 Illus- 
trations by Botticelli. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $5.00. New 
edition, $2.50. 

Dante’s Paradiso. A Linear and 
Rhymed Translation by Rev. Al- 
bert R. Bandini. San Francisco: 
The People’s Publishing Co. 
$2.00. 

While there are any number of 
English translations of Dante’s Di- 
vine Comedy, none so far has been 
entirely satisfactory. Either, like the 
well-known blank verse version by 
Cary, they miss the simplicity and 
beauty of the original thirteenth . 
century idiom, to say nothing of the 
loss of the poet’s precision of 
thought; or, like the commendable 
one in prose by Norton, they faith- 
fully render the literary and doc- 
trinal argument of the poem, but 
entirely sacrifice its music and 
beauty of form. Thus, the Eng- 
lish reader has had to make the 
best of what he had at his disposal 
and let it go at that—or wait until 
he could read it in the original 
Italian. 

Now, however, thanks to Profes- 
sor Fletcher’s version (and, in a less 
degree, aided by that of Father Ban- 
dini)—that potential English read- 
er may get nearer to the structure 
and poetry of the original, while, at 
the same time, he will be able to 
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follow and benefit by the logical 
arguments of the poem. 

Fully realizing, as he states in his 
introduction, the well-nigh impossi- 
bility of rendering that great poem 
in the original, terza rima, in our 
“rhymed-poor English” and, at the 
same time, of avoiding “the heavy 
and insistent beat” that such a ver- 
sion would have entailed, Professor 
Fletcher was led “to experiment” 
with what that learned Dante-ist, 
Professor Grandgent, felicitously 
calls a “two-third rimed” transla- 
tion. This the author did, by “sim- 
ply not linking the tercets together,” 
or by “cutting out all but one pair 
of rhymes” to,gach stanza, “with- 
out at all inline the tercet move- 
ment and structure” of the original. 
Thus he sought to avoid the “flat- 
ness” and “fatigue to the ear” that 
a “tercet with rhyme” rendition 
would have caused the reader, on 
the one hand; and the change in 
rhythm and looseness in poetic and 
idiomatic meaning a blank verse 
translation would have given us on 
the other. To illustrate his pro- 
cedure by an example taken at ran- 
dom, Purgatory, Canto XVII., lines 
91-96: 


“ ‘Neither Creator nor yet creature, 
son,’ 
He then began, ‘was ever without 
love 
Natural or of will; and this thou 
hast known. 
From error ever the natural is 


free; 

Through evil end the other errs, 
or through 

Excess of strength or insuffi- 
ciency.’ ” 


Thus we have “son” rhyming with 
“known” in the first tercet and 


“free” with “insufficiency” in the 
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second; while “love” in the first 
and “through” in the second are 
left blank or unlinked. 

But here we must also note that, 
while Professor Fletcher takes 
strong exception, on technical and 
esthetic grounds, to blank verse 
translations in general (and to that 
of Cary in particular as being “more 
an echo” of Milton than of Dante, 
to “say nothing of Cary’s free-han- 
dling of Dante’s phraseology”), he 
too has taken many liberties with 
the tense and idiom of the original, 
not to mention the sometimes halt- 
ing rhythm of his meter and the 
jarring phraseology. Had we more 
space at our disposal it would be 
easy to quote corresponding exam- 
ples from other translations and 
from the original to make ourselves 
clear on this point, but perforce we 
must leave the reader to make his 
own comparisons. These _ short- 
comings, no doubt, were unavoid- 
able, as the difficulties of rendering 
faithfully and successfully the Ital- 
ian terza rima into English are prac- 
tically insuperable. On the whole, 
we earnestly think that of the many 
metrical versions, this new transla- 
tion is one of the best, if not the 
best, we have ever read. 

While Professor Fletcher “ex- 
perimented” with his “two-thirds 
rime,” Father Bandini attempted 
the even more difficult task of ren- 
dering Dante’s great poem in “linear 
and rhymed” tercets, as in the orig- 
inal, with copious and helpful notes 
(especially useful to beginners) at 
the end of each Canto. So that 
while the latter’s version in three 
volumes, two of which have already 
been reviewed in these pages and 
the last of which is before us, is not 
as successful as that of the Colum- 
bia professor, it none the less de- 
serves our admiration and respect; 

















for, besides having merits of its 
own, no one can doubt the profound 
love and painstaking work obvious- 
ly bestowed upon it by its author. 
D. F. 


Franciscan Poets. By Benjamin 
Francis Musser. Frontispiece by 
the Author. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2.00. 

Most of us know how essentially 

a poet was Francis of Assisi, and 

how from the first poetry clung, in 

Francis Thompson’s words, “round 

the cowls of his Order.” But most 

of us need just such a book as 

“Ben” Musser here gives us _ to 

prove, concretely, how many and 

how varied Franciscan poets have 

been since the thirteenth century. 
Beginning with the lyrical per- 

sonality of the Poverello himself 

(only, in point of fact, that is where 

the volume concludes), Mr. Musser 

shows how the saint whose “whole 
life was a poem” immediately began 
to magnetize and create poetry in 
others. There was the early group 
of bees about the “thornless rose 
tree”: Thomas of Celano, biogra- 
pher of Francis and reputed author 
of the Dies Ire; Jacopone da Todi, 
who liked to be called the Little 

Fool of God because he was so 

wise; and William of Lesciano, who 

in his youth had been court poet to 

Frederick II. of Sicily and—duly re- 

christened as Brother Pacifico—is 

said to have collaborated with the 

Little Father on his exquisite Can- 

ticle of the Creatures. Those of us 

who have more than once observed 
the curious affinities of vision be- 
tween true poet and true saint will 
gladly be reminded of Anthony of 

Padua—in whom too often, as the 

author points out, “the poet is for- 

gotten in the thaumaturgist”—and 
the Seraphic Doctor, Bonaventura. 
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Turning aside to the Tertiaries, 
of whom he himself is one, Mr. 
Musser gives us an all-too-short pa- 
per about Petrarch and Michel- 
angelo. He also includes Dante; 
and while there is considerable au- 
thority for so doing, one cannot 
help feeling that the characteristi- 
cally Franciscan virtues must have 
been among the hardest for that 
proud lover of justice. There is no 
doubt at all, however, about “Ro- 
man and Utopian More”—and 
among modern poets, we find illu- 
minating studies of Pope Leo XIIL., 
Coventry Patmore, Francis Thomp- 
son and our American Father 
Abram Ryan. 

This charming book—which is 
not to be confused with the same 
author’s more modest De Re Fran- 
ciscana—has every quality, mate- 
rial and spiritual, for an _ ideal 
Easter gift. It happens to be the 
fourth volume published by Mr. 
Musser within a twelvemonth. But 
like the householder of Cana, he 
has saved his most precious wine 
for the last. K. B. 


Shorter Notices—G. K. Chester- 
ton’s highly colored story of his im- 
pressions of the Eucharistic Con- 
gress are given in his Christendom 
in Dublin (New York: Sheed & 
Ward. $1.00). In his usual vivid 
and arresting style he pictures the 
scenes in Dublin as they appeared 
to his quick, appreciative mind. 
Brushing to one side the details of 
the impressive ceremonies, he 
dwells chiefly on the underlying 
ideals, the motivating impulses 


which made the Congress possible 
and brought it to such a successful 
conclusion. By far the finest pages 
in the book are those which deal 
with “The Mission of Ireland” on 
which he has touched before in his 
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delightful Jrish Impressions. Here 
he reasserts his deep conviction 
that the children of Ireland are 
to repeat the history of her mis- 
sionaries in the Dark Ages. “They 
advanced on Europe, not with the 
torches of conquerors or destroyers 
but with the banners of mission- 
aries and teachers .. . like a multi- 
tude of moving candles, that were 
the light of the world.” The first 
publication of the publishing house 
of Sheed & Ward in New York, this 
book is one of the two chosen by the 
Catholic Book Club for March.— 
Good Shepherds of Ireland by Msgr. 
Leo Gregory Fink (New York: The 
Paulist Press. $1.00) is a graphic 
account of the same Congress by 
one most concerned with the differ- 
ent personalities who attended it, 
the American Cardinals, President 
De Valera, John McCormack and 
the other outstanding figures. It 
should interest those who were un- 
able to make the trip to Dublin ex- 
cept in spirit, and for those who 
were so fortunate it is a charm- 
ing reminder of inspiring days.— 
Twenty-five in Ireland (New York: 
Brent Knold Press. $2.50) by John 
J. O’Connor, who was “twenty-five” 
when he saw Ireland for the first 
time, will serve as an excellent in- 
troduction for the average Ameri- 
can of Irish descent who wishes to 
know something of the land of his 
forefathers and of the people to 
whom he is bound by ties of blood, 
although (and he is not always 
aware of this) their most intimate 
history and tradition are unknown 
to him. The illustrations by O. H. 
Jahn add much to one’s pleasure in 
the book. 

On the plea of advancing age and 
of his inability to devote adequate 
time to the task, Father Thurston 
has entrusted the editing of the 
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second six months of Butler’s Lives 
of the Saints. Vol. VII. (New York: 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $2.75) to 
Donald Attwater, the editor of the 
Catholic Dictionary. He does this 
in the hope that the entire series 
will be in the hands of the public 
before the close of the current 
year. Of the 244 lives in the pres- 
ent volume, 127 are entirely new. 
Of special interest are the lives of 
Bl. Oliver Plunket, Bl. Thomas 
More, St. Bonaventure, St. Elizabeth 
of Portugal, St. John Gualbert, St. 
Camillus de Lellis, St. Vincent de 
Paul, and St. Ignatius. The legends 
of St. Christopher and of the Seven 
Sleepers of Ephesus are taken from 
Caxton’s Golden Legend, and right- 
ly classed as “purely imaginative 
romances.” The valuable critical 
notes and the bibliographies are the 
work of the original editor.—Thir- 
ty-five years ago Father Thurston 
translated and edited a French Life 
of St. Hugh of Lincoln. It answered 
many a false statement of the preju- 
diced biography of Archdeacon 
Perry. Four years ago Canon 
Woolley gave his readers another 
life of the saint, but spoiled it by his 
Protestant bias. We needed a new 
biography in English that would 
portray to the life this sturdy saint 
of the Plantagenet period, whom 
Ruskin called “the most beautiful 
sacerdotal figure known in history.” 
Mr. Joseph Clayton has admirably 
answered this need in his St. Hugh 
of Lincoln (New York: P. J. Ken- 
edy & Sons. $1.90). Most of his 
facts are taken from the Magna Vita 
of the Bishop’s chaplain, Adam, al- 
though many a detail is added from 
Gerald Barry, Ralph of Coggeshall 
and William of Newburgh. 
Students of American history al- 
ways welcome with great interest 
the scholarly volumes issued an- 

















nually by the United States Catho- 
lic Historical Society. Historical 
Records and Studies, Vol. XXII., ed- 
ited by Thomas F. Meehan, contains 
much valuable data, from the de- 
scription of the burning of the 
Charlestown Convent in 1834, by 
Rev. Robert H. Lord, to Arthur J. 
Burns’ correction of some errors of 
fact in Father Code’s Life of Mother 
Seton. This last named paper is 
valuable for its two genealogical 
diagrams which give us Mother 
Seton’s relationship to Archbishop 
Bayley of Baltimore and to our 
President, Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Great fun, The Provincial Lady 
in London, by E. M. Delafield (New 
York: Harper & Bros. $2.50), the 
sequel to the Diary of a Provincial 
Lady, and even better than that de- 
lectable tidbit. Whether she tends 
her cherishable and plaguing fam- 
ily, makes peace between an aggres- 
sively retiring Mademoiselle and 
“Casabianca” the Holiday Tutor, or 
somnambulates through the red 
plush and guilt halls of a Literary 
Conference in Brussels, or investi- 
gates London’s Social and Bohe- 
mian strata, or is dizzied by the 
whirligigs of the priceless Pamela 
Pringle,—in short, whatever this 
Lady does she is a gay and precious 
boon to a needy world. Miss Dela- 
field’s humor is of a high order; it 
springs from acute observation of 
everyday things and people. Ar- 
thur Watts’ illustrations are partic- 
ularly clever.—Green Doors in the 
novel of that title by Ethel Cook 
Eliot (Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$2.00), is the name given to her 
elaborately simple new home by 
Clare Farwell. It typifies the world 
of artifice which is her métier, and 
to which she would bind her step- 
daughter with bonds of gener- 
ous tyranny. The novel deals with 
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this girl, Petra, young, fresh and 
beautiful, with her efforts to escape 
from the tentacles of worldly decep- 
tion and live a life of truth and spir- 
itual freedom. It is a sweetly toid 
tale and will appeal to the Catholic 
reader. The author, a convert to 
the Church, is married to the grand- 
son of Charles W. Eliot, late Presi- 
dent of Harvard. 

We welcome a new edition of 
Clemence Dane’s first published 
novel, Regiment of Women (New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.75). 
It appeared in 1917 when Miss 
Dane, with health impaired from 
overwork, turned to writing as a 
more expedient form of expression 
than teaching, painting or the stage, 
in all which fields she had already 
achieved considerable success. It 
is a coincidence that this novel 
should reéngage our attention just 
at the time when a moving picture 
resembling it greatly has come to us 
from Germany to meet with loud 
acclaim. In this book, as in Maed- 
chen in Uniform, the setting is a 
girls’ boarding school, the prin- 
cipal characters are a dominant 
older teacher, a lovable junior and 
a lonely schoolgirl; in both works 
school dramatics precede _ the 
schoolgirl’s impulse to _ suicide. 
However, whereas the German story 
is a study in Prussianism and re- 
mains within the school walls, Miss 
Dane’s field is a broader one and 
deals more deeply with the psychol- 
ogy of character. It is a worth- 
while book, strong, restrained and 
significant. 

In a series of fifteen-minute talks 
last Spring, published under the 
title What Are Saints? (New York: 
Benziger Bros. 90 cents), Father 
Martindale addressed the audience 
of a British national hook-up on 
the Catholic idea of holiness. He 
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followed the method of choosing a 
number of striking personalities 
each of whom illustrated in his own 
day and his own way the heroic 
ideals which the Catholic Church 
holds before her children. St. Paul 
is here and St. Augustine, St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi and St. Thomas 
Aquinas, St. Vincent de Paul and 
the Curé of Ars. We find St. Peter 
Claver, Apostle of the Negroes, near 
St. Edward, King; and St. Camillus 
de Lellis, the “First Red Cross 
Man,” follows St. Francis Xavier. 
Don Bosco, since canonized, is on 
the list which concludes with four 
Catholic laymen, Frederic Ozanam, 
Matt Talbot and two modern Ital- 
ians, Contardo Ferrini and Giorgio 
Frassati. Packed tight with ideas, 
terse and picturesque in style, these 
chapters on sanctity are timely, 
persuasive, inspiring. They must 
have been easy to listen to and cer- 
tainly they are not hard to read. If 
one has yet to learn how human and 
brave and noble are the persons to 
whom the Catholic turns for inter- 
cession, these pages will provide 
the needed lessons.—Father Martin- 
dale likewise writes the foreword to 
Mr. Penrose Fry’s The Church Sur- 
prising (New York: Harper & 
Bros. $1.25) which the author 
dedicates to his wife, Sheila Kaye- 
Smith. Writing in simple straight- 
forward style of his unpleasant an- 
ticipations when he entered the 
Catholic Church from Quakerism 
by way of Anglicanism, Mr. Fry 
describes how he was received into 
the arms of a loving mother, not at 
all the martinet disciplinarian of 
his dreams. On the contrary, as he 
discovered, once the requirements 
of conscience have been satisfied, 
the individual Catholic is gloriously 
free. Keenly aware of the general 


confusion abroad in the world, this 
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new convert was further astonished 
to find how adequate is Catholicity 
as a theory of life; actually it 
works. He feels unable to keep 
silence at these happy discoveries 
and writes of them for the sake of 
correcting erroneous ideas which as 
he knows by experience are circu- 
lating commonly outside the 
Church. 

We have three more of that new 
and remarkable type of book called 
“The Omnibus.” Mr. G. K. Chester- 
ton gives us in four sections all of 
his Father Brown tales (Father 
Brown Omnibus. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $3.00), forty-two in 
number, so that henceforth no 
reader may remain unacquainted 
with The Innocence, The Wisdom, 
The Incredulity or The Secret of 
the sleuth who performs prodigies 
so blandly. Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes 
puts into one volume, Novels of 
Mystery (New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $2.50), three of her 
best crime stories, including her 
most famous tale, “The Lodger.” 
Mary Roberts Rinehart presents a 
Crime Book (New York: Farrar & 
Rinehart. $2.00) containing three 
old and two new novelettes, the lat- 
ter concerned with “Nurse Adams.” 
As the reader of mystery tales will 
quickly perceive, all these books 
give “good value for the money.”— 
Chesterton’s present publisher, 
Dodd, Mead & Co., sends us also 
George Bernard Shaw’s Adventures 
of the Black Girl in Her Search for 
God ($1.50). It is the fitting anti- 
climax to a career which for so long 
has attracted by turns the envy and 
the half-contemptuous pity of the 
English-speaking world. A ram- 
bling hodge-podge of distorted the- 
ology, careless history, silly pseudo- 
Scripture-science, it leads—in the 
best Shavian manner — just no- 
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where. Few passages suggest the 
author at his best and some are in- 
ferior to what has hitherto been re- 
garded as his worst. To those who 
have looked on him as an eccentric 
being astraddle that line which di- 
vides genius from insanity he seems 
now to be steadily sinking towards 
the side where madness lies. No 
longer irritating—as he loved to be 
—he has become—despite himself 
—not the thinking world’s inspired 
clown but its tragic warning. 


Foreign Publications.— There is 
nothing new in the Comte de Saint 
Aulaire’s life of Richelieu in the 
series Les Constructeurs (Paris: 
Librairie Dunod. 15/fr.), although 
it is most partial in its exaggerated 
words of panegyric. A bishop at 
twenty-two, a cardinal at thirty- 
seven, Richelieu was more of a 
statesman than a churchman. His 
policy was to unify France and to 
destroy the power of the House of 
Austria. He curbed the nobles by 
sending to the scaffold Chalais, 
Marillac, Montmorency, Cing-Mars 
and De Thou, and ended the polit- 
ical power of the Huguenots by his 
capture of their stronghold of La 
Rochelle. He fought Austria by 
making alliances with the Turk, 
Sweden and the Protestant princes 
of Germany despite the protests of 
the Pope and many of the French 
bishops. He was an out and out 
Gallican, defending the divine right 
of kings, doing his utmost to make 
the Church in France subservient 
to Louis XIII., especially in matters 
of taxation. Saint Aulaire white- 
washes Richelieu of every charge of 
ambition, cruelty, and self-seeking, 
and is quite angry with Hilaire Bel- 
loc for daring to compare him with 
Bismarck and with Luther in ally- 
ing himself with Protestant Ger- 
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many and Sweden. Belloc seems to 
have the best of the argument. 
How could a man with French blood 
in his veins speak so slightingly of 
France’s defender of absolutism, 
asks the indignant Count. A 
Frenchman first, a Catholic second 
—this is the legacy Richelieu left 
to the French royalist of to-day. 

La Question Romaine, by G. Mol- 
lat (Paris: Librairie Lecoffre. 24 
fr.), is a history of the Roman Ques- 
tion from the days of Pope Pius VI. 
to Pope Pius XI. (1796-1929). The 
author describes the status of the 
pontifical States, under Pius VI., 
Pius VII., Leo X., and Pius IX.; the 
attacks upon the Temporal Power 
made by the French Directory, Na- 
poleon and Murat; the republican- 
ism of the Risorgimento, the flight 
of Pius IX. to Gaeta and his return, 
the taking of Rome in 1870, the ré- 
gime of the Non Expedit, the final 
solution of the problem by the pres- 
ent Holy Father’s Lateran Treaty 
and Concordat. The full text of the 
Armistice of Bologna, the Treaty of 
Tolentino, the Law of Guarantees, 
and the Lateran Treaty is to be 
found in these pages.—Dr. Auguste 
Vallet, President of the Bureau des 
Constatations Médicales of Lourdes 
has for years written and spoken in 
defense of the authenticity of the 
miraculous cures of Lourdes. He 
tells us in the preface to his latest 
book, Les Guérisons de Lourdes 
(Paris: Pierre Téqui. 5fr.), that 
in giving lectures in France and 
abroad on the cures, he had noticed 
the great interest aroused by the 
diagrams he made to illustrate his 
explanations to a non-medical audi- 
ence. With that in mind, he asked 


his friend and coworker, Dr. Du- 
buch, to illustrate the twenty-three 
cures of the present volume with 
schemas of the disease before and 
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after its miraculous cure. A good 
book to put into the hands of an 
unbelieving skeptic.— The same 
skeptic might also be impressed by 
L’Etat Actuel des Missions Catho- 
liques, by Rev. Bernard Arens, S.J. 
(Louvain: Museum Lessianum. 30 
fr.). Seven years ago we reviewed 
in these pages Father Arens’ Manual 
of Catholic Missions, which gave us 
the world statistics of 1923. The 
present volume gives us the figures 
for 1929. Nearly two hundred 
pages of tables tell us of the various 
missions of the world with a list of 
their personnel, their institutions, 
and their activities. The book en- 
tailed great labor, for it lists every 
mission, giving the religious or- 
der in charge, the religion of the in- 
habitants, the number of annual 
Baptisms and Communions, the 
schools, colleges, universities, or- 
phanages, hospitals, the number of 
the natives, clergy, etc. 

No man is more competent to 
write on the Oriental liturgies than 
the well-known writer of the 
Echos d’Orient and distinguished 
professor of the Assumptionist 
Seminary in Constantinople, Rev. S. 
Salaville. In Les Liturgies Orientales 
(Paris: Bloud et Gay. 10fr.) he 
writes a popular treatise for the 
clergy and the educated laity, re- 
plete with facts generally unknown 
to Catholics of the West. He tells 
us of the rich theological content 
and unctious piety of the Oriental 
liturgies, mentions words of praise 
uttered by Popes Leo XIII., Bene- 
dict XV. and Pius XI., and shows 
the Church’s sympathetic attitude 
towards them from the beginning. 
He describes the two great divisions 
of the Egyptian and Syrian liturgies 
with their various subdivisions, the 
languages used, the architecture of 
the Eastern churches, the altar and 
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its appurtenances, the vestments, 
liturgical books, etc. 

Father Henry Hello, a member of 
the Institute of the Brothers of St. 
Vincent de Paul, has for many years 
devoted himself to the re-Christian- 
ization of France through the me- 
dium of boys’ clubs. To guide the 
younger clergy, who as he says of- 
ten mistake the means for the end, 
he writes a series of conferences, 
emphasizing the supernatural char- 
acter of their work, Conseils pour 
la Direction des Geuvres de Jeunesse 
(Paris: Desclée de Brouwer & Cie. 
12fr.). He has no grasp whatever 
of the work done by the Church for 
boys in English-speaking countries, 
so he contents himself with an oc- 
casional unjust criticism of the 
“Anglo-Saxons,” but he knows the 
sons of the workers of France, most 
of whom have in recent years lost 
all contact with the Church. 

In Passeurs d’Hommes (Paris: 
Librairie Plon. 15/fr.), a war 
drama of the Dutch frontier, Rev. 
Martial Lekeuk, O.S.F., tells us 
how a select body of Belgian secret 
service men enabled thousands of 
their compatriots to pass the fron- 
tier to join the allied armies during 
the years 1914 and 1915. The vigi- 
lance of the German sentries was 
easily eluded by this band of super- 
men. Did not the author assure us 
that these happenings were based 
on actual documents, we should 
have considered his book a purely 
imaginative romance. This fiery 
Franciscan seems obsessed by the 
idea that another war with Ger- 
many is inevitable, and he writes 
with the express purpose of prepar- 
ing the new generation of Belgians 
and Frenchmen for its advent. 
There are enough pagan militarists 
in the world to-day who believe that 
war can never be done away with, 




















without a follower of St. Francis 
entering the lists in their favor.— 
Le Comte Edgard de Barral in Les 
Zouaves Pontificaux (Paris: Li- 
brairie du Dauphin. 18/fr.) gives 
us an interesting account of the 
papal zouaves who in 1860 an- 
swered the appeal of Pope Pius IX. 
to defend the integrity of the Papal 
States. They spent nearly ten years 
in the small garrison towns of the 
Pope, and under De Lamoriciére, 
Kanzler and De Charette fought 
bravely, against overwhelming odds, 
the troops of Piedmont and the 
brigand bands of Garibaldi at Cas- 
telfidardo and Mentana. French for 
the most part, they offered up their 
lives to atone for the treachery and 
betrayal of Napoleon III. When 
Rome fell, they fought another los- 
ing fight against the Germans, writ- 
ing a glorious page of their history 
at Loigny. An appendix contains a 
complete list of both officers and 
men. 

La Crise du Sacerdoce, an im- 
portant book by Rev. P. Donceur, 
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12/fr.), based on a careful study of 
all the dioceses of France, gives us 
statistics showing the steady de- 
cline of priestly ordinations in that 
country. From 1903 to 1930 the 
number of parish priests in France 
decreased by 11,635, while the 
population on the other hand in- 
creased by 2,834,000. Within the 
same period ordinations to the 
priesthood were less than the deaths 
by 13,000. Since 1900 the country 
has lost every year 430 priests, who 
have not been replaced. Many of 
the country parishes have been de- 
populated by emigration, birth con- 
trol and other causes, so that we 
find at times one priest serving 
eleven churches in eight parishes. 
The city is worse off than the coun- 
try, one ward of Paris, the eleventh, 
having but forty priests to take care 
of 280,000 people. Father Doncceur 
suggests a number of remedies; the 
formation of missionary centers, 
the modernization of personnel and 
equipment, the collaboration of 
regulars with the diocesan clergy, 
and appeals to the laity for vocations. 





S.J. (Paris: Ernest Flammarion, 
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